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ORDERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


28ih  March,  1916. 


Ordered  :  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  cases  of  incendiarism  which  occurred  in  May, 
1915,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  same,  the  steps  taken  to  prevent 
the  same,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  those  who  were 
found  guilty ;  the  Committee  to  have  power  to  take  evidence  and 
call   for  papers. 


^th  April,  1916. 


Ordered  :  That  the  Committee  consist  of  ten  members  and  that 
Messrs.  Rooth,  D.  H.  W.  Wessels,  Schweizer,  General  Mybuvgli, 
Messrs.  l^issct,  Wyndham,  Van  dor  Riel,  Sampson,  Roos  and  tlic 
Rev.   Mr.  Vorster  he  menibers  of  the  Coniniittt'c. 


6fh  April,  1916. 


Ordered  :    That  Mr.   Wyndham   be  discharged   from  service  on 
the  Committee  and  that  Mr.  Rockey  be  appointed  in  his  stead. 


l.ifh  April,  1916. 


Ordered:  That  Mr.  D.  TT.  W.  Wessels  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Committee  and  that  Mr.  Schurink  be  a])))ointe(l 
in  his  stead. 
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REP<  )]{T. 

OF  thp: 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  Orders  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  dated  the  28th  March 
and  4th  April,  191G,  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  cases  of  Incendiarism  which  occur- 
red in  May,  1915,  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
same,  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  the  same,  and 
the  punishments  inflicted  upon  those  who 
were  found  guilty;  .  the  Committee  to  hav(^ 
power  to  take  evidence  and  call  for  papers, 
and  to  consist  of  Messrs.  IvOOth,  Schweizer, 
General  Myburgh,  Messrs.  Bisset,  van  der 
RiET,  Sampson,  Roos,  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster, 
Messrs.  Rockey  and,  Schurink. 

Your  Committee,  having  considered  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  it,  begs  to  report : — 

1.  Evidence  (which  is  submitted  herewith)  was 
taken  by  your  Committee  with  reference  to  cases 
of  incendiarism  at  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town, 
Bloemfontein.  Durban.  Pietermaritzlmrg  and  Port 
Elizabeth. 

2.  The  riots  at  Johannesburg  preceded  those  at 
other  centres  where  the  outbreak  in  every  case  took 
place  after  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  earlier 
occurrences  at  Johannesburg.  Your  Committee 
will,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  deal  with  the 
riots  at  Johannesburg. 

3.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  for  some 
time  a  strong  feeling  had  existed  at  Johannesburg, 
and  along  the  Reef,  with  reference  to  the  alleged 
non-internment  of  enemy  subjects,  and  the  carry- 
ino-  on  of  business  or  trade  by  persons  of  enemv 
origin  (Qs.  7L  12A,  370,  Ul.  430,  2A92  and  2698),  the 
view  taken  by  a  large  section  of  the  public  being 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  enemy  subjects  was  too  lenient. 
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and  that  jx^'sons  of  enemy  origin  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  carry  on  business.  {Qs.  430,  doJ^.,  56!), 
57.'?,  575,  094,  ^026,  U 10  and  1975). 
'  4.  A  Connnittee  called  "  The  British  ratriotic 
Tradei's'  and  Consumers'  Alliance  of  South  Africa" 
(generally  known  as  "The  Consumevs'  Alliance") 
was  fornied  at  Joluuuiesburg  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1914.  Its  objects  were  to  pi'omote  and 
encourage  trade  between  British  subjects  and  the 
Allies  of  G]-eat  Britain  to  the  excltision  of  enemy 
subjects,  {Qs.  80,  98-101,  371,  UL  455,  2451,  2453 
and  2519. 

5.  This  Consamers'  Alliance  Committee  made 
enquiries  as  to  German  or  Austrian  capital  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  businesses,  as  also  whether 
trading  firms  employed  German  or  Austrian  sub- 
jects, or  whether  the  members  or  proprietoi's  of 
such  firms  were  enemy  subjects. 

6.  The  public  were  invited  to  become  members 
of  the  Alliance  on  payment  of  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea.  Members  received  certificates  of  member- 
ship from  the  Secretary  of  the  Consumers"  Alli- 
ance. 

7.  About  this  time  also  articles  were  appearing 
in  the  public  press  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  internment  of  enemy  subjects  and  persons 
of  enemy  origin,  and  of  their  ti'ading,  [Qs.  2,  4, 
32G,  347I  350  and  437). 

8.  In  March,  1915,  the  Mayor  was  requested  to 
call  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  above-mentioned  policy  of  the 
Government,  (Qs.  2,  13,  16,  41,  75-79,  82-83,  90,  91, 
438,  44h  3038,  2040,  2478-  80). 

9.  It  was  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  be 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  9th  April,  1915. 

10.  The  Mayor  consulted  the  Government,  and  in 
consequence  of  representations  made  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defence  {Q.  2040)  it  was  decided' not  to  hold 
the  meeting. 

11.  About  this  time  another  body  (an  offshoot 
of  the  Consumers'  Alliance)  was  formed,  which 
vras  known  as  "  The  Petitioners'  Committee."  Its 
object  was  to  procure  the  holding  of  a  public  meet- 
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ing  to  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the'  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  tlie  internment  of  (uiemy 
subjects,  and  against  the  carrying  on  of  business 
by  persons  of  enemy  origin  within  the  ritimi 
^{Qs.  85,  r207,  4M,  24o9,  24G0  and  2404). 

VI.  This  body  also  approached  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council  in  connection  witli  tlic  holding  of 
the  proposed  public  meeting. 

lo.  All  these  circumstances  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  and  exciting  pu1)]ic  feeling  (Q.  539). 

14.  Whilst  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  as 
above  mentioned  with  the  Mayor  and  Town  Coun- 
cil in  connection  with  the  holding  of  the  proposed 
pid^lic  meeting,  news  was  I'eceived  in  South  .Vfrica 
on  the  8th  May,  1915,  of  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania  "  (0.  JO40).  This  news  caused  a  tremendous 
sensation,  and  aroused  a  feeling-  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation  throughout  the  Union.  Public  feeling 
in  consequence  ran  very  high. 

15.  Pul)lic  interest  in  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  enemy  subjects  and  persons  of  enemy 
origin  residing  or  trading  within  the  Union  be- 
came acute,  and  on  the  10th  May  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  of  the  Town  Council  met  and  re- 
commended the  holding  of  a  public  meeting  {Q. 
2040),  and  the  getting  into  touch  with  the  Con- 
suiiiers'  Alliance  and  Petitioners'  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  resolutions  to  l)e  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting. 

16.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  public  opinion  had  been  in- 
flamed throughout  the  Union  by  the  publication  in 
the  Press  of  reports  of  atrocities  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  enemy  not  only  upon  com- 
l)atants  f)ut  upon  non-combatant  British  and 
Allies'  subjects  {Qs.  283,  396-8).  This  naturally 
was  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  bitterness  against  ail 
things  German.  The  Government  had,  it  would 
seem,  only  interned  such  enemy  subjects  as  were 
considered  a  danger  to  the  community  (Q.  27). 
T]u  ve  were  accordingly  numbers  of  enemy  sub- 
jects at  large  and  carrying  on  business  within  the 
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LJni(jii,  as  well  as  many  persons  of  enemy  origin 
who  had  been  natmalised.  Allegations  w^ere  made 
that  some  of  these  were  at  times  indiscreet  in  their 
conduct  and  utterances  {Q,.  35^).  All  this  added 
to  the  existing  feeling. 

17.  The  afternoon. of  \\  ednesday,  12th  May,  was 
a  hali-holiday  at  Johannesburg  and  along  the 
Keef,  and  ^Ihursday,  13th  May,  was  Ascension 
Day,  a  public  holiday.  On  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, 12th,  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  as  usual  pub- 
lished in  Johannesljurg  a  postej'  of  the  contents  of 
their  issue  of  that  date.  This  poster  contained  in 
large  type  the  words  "  German  shops  sacked  " — a 
cable  referring  to  the  sacking  of  shops  by  rioters  at 
Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  in  England  having  been 
pul)lished  in  the  said  issue.  It  appears  that  this 
poster  immediately  acted  upon  the  already  in- 
flamed public  opinion  as  a  suggestion  for  the  per- 
petration of  similar  acts  of  violence  {Q,s.  2,  31,  135, 
342.  343,  345,  361,  463,  546-8,  563-4,  567,  1056, 
2056-7,  2477,  2488,  2709  and  2710). 

IS.  The  first  attack  on  property  by  the  rioters 
was  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Wednes- 
day, 12th  May  {Qs.  135,  142-4).  The  Bioscope  Cafe 
w^as  attacked  at  about  2.40  p.m.  {0..  2113).  The 
South  W^estern  Hotel  and  Anghern  &  Piel's  pre- 
mises were  next  attacked.  Anghern  &  Piel's  pre- 
mises were  burnt.  Large  crowds  by  this  time 
were  about  the  streets  (Qs.  3,  434,  531,  1067  and 
1128),  and  very  extensive  damage  and  injury  to 
property  was  done,  a  large  number  of  buildings 
being  attacked  and  burnt  or  their  contents  taken 
out  and  destroyed  (vide  paragra'phs  32,  33,  34,  41 
and  42  of  this  Rejyort).  'The'  riots  continued  till 
about  2  a.m.  on  Thursday  (xlscension  Day,  a  public 
holiday),  when  the  crow^ds  to  some  extent  dis- 
persed only  to  re-assemble  later  on  during  the 
course  of  that  day.  Paoting  continued  till  al)Out 
midnight  of  the  13th,  after  Vhich  no  further  dis- 
turbances took  place  {Qs.  184  and  190). 

19.  It  appears  that  prior  to  these  occurrences 
there  had  been  vague  rum.ours  of  possible  trouble. 
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antl  it  was  thought  that  on  Satiii'chiy  ai'ti'i'iiooii, 
15th  May.  thei'O  might  be  (listiifliances.  It  was 
not  anticipated  that  anything  wonld  occur  Ijefore 
that  (lay  {Qs.  2,  18,  545,^ W50,  S074,  2081  and  2.'i84). 
Tlic  i*olice  woi'e  of  opinion  tluit  ^■io]ence  might 
thcni  be  I'esorted  to  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
•cnstoniavy  for  large  n umbers  of  })eoph'  from  along 
the  Keef  to  come  into  town  on  that  day,  and  the 
police  had  ini'onnation  tliat  if  the  Town  Hall  could 
not  be  obtained  for  a  meeting  the  public  intended 
holding  a  meeting  on  that  Saturday  on  the  Union 
Grounds  {Qs.  2,  72-4.  W9,  150-6,  256,  294,  302,  359, 
-363,  541  and  545). 

20.  The  authorities  accordingly  intended  taking 
steps  to  secure  a  concentration  of  the  police  for 
Saturday  afternoon  [Qs-  294  and  297))  and  were 
taken  wdiolly  by  surprise,  and  had  made  no  pre- 
parations to  cope  specially  ^Yith  any  riots  on  the 
■day  they  actually  began  (q.  346). 

'21.  The  rioting  assumed  such  proportions  at  the 
outset  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  it  with  the 
police  available.  The  rioters  w^ere  very  deter- 
mined {Qs.  169,  172-3,  262-3,  346,  364-5,  401-2,  405 
mid  2040). 

22.  The  authorities  decided  not  to  arm  the  police 
as  they  were  of  opinion  that  should  arms  be  used, 
a  very  serious  state  of  affairs  might  arise,  numbers 
'of  lives  might  be  lost  and  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty miglit  :ensue  {Qs.  4,  160,  265,  427-8,  2052,  2084, 
2125-6,  2147  •aud  2689). 

20.  The  total  authorized  strength  of  the  uni- 
formed police,  exclusive  of  the  Criminal  Invesfi- 
•galion  Department,  in  the  Witwatersrand  area  was 
7oO  officers  and  men.  Of  this  number,  however, 
only  454  were  available  for  duty  at  the  time  of  the 
rii^ts.  A  number  of  men  were  absent  on  leave  and 
on  active  service  {Qs.  95-7.  146,  149  and  172).  The 
-authorities  hold  that  these  numbers  are  sufficient 
to  do  oidinary  police  work  in  normal  times 
{Q.  466),  and  informed  your  Committee  that  it  is 
recognised  in  all  countries  that  the  ordinary  estal)- 
lishment  of  police  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  a 
situation  in  times  .of  emergency  {Q.  4). 
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'24.  Al  '2  p.m.  on  tlu'  Wi'diU'sday  tliero  were  tliree^ 
sergeants  aiul  2H  eonslables  in  the  streets  in  the 
(•(Mi'trc  of  Johanneslnirg  doing  l)eat  duty.  The 
length  of  the  streets  is  aboat  thirty  miles  {Qs.  146 
(did  147).  The  other  men  were  on  duty  in  Jeppes, 
Fordsburg,  etc.  The  married  men  belonging  to  the 
fore(>  lix'e  a  ('onsiderat)le  distance  away  from  the 
central  baiiacks  of  the  town^  and  it  "takes  some 
time  to  get  them  in.  Johannesbnrg  district  is 
divided  into  3(5  police  stations  controlled  by  head- 
quarters and  divided  into  four  areas,  which  areas 
are  again  subdivided  (Q.  147)- 

25.  The  size  of  the  district  covered  by  this  police 
force  is  eight  miles  in  one  direction,  viz.,  from 
Langlaagte  to  Cleveland,  and  23  miles  in  another 
direction,  viz.,  from  C'raighall  to  Jacksonsdrift 
{Q..   160). 

26.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  authorities  imme- 
diately to  concentrate  the  entire  police  force  in  the 
centre  of  Johannesbui'g,  where  the  riots  were  tak- 
ing place,  as  the  suburbs  and  outlying  districts 
also  had  to  l)e  protected,  but  as  far  as  practicable, 
this  was  done,  and  by  6  p.m.  there  were  200  police 
concentrated  and  emplo^^ed  at  the  scene  of  the  dis^ 
turbances  {Q.  149).  During  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day all  available  men  were  on  duty  in  The  centre 
of  the  town,  and  the  whole  of  the  suburbs  left  un- 
protected (Q.  203). 

27.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  disturbances 
innunierable  calls  on  the  telephone  and  applica- 
tions for  piotection  were  made  to  the  police  by 
meml)ers  of  the  public  who  feared  the  destruction 
of  their  property  (Qs.  4  and  504).  Although  pro- 
tection could  not  be  given  in  each  individual  case 
(Qs.  477,  483  and  505).  the  men  who  had  been  con- 
centrated at  the  Central  Barracks  were  from  time 
to  time  and  as  far  as  possible  despatched  from 
there  to  the  threatened  localities  {Qs.  488-9,  490 
and  503). 

28.  Great  numbers  of  men,  women  and  children 
were  present  in  the  crowds  as  spectators.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  individuals  who  were  activelv  con- 
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ceriiod  in  tlu'  l)iiniiiig  and  dcNstriiclion  of  property 
was  not  great;  but  many  hnndicds,  in  some  cases 
thousands,  of  citizens  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity crowded  the  streets  and  acted  as  a  screen, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  police  to 
effect  airests  or  in  many  cases  to  prevent  the  burn- 
ing and  destruction  of  property.  Undoubtedly, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  tliere 
were  large  nund)ers  of  people  of  all  classes  in  the 
crowds  who,  whilst  not  participating  in  the  work 
of  destruction,  syni})athised  with  the  rioters 
(Qs.  4.  19,  :2J6-7,  :?36,  ^239,  S40,  343-4,  347,  306,  389. 
390,  517,  521,  523,   1026,   1069  and  1111). 

29.  The  certificates  of  membership  granted  l)y 
the  Consumers'  Alliance  to  merchants,  traders  and 
others  were  exhibited  l)_y  the  latter  at  their  pre- 
mises. During  the  riots  it  appears  that  places 
where  these  certificates  were  exhil)ited  were  con- 
sideied  safe  from  attack,  and  as  a  consequence 
numbers  of  people  obtained  from  the  Consumers" 
Alliance  and  from  the  Petitioners'  Committee  cer- 
tificates of  a  similar  nature,  which  were  posted  up 
at  their  premises  {Qs.  114-9,  982,  2498-9  and  2506). 

30.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  in  possession  of 
the  ringleaders  were  typed  and  printed  lists  con- 
taining the  names  of  premises  purporting  to  be 
owned  or  occupied  by  enemy  subjects  {Qs.  102-6, 
126,  211,  268-9,  374-5,  422,  443-4,  475,  1952,  1976, 
2062,  2064,  2113,  2116,  2119,  213S-9,  2167,  2178, 
2180-1,  2183,  2200,  2521-2,  2543,  2549,  2551,  2555-6, 
2565  and  2639).  No  evidence  has  been  forthcoming 
as  to  wdio  framed  these  lists  or  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  rioters. 

31.  Apparently  led  by  men  in  possession  of  these 
lists,  the  crowds  split  up  into'  sections,  and  if 
headed  off  in  one  direction,  would  go  off  elsevsdiere 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  object,  and 
w^ould  sometimes  return  later  on  to  a  place  they 
had  been  prevented  from  attacking  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  then  put  fire  thereto  {Qs.  182,  490,  2062 
and  2113). 

32.  In  many  instances  furniture,    merchandise, 
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etc.,  was  (aken  out  of  buildings,  thrown  out  and 
set  fire  to  in  the  streets  (Q.  492)  in  the  presence  of 
large  crowds  who  took  no  steps  to  interfere. 

:33.  In  the  foregoing  circumstances  the  police 
were  instructed  to  do  all  in  their  power— without 
resoi'ting  to  actual  violence — in  order  to  restrain 
and  disperse  the  crowds  and  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  property.  There  is  evidence  that  in 
many  instances  they  (the  police)  were  successful 
in  so  doing,  the  result  being  the  saving  of  proper- 
ties, 35  in  number,  to  the  estimated  value  of 
£414,085  {Qs.  175-6),  but  in  many  instances  the 
police  were  not  successful  {Qs.  164  cind  2077),  and 
this  gave  rise  to  allegations  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  public  that  the  police  had  failed  to  do  their 
duty  owing  to  indifference  if  not  actual  sympathy 
with  the  mob.  An  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  however,  failed  to  elicit  any  evidence 
in  support  of  these  charges.  {Qs.  194-200).  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  that  the  police 
(many  of  whom  were  on  duty  continuously  for  48 
hours  without  being  relieved)  {Q.  182)  performed 
their  duty  well  in  trying  circumstances  {Q.  2089) 
{hut  inde  paragravli  70  of  this  report). 

34.  The  destruction  of  property  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  centre  of  Johannesburg. 

35.  On  Thursday'  morning  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, accompanied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
went  over  to  Johannesburg  from  Pretoria.  The 
Minister  consulted  the  Chief  of  Police  at  Johan- 
nesburg, the  Mayor  of  Johannesburg  and  other 
leading  citizens,  and  arranged  with  Col.  Anderson 
that  the  Civic  Guard  (numbering  about  2,000  men) 
{Q,s.  189  mid  202)  should  be  called  out,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  members  of  this  body  did  good 
service  in  patrolling  the  suburbs  and  outlying 
districts,  and  the  police  were  released  for  dutv  in 
the  central  area  {Q.  4). 

36.  A  statement  was  on  Thursday  morning  pub- 
lished by  the  Minister  appealing  to  the  people  of 
Johannesbui'g  to  assist  the  Government  in  restor- 
ing law  and  order,  and  stating  that  the  question 
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of  the  treatment  of  enemy  subjects  had  been  eom- 
pletely  changed  by  recent  events,  which  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  re-consideration  of  the  whole 
question.  The  pubb'cation  of  this  statement  it  is 
alleged  had  a  good  effect. 

37.  The  Petitioners'  Committee,  after  an  inter- 
view with  the  Minister,  also  published  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Johannesburg  to  co-operate  with 
the  Committee  in  assisting  the  police.  Some  600 
men  turned  up  in  response  to  this  appeal  and  did 
useful  work  in  helping  to  restore  order.  Valuable 
assistance  to  the  authorities  was  also  rendered  by 
the  Official  Organisation  of  the  Labour  Party.  In 
addition  to  the  voluntary  assistance  obtained  in 
this  way,  a  bod}^  of  mounted  police  was  brought 
-over  from  Pretoria,  and  troops  were  at  once 
ordered  up  from  Cape  Town.  These  troops,  how- 
ever, ^vere  stopped  e7i  route  and  sent  back,  as  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Johannesbui'g  the  disturb- 
ance had  ceased  (Q.s.  4,  5  and  345). 

38.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  riots  it  appeared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  arrests— save 
in  exceptional  cases — the  authorities  considering 
that  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders  at  that  time 
would  only  lead  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
crowd  and  the  forcible  rescue  of  persons  arrested 
{Qs.  4,  o7,  169,  262,  288,  404,  408-9  and  491).  In- 
structions were  accordingly  given  by  the  police  to 
members  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment, who  were  in  plain  clothes,  to  mark  down, 
and  if  possible  identify,  the  ringleaders,  in  order 
to  ensure  their  subsequent  prosecution  {Qs.  4.  25, 
180  and  415). 

39.  As  a  consequence  of  these  instructions  a 
numbei'  of  arrests  were  made  subsequent  to  the 
riots,  and  99  ])ei'sons  were  prosecuted,  of  whom  64 
were  convicted.  Tvrenty-six  of  the  accused  were 
-discharged  ^owing  to  refusal  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  were  enemy  subjects,  to  give  evidence 
:againsi  them,  whilst  nine  weio  discharged  for 
other  reasons. 

40.  The  charges  preferred  (here,  and  elsewhere  in 
rs.c.  7— '16.] 
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tiu'  L'iiionj  iiu-liulc'cl  tlict'l,  iiialiciou.s  injur}'  tu  pro- 
perty, attempted  arson,  inciting  to  riot,  "  geweld  ", 
obsti'uctino'  ihv  police,  assault  on  the  police,  re- 
C(Mvino  stolen  pro])erty,  etc.  The  sentences  were 
as  follows  : — £20  or  three  months,  £3  or  one 
month,  £5  or  six  weeks,  £o  or  ten  days,  two 
months'  hard  labour,  £10  or  one  month,  £7  10s.  or 
one  month,  six  weelvs'  hard  labour,  £10  fine,  £2. 
fine. 

.1:1.  The  estimated  total  of  damage  done  to  pro- 
perty at  Johannesburg  during  the  riots  is  the  sum 
of  £338, 597.  made  up  as  follows  : — Enemy  pro- 
perty £87,255.  joint  enemy  and  British  or  Allies' 
property  £7-1:. 957,  British  and  Allies'  property 
£176,385. 

42.  The  number  of  places  Avrecked  or  damaged 
by  fire  vx'as  168.  out  of  which  50  places  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

43.  The  Fire  Brigade  rendered  good  assistance, 
and  did  what  was  possible  in  the  circumstances, 
behaving  splendidly  in   the   face   of  considerable- 
opposition  (Q.  J  73). 

44.  Passing  to  the  occurrences  at  the  other 
centres  of  disturbance  it  would  seem  that  although 
there  had  been  no  active  steps  taken  in  the  way  of 
forming  committees,  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government's 
policy  towards  persons  of  enemy  origin.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  "Lusitania  had  moreover  aroused  the 
utmost  horror  and  indignation.  There  was  how- 
ever no  indication  that  any  outbreak  would  take 
place,  and  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that, 
but  for  the  so-called  lead  given  Ijy  Johannesburg, 
the  news  of  which  v/as  received  by  telegraph  and 
published  in  the  local  Press  at  each  centre,  it  is 
prol)at)le  that  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  would 
have  occurred. 

45.  The  authorities  had  apparently  been  of 
ophiion  ihat  whatever  might  be  the  effect  on  Jo- 
hannesburg of  t]ie  events  leading  up  to  the  riots- 
there,  there  would  not  be  the  same  tendency  to- 
take  violent  measures  in  other  places  in  the  Union,. 
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where  the  [)u[)iilali()n  hud  in  the  [)asl  been  law- 
abiding  and  not  easily  excited.  The  authorities 
had  aecoi'dingly  taken  no  special  steps  in  antici- 
pation of  distni'banees. 

4G.  At  Ca})e  'J\)\vn  and  Hloenifontein,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  lioting  was  conunenced  and  led  by  nieni- 
'bei"s  01  the  Defence  Poree  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
l)Ourhood,  while  in  T'ape  Town  sailors  from  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour  also  took  a  prominent  pa  it. 
In  Maritzl3urg  it  is  said  that  railwaymen  initiated 
the  disturbances. 

47.  J\s  in  Johannesburg,  it  would  seem  that  the 
actual  destruction  was  commenced  and  carried  out 
by  comparatively  small  parties  of  men.  Crowds, 
however,  immediately  asseml^led,  w-ho  largely 
sympathised  wTth  what  was  being  done,  and  l^y 
their  presence  hampeied  the  police  in  their  efforts, 
to  deal  with  the  situation. 

48.  In  every  place  the  officer  in  command  came^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  by  the 
police  would  be  a  fatal  error,  and  the  police  ^vere 
accordingly  not  armed — except  with  batons.  At 
different  places  attempts  to  arrest  prominent  riot- 
ers \vere  made,  but,  owTng  to  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  crowds,  such  attempts  were  abandoned 
and  men  already  arrested  had  actually  in  some 
instances  to  be  released. 

49.  Your  Committee  does  not  propose  to  deal  in 
any  detail  with  the  disturbances  elsewhere  than  at 
Joiianuesburg.  For  particulars  of  such  disturb- 
ances reference  should  be  made  to  the  evidence 
published.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  marked  similarit}'  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  disturbances  were  begun  and  carried  out 
by  the  crowds  in  each  place,  and  owing  possibly 
to  this  fact,  a  widely-held  opinion  existed  at 
Bloemfontein  and  at  Durban  that  emissaries  from 
JohanneslMirg  had  come  down  shortly  before  the 
riots  and  oi-ganised  them  in  ^hose  places.  In  Dur- 
ban the  authorities  made  enquiries  to  ascertain  if 
this  were  the  case,  and  your  Committee  was  in- 
formed that  no  evidence    could     be     obtained    to^ 

[S.C.  7— '16.] 
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justify  thai  view.  Simiiaviy  in  J^loomfoiitein  no 
evidence  was  forlhcoining  that  any  persons  I'lom 
Joliannesbuvg  had  come  there  for  the  above  pur- 
pose (Q.  :217). 

50.  Your  Committee  had  ])efo)e  it  certain  records 
of  civil  trials,  criminal  prosecutions,  certain  police 
reports,  and  other  documenls,  'ind  the  CAidence 
taken  in  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  Ward 
upon  an  enquiry  held  hy  him  at  Bloemfontein  re- 
lative to  the  occurrences  there.  These  documents 
being  exceedingly  voiuminous  your  Committee  did 
not  consider  it  necesi-ary  to  attach  them  to  this 
report. 

51.  In  connection  \vith  die  enquiry  at  Bloem- 
fontein, Mr.  Justice  W  ard  in  his  report  states 
inter  alia  : 

"  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine  in  de- 
tail the  evidence  on  this  charge  "  (against  Col. 
Beer,  Commissioner  of  Police  at  Bloemfontein, 
for  having  tailed  to  do  his  duty  in  connection 
with  the  riots)  "  because  General  Hertzog  after 
the  principal  witnesses  had  been  called  ex- 
pressed himself  as  satisfied. that  Colonel  Beer 
and  the  police  hm\  done  what  they  could  in  the 
circumstances,  and  in  Lhis  expression  of  opin- 
ion I  concur.  I  may  add  that  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  Colonel  Beer  decided  not  to 
call  a  number  of  witnesses  he  had." 

\Q.  2287).  This  finding,  which  appears  to  have 
been  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  admission 
made  by  General  Hertzog,  should  not,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  Committee,  be  considered,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  necessaiijy  hnal.  General  Hertzog 
appeared  before  your  Committee  and  in  explana- 
tion of  his  attitude,  stated  : 

"  With  regard  to  Colonel  Beer  he  was 
called  upon  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  held  accountable  for  not  iiaving  taken  the 
necessary  precaations,  and  he  simply  said,  I 
was  away  and  knew  nothino  about  it.  so  1 
could  not  have  intcrfoied.'  Naturally,  that 
beino-  go,   Colonel   Beer  it  not  to   be  blamed. 
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V,  illi  regard  to  tbe  poJice  si;-ilioiied  at  xariuus 
points  I  felt  that  these  men  being  so  tew  in 
numbei-  and  their  being  without  any  weapons 
and  acting  on  wiiat  we  weie  told  were  their 
instructions,  they  were  not  to  be  blamed,  so  as 
tar  as  that  enqiiirv  was  concerned,  it  is  qinte 
right.  1  said  that  nothing  n.ore  could  be  said 
and  no  thin  o-  more  couki  be  done  and  they 
niust  bo  absolyeo.  Ail  right,  but  there  re- 
mained the  other  question  which  was  the 
question  not  I'et'ened  lo  Judge  Ward,  and  that 
was  in  how  far  were  the  police  as  a  body  to  i)e 
ijlamed  for  what  occurred  there  that  night, 
and  with  regard  to  tiiat  1  say — and  I  have  all 
along  said— there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  own  mimi  that  gross  deieliction  of  duty 
took  place  in  that  the  men  in  charge  under 
Beer  did  not  do  vx'liat  they  should  have  done." 
(Qs.  2290.) 
52.  The  amount  of  damage  done  at  the  under- 
mention ed  hve  towns  is  estimated  as  follows  :  — 


Emeuy 

Joint  Enemy 
&  British   or 

British  and 
Allies 

Tot:il-. 

property. 

Allies 
property. 

property . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Durban 

18,812 

23,186 

159,766 

201,764 

Pietermaritzbuiii- 

5,930 

1^,352 

— 

19,282 

Port  Elizahet!) 

5,0  GO 

2.080 

3,895 

11,535 

Cape  Towji  ... 

30,358 

3,027 

13,341 

46,726 

BJoeivifonlein 

700 

10.000 

6,280 

16.980 

53.  In  addition  to  the  six  to^vns  already  men- 
tioned in  this  report  disturbances  (some  of  a  very 
mild  character)  occurred  in  the  following  places, 
viz.:  Boksburg,  Benoni,  Sprinos,  Krugersdorp, 
Pretoria,  Kimberley,  East  London,  Dundee,  Vry- 
heid  and  Port  Shepstone.  In  some  of  these  places 
no  burning  took  place  and  the  damage  done  was 
veiy  slight,  e.g.,  at  East  London  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  £29. 

[S.C.  7— '16.] 
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54.  The  (laiiiaoe  done  to  pioperty  within  the 
Union  during'  tiie  riots  and  iistiirhances  is  esti- 
mated at  the  Slim  of  £670,3  l4,  made  i\\)  as  follows  : 
Enemy  propet'ty  £15i2,;]08,  joint  enemy  and  British 
or  Allies'  property  £14i2,92:i,  and  Jhitish  and  Allies- 
property  £381,083. 

55.  Instructions  were  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  tiie  police  to  do  ev^ery thing  in  their 
power  to  Ijring  to  justice  ail  persons  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  riots  and  against  whom  sufficient 
evidence  was  forthcoming  (Qs.  5,  222  and  288).  The 
difficnily  in  effecting  arrests  at  the  time  of  the 
jiots  lias  already  ):)een  referred  to.  But  numbers 
of  names  were  taken  down  l)y  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation Department  and  many  persons  who  had 
participated  in  the  disturbances  were  subsequently 
prosecuted.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  great 
difficulty  A^  as  experienced  in  identifying  the  ring- 
leaders at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  even  then 
with  regard  to  those  who  could  be  so  identified  it 
afterwards  proved  to  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  obtain  evidence  to  prosecute,  owing  to 
the  unwillingness  in  many  instances  of  the  public 
to  offer  any  assistance,  and  the  fears  which  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  even  by  some  of  the  com- 
plainants who  suffered  loss,  to  come  forwriiil  and 
give  evidence  (Q.  2S7). 

56.  W'hilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  genei'al  public  sympathised  with  the  rioting, 
it  is  evident  that  at  any  rate  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disturbances  the  public,  although  present 
in  large  numbers,  took  no  steps  to  assist  in  main- 
taining law  and  order  (Qs.  205,  241,  494,  ol-3,  532, 
575  and  1977).  At  later  stages,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  practi- 
cally at  every  centre,  and  assistance  was  forth- 
coming, which,  had  it  been  offered  in  the  first  in- 
stance, might  possibly  have  prevented  any  damage 
or  destruction  from  taking  place. 

57.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  day  on 
which  the  disturbances  began  in  all  centres,  other 
than  Johannesburo-,  was  Ascension  Da  v.      In  con- 
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sequence  of  this,  large  numbeis  ol  citizens  wiio 
miglit  otherwise  liave  been  avaihible,  were,  as  your 
Committee  was  informed,  out  of  town,  and  their 
services  could  consequently  not  be  immediately 
i-equisitioned. 

58.  With  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  the  riot- 
ers, representations  wei'e  in  some  cases  made  to  the 
Government  not  to  press  the  prosecutions.  As  an 
instance  may  be  mentioned  a  resohition  passed  at 
a  piibh'c  meeting  held  at  Pietermaritzburg  soon 
after  the  date  of  the  riots  requesting  that  prosecu- 
tions should  not  be  proceeded  with. 

59.  In  the  whole  Union  180  persons  were  con- 
victed in  connection  with  the  riots  and  penalties 
were  inflicted  as  above  stated  (vide  pararfvaph  40). 

60.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  j-our  Committee 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Minister  of 
Justice  has  any  control  over  prosecutions  or  the 
right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  them,  the  duty 

■of  piosecuting  offenders  Ijeing  by  law  exclusively 
vested  in  the  Attorneys- General  of  the  respective 
Provinces  of  the  Union. 

61.  Similarly,  the  Government  or  the  Minister 
of  Justice  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  discretion  of  the  Judges  or  Magistrates  before 
whom  cases  are  brought,  they  being  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  any  interference  or  control  in  their 
judicial  capacity. 

62.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  disturbances,  your 
Committee,  after  a  consideration  of  the  evidence 
is  of  opinion  that  prior  to  the  8th  of  May,  1915, 
the  public  feeling  had  been  arou.sed,  through  the 
circumstances  already  detailed,  to  such  a  pitch 
that  it  only  required  the  publication  of  the  news  of 
the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  ".   followed   ])y  the 

.accounts  of  rioting  in  England,  so  prominently  ad- 
vertised in  Johannesburg,  to  create  a  situation 
which  made  it  possible  for  a  certain  section  of  the 
public  to  initiate  and  carry  out  the  deplorable 
rioting  and  destruction  of  property  which  took 
place  at  Johannesburg — followed  l)y  similar  riots 
elsewhere. 

[S.C.  7— 'I6.J 
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60.  It  iias  beoii  suggested  thai  the  Consumers 
Alliance  and  the  Petitioners  Committee  were  im- 
plicated in  the  riots,  but  no  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced before  your  Committee  in  support  of  this 
view. 

64.  iour  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  ob- 
jects of  those  Committees,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, were  legitimate  and  tliat  although  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  propaganda  public  feeling  may  have 
been  increased,  those  Committees,  judging  from 
the  evidence  adduced,  took  no  part  in  the  riots. 

65.  It  was  stated  by  various  witnesses  that  m 
their  o})inion  an  organised  body  of  men  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  riots  and  the  burning  and  de- 
struction of  property  {Qs.  ^4,  127-8,  210-2,  341,  370, 
377,  4I6-7,  444,  1955,  1957,  1063,  2003,  2043-4,  2064-5, 
2161-2,  2182-3,  2570-1,  and  2724),  but  your  Com- 
mittee has  been  unable  to  obtain  definite  evidence 
which  establishes  this  view.  There  is  however  a 
very  strong  suspicion  that  some  such  organisation 
actually  existed. 

66.  In  this  connection  your  Committee  would 
refer  to  the  considered  judgnient  of  Judge-Presi- 
dent de  Villiers,  delivered  on  the  11  th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Pretoria,  in  the 
case  of  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel,  Ltd.,  vs.  Sala- 
mander Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  which  case  the 
v/hole  question  of  the  riots  at  Johannesburg  in 
May,  1915,  was  very  fully  gone  into  and  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  Court.  The 
learned  Judge,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  said  :  — 

"  It  has  been  argued  that  .  .  .  the  loss- 
was  not  occasioned  l:»y  civil  commotion  be- 
cause it  is  in  evidence  that  there  was  an 
organisation  at  the  back  of  it  and  the  Court 
has  been  urged  to  find  that  the  loss  would  have 
happened  in  any  case  whether  the  crowds  had 
assisted  or  not.  Now  upon  the  evidence  be- 
fore us  I  am  not  prepared  to  find  that.  There 
is  certainly  some  evidence,  evidence  of  a  very 
disquieting  nature,  that  there  was  somebody 
at  the  back  of  it.     fhe  name  of  the  Consumers 
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Alliance  lias  been  mentioned  in  the  comse  of 
the  evidence.  The  Consumers  .Vlliance  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Beamish  to  have  been  started 
some  time  previously  to  promote  the  interests 
of  British  trade.  It  is  in  evidence  that  there 
were  certain  lists  handed  about  among  the 
crowd  (where  these  came  from  does  not  ap- 
pear) and  that  there  were  certain  leaders  of 
the  crowd  who  after  one  place  had  been  de- 
molished gave  a  signal  for  the  crowd  to  follow 
them,  and  the  name  of  the  next  place  was 
passed  among  the  crowd.  There  is.  therefore, 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence  before  the  Court 
that  there  were  some  people  at  the  back  of  it, 
and  certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  welfare,  it  is  most  desiral)le  that  this 
matter  should  be  sifted  to  the  verv  founda- 
tion." 

67.  Mr.  A.  F.  Kobinson,  of  Johannesburg,  who 
was  manager  of  the  above-mentioned  firm  of  Oren- 
stein-Arthur  Koppel,  Ltd.,  and  who  represented 
that  firm  in  the  above-mentioned  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Transvaal,  in  giving  his  evi- 
dence before  your  Committee  stated  (Qs.  1962  and 
196S)  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  action  it  was 
material  to  show^  that  the  riots  had  been  previous - 
Iv  organised,  but  despite  strenuous  endeavours 
the  requisite  evidence  could  not  be  obtained. 

68.  Even  if  there  were  such  an  organisation 
(vide  paragraph  65)  the  police  were  undoubtedly 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  The  police  authori- 
ties cannot  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  the  num- 
l)er  of  police  at  the  various  centres  were  unequal  to 
deal  with  situations  such  as  occurred  at  the  vari- 
ous centres  with  so  little  warning. 

69.  Your  Committee  cannot  but  conclude  from 
the  evidence  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  police 
at  the  various  centres  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  not  resorting  to  the  use  of  firearms  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  led  to  denlorable  results,  especi- 
al Iv  having  regard  to  the  large  number  of  sight- 
seers, men.  women  and  children,  who  accom- 
panied the  mobs. 
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70.  Tow  aids  the  end  of  the  enquiry  certain  im- 
portant \\'i'itt(4i  statements,  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  certain  luiidentitied  meml)ers  of  the  Police 
force  during  the  riots  were  submitted  to  your 
Committee.  These  statements  are  to  some  extent 
not  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character,  of  witnesses  examined  by  your 
Committee,  who  deposed  that  in  circumstances  of 
excentionai  difliculty,  the  police  did  all  in  their 
power  loyally  to  observe  and  perform  their  duty 
in  dealing  with  the  disturbances.  (Qs.  280-2,  394- 
5,  51 L  560-2.  1022.  2089,  2124,  2146,  2156,  2196, 
2707-8). 

71.  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  time  does  not  per- 
mit of  a  thorouoii  investigation  of  the  aboA^e-men 
tioned  allegations,  your  Committee,  save  to  the  ex- 
tent herein  set  forth,  does  not  express  any  opinion 

'on  the  conduct  of  the  police  during  the  riots,  leav- 
ing the  question  of  investigation  of  tire  above-men- 
tioned allegations  over  for  further  enquiry  either 
by  a  Committee  of  this  House,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  House  may  direct. 

72.  Your  Committee  considers  that  the  evidence 
clearh^  shows  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
for  the  police  to  have  attempted  any  arrest  of  ring- 
leaders of  the  mobs  while  the  disturbances  were 
proceeding,  as  the  police  were  in  insufficient  num- 
bers to  effect  such  arrests,  or  to  retain  any  such 
persons  so  arrested  in  custody,  and  such  attempted 
arrests  may  have  led  to  more  serious  disturbances. 

73.  As  regards  the  punishment  of  those  con- 
victed, it  would  seem  that  in  many  cases  the  pun- 
ishments were  light. 

74.  It  appears  that  the  sentences  of  the  lower 
Courts  were  to  a  great  extent  based  on  the  sen- 
tences in  the  cases  of  (1)  Eex  vs.  William  Kenny, 
and  (2)  Rex  vs.  Kathleen  Higgins. 

75.  In  these  cases,  which  were  tried  at  Cape 
Town  in  July,  1915,  before  Mr.  Justice  Gardiner 
and  Mr.  Justice  de  Vilfiers  as  a  Special  Court,  the 
accused  were  convicted  of  the  crime  of  public 
violence  and  of  contravening  paragraph  15  (2) 
(b)  of  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act    of    1914,    and 
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sentenced  (1)  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20,  or  be  imprisoned 
for  three  months  withont  hard  labour,  and  {'2)  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £15,  or  be  imprisoned  for  two  months 
withont  hard  lal)onr.  In  sentencing  the  accused 
Mr.  Justice  Gardiner  said  inter  alia:  — 

"  In  considering  tlie  sentence  I  have  borne 
in  mind  that  there  were  certain  extenuating 
circumstances  in  your  favour.  What  you  did, 
foolish  and  mischievous  as  it  was,  was  not 
done  for  private  gain  or  private  revenge.  .  .  . 
I  talie  it  that  you  were  enraged  b}'  tlie  actions 
of  our  enemy.  You  Ivnew  that  Germany  had 
employed  methods  abhorrent  to  all  civilised 
men,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Conven- 
tion which  that  power  had  signed.  You  were 
aware  no  doubt,  that  warfare  was  being; 
waged  by  Germany  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
has  not  been  waged  by  any  civilised  State  for 
many,  many  years,  if  ever.  You  were  also  no 
doubt  inflamed  b3^  perhaps  the  greatest  crime 
that  has  been  committed  in  warfare,  the  mur 
der  of  innocent  women  and  children  in  the 
'  Lusitania.  You  were  rightly  enraged,  justi- 
fiably enraged,  but,  unfortunately  for  your- 
selves and  the  innocent  victims  of  your  folly, 
you  turned  your  rage  into  a  wrong  chan- 
nel. .  .  We  have  taken  into  consideration,  in 
apportioning  the  sentences,  that  the  example 
in  this  course  of  folly  was  not  set  by  Cape 
Town,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  as  a  citizen  of 
this  part,  that  I  do  not  believe  Cape  Town 
would  have  indulged  in  this  madness  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  example  set  in  other  parts 
of  South  Africa.  We  know,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Inspector  Stuart,  that  the  day  before 
the  13th  May,  there  had  been  serious  riots  in 
Johannesburg  and  that  a  full  account  had 
been  published  in  the  Press  here,  and  that 
example,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  riot  here.  We 
have  to  bear  all  these  circumstances  in  mind, 
and  I  think  there  is  another  matter  we  must 
also  bear  in  mind  and  that  is  that  whilst  this 
Special   Court  is   sitting,     there     is     another 
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Special  Court  dealing  witJi  cases  of  treason. 
The  Attorney- General  has  seen  fit  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  these  cases  which  we  are 
trying  and  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion. I  think  it  is  right  to  say  that  there  can 
be  no  comparison  in  seriousness  between  the 
two  crimes.  In  the  one  crime  persons  have 
endeavoured  to  upset  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. In  your  case  you  have  endeavoured 
to  injure  persons  who,  possibly  quite  wrongly^ 
you  considered  to  be  His  Majesty's  enemies,  or 
sympathisers  with  His  Majesty's  enemies,  al- 
though I  do  not  say  that  that  extenuated  your 
offence,  or  say  that  it  is  not  a  serious  offence 
to  destroy  property.  Persons  who  engaged 
in  rebellion  have  destroyed  valuable  human 
lives  and,  therefore,  we  must  repudiate  any 
suggestion — that  is  the  Court  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  allow  any  suggestion — if  the  Attor- 
ne3^-General  meant  to  make  it,  that  the  crimes 
can  be  put  upon  the  same  level.  One  is  much 
more  serious  than  the  other.  We  have  looked 
into  tlie  sentences,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, which  have  been  passed  by  the  Trea- 
son Court,  and  we  find  that  upon  persons  w^ho 
are  apparently  not  occupying  any  standing  in 
the  community,  sometimes  only  fines  have 
been  inflicted,  and  it  seems  to  us  that,  al- 
though the  Attorney-General  has  asked  that  a 
fine  be  not  imposed,  there  is  no  reason  for 
treating  you  with  more  severity  than  those 
who  took,  up  arms  against  their  King  and 
Government.  .  .  .  You.  Kenny,  as  a  soldier, 
and.  I  believe,  an  ex-policeman,  ought  to  have 
been  the  last  one  to  take  part  in  the  disorder. 
You  will  be  fined  £20  or  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. We  will  not  add  hard  labour  in 
the  event  of  your  not  being  able  to  pay  the 
fine,  but  will  treat  you  in  the  way  in  which 
political  prisoners  are  treated.  You,  Hig- 
gins,  have  already  been  in  gaol  for  three 
months,  and  the  sentence  is  that  you  nay  £15, 
or.  in  default  of  Davment.  two  months'  im- 
prisonment without  hard  labour." 
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•  76.  It  may  MDpear  open  to  remark  that  rela- 
tively so  few  persons  were  arrested  and  V)i-ouoht 
to  trial,  notwithstanding  the  instructions  given  to 
the  detectives  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De- 
partment to  miDgle  with  the  crowds  and  maik 
down  and  if  possible  identify  the  ringleaders,  l^nt 
it  would  seem  that  the  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  property  was  not 
great.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  spec- 
tators appear  to  have  purposely  declined  to  assist 
the  detectives  in  their  enquiries,  and  that  in  many 
instances  information  was  withheld  by  those  who 
sustained  damage,  probably  through  fear  of  repri- 
sals, may  sufficiently  explain  the  matter. 

77.  The  attention   of  your  Committee  has  been 
directed  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament     (Chapter     38    of  1886)  providing  for 
■compensation  for  losses  by  riots.     The  Statute  pro- 
vides inter  alia,  that — 

"  Where  a  house,  shop  or  building  in  any 
police  district  has  been  injured  or  destroyed, 
or  the  property  therein  has  been  injured, 
stolen  or  destroyed  by  any  persons  riotously 
and  tumultuously  assembled  together  .  .  . 
compensation  .  .  .  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
police  rate  of  such  district  to  any  person  who 
has  sustained  loss  by  such  injury,  stealing  or 
destruction." 

78.  It  is  a  matter  for  considei'ation  whether 
legislation  in  this  country,  on  lines  similar  to  those 
of  this  Statute,  would  not  be  desiral)le  in  the 
interests  of  law  and  order,  and  whether  such  legis- 
lation— which  contains  a  principle,  tlie  salutary 
affects  of  which  were  not  unknown  to  our  ances- 
tors— would  not  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  events,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  do  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
^communities  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  occur. 

'  EDW.  PvOOTH. 


Chairman. 


Committee  Pooms, 
House  of  Assemblv. 
25th   Mav.    1916^ 
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Pi;ocEEDi\GS  OF  THK  Sklect  COMMITTEE  appoiiiU'd  l)v  Orders  of 
the  House  of  Assejnbly,  dated  the  28th  March  and  4th  April, 
1916,  on  Incendiarism  :  tlie  Committee  to  liave  power  to  take- 
evidence  and  call  for  pa])ef"s  and  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Rooth, 
ScHAVEiZER,  Gex.  Mybuhgh,  Messrs.  BissET,  Van  dei:  Riet, 
Sampson,    Roos,    Rev.    Mr.    Vorstei:,    Messrs.    Rockev    and 

SCHUKINK. 


Friday,    7fh    April,    1910. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.    Rooth.  Mr.   Sampson. 

Mr.   Schweizer.  Rev.   Mr.   Vorster. 

Gen.   Myburgh.  Mr.  van  der  Riet. 
Mr.   Bisset. 

Clerk  read  Orders  of  the  House,  dated  28tli  March  and  4th 
April,   1916,  appointing  the  Committee. 

Clerk  read  Order  of  the  House,  dated  6th  instant,  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  be  discharged  from  service  on  the  Committee  and  that 
Mr.  Rockey  be  appointed  in  his  stead. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster, 

Resolved :    That  Mr.   Rooth   be   Chairman. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 

Resolved  :    That  there  be  laid  before  the  Committee : 

(1)  The  records   of  the   Supreme   Courts,    Special   Courts   and 

Magistrates'  Courts  in  connection  with  all  cases  of  in- 
cendiarism, arising  out  of  the  anti-German  riots,  which 
occurred  in  May,   1915. 

(2)  The  records  of  the  Supreme  Court,   Transvaal  Provincial 

Division,  in  the  case  of  the  Salamander  Insurance 
Company. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Wednesdav,  at 
10  a.m. 
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]Ve<] Ursula,/,   12th   April,    1016. 


PRESENT : 


Mk.    Rooth    (Chairman). 


Mr.    Scliweizer. 
Gen.  My  burgh. 
Mr.  Bisset. 
Rev.   Mr.   Vorster. 


Mr.   van  der  Riet. 
Mr.   Rockev. 
Mr.  Roos.  " 


The  Hon.   Nicolaas  Jacobus  de  Wet,  K.C.,  M.L.A. ,  Minister  of 
Justice,  was  examined,  and  put  in  : 

(1)  Copy  of  report  of,  and  evidence  given  before,  departmental 

inquiry  into  charges  made  by  General  Hertzog  against 
Magistrate  of  Bloemfontein  and  Colonel  Beer  in  con- 
nection with  the  riots  in  that  city  on  the  night  of  13th 
May,  1915. 

(2)  Summary  of  damage  done  to  property  in  the  anti-German 
riots  of   13th  May,   1915. 

(3)  Schedule  showing  authorized  establishment  and  actual 
strength  of  police  at  different  centres  during  the  anti- 
German  riots. 

(4)  Summary  of  persons  convicted  in  connection  with  anti- 
German  riots  and  penalties  inflicted. 

(5;  Correspondence  and  copies  of  telegrams  in  connection  with 
demonstrations   "vnd  anti-German  riots  in  various  places. 

The  Committee   deliberated   and   adjourned   until   to-morrow,    at 
10.30  a.m. 


Thvrsdaii,    l.',th    April,   191(1. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.    Rooth    (Chairman). 

Mr.    Schweizer.  I  Mr.  van  der  Riet. 

Gen.   My  burgh.  Mr.   Rockey. 

Mr.   Bisset.  Mr.    Sampson. 

Rev.   Mr.  Vorster. 

Colonels  Theodorus  Gustaff  Truter,  Commissioner  of  Police,  Pre- 
toria, and  James  Sholto  Gordon  Douglas,  D.S.O.,  De})uty  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  Johannesburg,  were  examined,  and  Colonel 
Truter  put  in  : 

(1)  List   of    places    proposed    to    be    burnt    down    at  Johannes- 

burg by  the  mob. 

(2)  Copy  of  letter,  dated   11th  May,    1915,   addressed   by  the 

Deputy   Commissioner   rf   Police   to   officers   in   charge   of 
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all  police  areas  requesting  to  be  furnislicd  with  reports 
regarding  damage  done  to  German   ])ro))erty. 

(3)  Copy  of  letter,  dated  Utli  May,  1915,  addressed  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  to  officers  in  charge  of  all 
police  areas  regarding  police  protection. 

(4)  Copy  of  letter,  dated  2nd   September,   1914,  addressed  by 

Deput}'  Commissioner  of  Police  to  the  Secretary,  South 
African  Police,  Pretoria,  regarding  the  feeling  in  Johan- 
nesburg towards  Germans  and  Austrians  in  that  town. 

(5)  Schedule  showing  amount  of  damage  to  property  in  Jo- 
hannesburg   during   anti-German    demonstrations. 

(6)  A  plan  of  Johannesburg  and  suburbs. 

The   Committee   deliberated    and    adjourned    until    to-morrow,    at 
10  a.m. 


Fruhn/,     1 ',th    April^     JO  JO. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 
Mr.    Schweizer.  1  Mr.   van  der  Riet. 


Gen.   My  burgh. 

Mr.   Bisset. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vorster 


Mr.   RocJvey. 
Mr.   Roos. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


Cleik  read  Order  of  the  House,  dated  the  ]  3th  instant,  that 
Mr.  D.  H.  W.  Wessels  be  discharged  from  fui'ther  sei-vice  on  the 
Committee  and  that  Mr.   Schurink  be  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Colonels  Theodorus  Gustaff  Truter,  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Pretoria,  and  Tames  Sholto  Gordon  Douglas,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  Johannesburg,  were  further  examined,  and 
Colonel  Douglas  exhibited  copy  of  the  Records  in  the  case  of 
Orenstein  Arthur  Koppel,  Ltd.  vs.  The  Salamander  Insurance 
Company,  and  exhibited  other  documents  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  Committee's  enquiry. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Monday,  at 
10   a.m. 


Mniuhiii,  17th   April,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mk.  Rooth   (Chairman). 

Gen.   Myburgh.  I  Mr.   Rockey. 

Mr.   Bisset.  j  Mr.   Sampson. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.  Mr.   Schurink. 

Mr.   van   der  Riet. 

Colonels  Theodorus  Gustaff  Truter,  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Pretoria,  and  James  Sholto  Gordon  Douglas,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  Johannesbnx-g,  were  further  examined. 
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Mr.  George  Miller,  Inspector  of  Police,  Johannesburg,  was- 
examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at 
10  a.m. 


Tuc^ddij,  ISih  A  pii],   HI  If;. 


PRESENT : 

Mit.  RooTH  (Chairman). 

Gen.   My  burgh.  Mr.  Rockey. 

Mr.   Bisset.  Mr.  Schweizer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.  Mr.  Schurink. 
Mr.  van  der  Riet. 

Mr.  George  Frithjof  Brandt,  Consul  for  the  Netherlands  in 
Natal,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Muller  and 
Company,  Durban,  was  examined,  and  put  in  copies  of  affidavits 
by  himself,  H.  G.  Buisman,  L.  F.  van  Reenen  and  L.  W.  Thom- 
son, regarding  the  burning  of  the  prernises  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Muller  and  Company,  Durban. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjoui-ned  until  to-morrow,  at 
10  a.m. 


Wednesfhiy,  19t],    'April,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 

Gen.   My  burgh.  Mr.  Rockey. 

Mr.    Bisset.  Mr.  Schweizer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.  Mr.  Roos. 
Mr.   van  der  Riet. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowenthal,  Manager  of  Messrs.  R.  Mviller  and 
Company,  Cape  Town,  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  afe 
10   a.m. 


Thursday,    :>i)th    April,   1916. 


,  PRESENT : 

I 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 

Gen.   Myburgh.  Mr.  Rockey. 

Mr.   Bisset.  Mr.  Schweizer, 

Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.  Mr.  Schurink. 
Mr.   van   der  Riet. 
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Colonel  George  Douglas  Gray,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Cape  Town,  was  examined,  and  put  in  copy  of  the  Police  Report 
on  the  anti-German  riots  which  occurred  in  Cape  Town  on  the 
13th  and   14th   May,    1915. 

Colonel  Gray  also  exhibited  oi'iginal  statements  by  various 
members  of  the  Police  and  public  of  Cape  Town  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  Committee  delil)erated  and  adjouined  until  Thursday,  at 
10   a.m. 


Tlnn:<(l<ni,    .^7lh    April,    I!)  11;. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 
Mr.    Schweizer.  I  Mr.  Sampson 


Gen.   Myburgh. 
Mr.   van  der  Riet. 


Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


The  Chairman  laid   ujoon  the  Table : 

(1)  Letter,  dated  the  25th  instant,  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Brandt, 
in  amplification  of  his  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the    18th   instant. 

(2)  Letter,   dated   the   20th   instant,    from    the    Secretary   for 

Justice  transmitting  copies  of  indictments  with  the 
record  of  the  trials  endorsed  thereon  in  the  cases  tried 
by  the  Special  Criminal  Court,  Cape  Town,  in  July, 
1915. 

(3)  Letter,  dated  20th  instant,  from  the  Secretary  for 
Justice,  transmitting  copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Provin- 
cial Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Pi-etoria,  in  the 
case  of  Orenstein-Koppel.  Ltd.  r.y.  Salamander  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,    Ltd. 

Mr.  Willem  Kuhn,  clerk  employed  by  Messrs.  R.  Muller  and 
Company,  Cape  Town,  and  Major  Peter  Stuart,  Inspector  of 
Police,   Cape  Town,   were  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

On   the  motion   of  the   Chairman, 

Resolved  :  That  there  be  laid  before  the  Committee  copies  of  the- 
correspondence  between  the  Union  Government  and  the  Consul- 
General  for  the  Netherlands  in  connection  with  tlie  anti-German 
riots  which  took  place  at  Durban  in  May,   1915. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  jMonday,  at 
10    a.m. 


Mntuhn/,    Jsf   Ma//,    HHC. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 
Mr.    Schweizer.  |  Mr.   Sampson. 

Gen.   Myburgh.  I  Mr.   Schurink. 

Mr.  van  der"  Riet.  Rev.  Mr.  Yorster. 
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The  Chairinan  laid   ujx)n  the  Tabh'  : 

(1)  A  letter,   dated  the   27th   ultimo,   from  the   Secretary   for 

Justice,  forwarding  records  of  the  Bloemfonteiu  Special 
Court  relating  to  prosecutions  against  persons  connected 
with  the  anti-German  riots. 

(2)  A   letter,   dated  the  27th   ultimo,   from   Mr.    W.    Hosken, 
Johannesburg,  on  the  subject  of  riot  risks  with  Lloyd's. 

Mr.   Percy  Binns,  Chief  Magistrate,  Durban,   was  examined. 
The   Committee   deliberated   and    adjourned    until   to-morrow,   at 
10  a.m. 


T}i(xdny,  2nil  Mnii,    IffKi. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 

Mr.    Schweizer.  I  Mr.   Sampson. 

Gen.   Mybui'gh.  j  Mr.   Schurink. 

Mr.   van  der  Riet.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 

Mr.  Percy  Binns,  Chief  Magistrate,  Durban,  was  further  exam- 
ined, and  put  in  certain  affidavits  relating  to  the  burning  of  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  W.  II.  Muller  and  Company,  Durban. 

Messrs.  William  Holmes,  Councillor,  Durban,  and  Daniel  Dono- 
van, Chief  Constable,  Durban,  were  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at 
10  a.m. 


Wcflncxdny,    Srd   Mdi/,    VUO. 


PRESENT 


Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 

Mr.    Schweizer.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 

Gen.   Myburgh.  Mr.   Rockey. 

Mr.  van  der  Riet.  Mr.   Schurink. 
Mr.  Sampson. 

The  Chairman  laid  upon  the  Table  a  letter,  dated  the  3rd 
instant,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  on  the  subject  of  the 
curtailment  of  expenditure  in  connection  v,'ith  the  recording  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Alfred  Falkland  Robinson,  forriierly  Managing  Director  of 
Orenstein  k  Arthur  Koppel,  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,   was  examined. 

Mr.  Norman  Anstey,  ex-Mayor  of  Johannesburg,  was  examined, 
and  put  in  : 

(1)   Newspaper    extract    unidentified. 
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(2)  Letter,  dated  the  1st  April,  1915,  from  the  Hon.  Secretary 

of     the     British     Patriotic     Traders       and      Consumers' 
Alliance,    to   the   Mayor   of   Joliannesburg. 

(3)  Letter,  dated  the  6th  May,  1915,  from  the  Hon.  Secretary 

of      the      British      Patriotic      Trarlers     and      Consumers' 
Alliance,   to  the  Town  Clerk,   Johannesburg. 

(4)  Letter,    dated    the    11th     May,     1915,      from      Fred.      W. 

Denbigh    to   the  Town    Clerk,    Johannesburg. 

(5)  Letter,    dated    the    ILHh    May,     1915,    from     F.    Catesby 

Holland  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Johannesburg. 

(6)  Copies    of    Resolutions    to    be    proposed    at     Town     Hall 
Meeting. 

(7)  Copy  of  Sxinhii/   Times  of   16th   May,    1915. 
The   Committee   deliberated. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 

Resolved  :  That  evidence  be  taken  only  with  reference  to  riots 
in  the  following  towns,  viz.,  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Durban, 
Bloemfontein,     Pietermaritzburg,    and    Port    Elizabeth. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  vmtil  to-morrow,  at 
10   a.m. 


TJnirsfhni,   J,tli    Mo  if,    WIG. 


PRESENT : 


Ml!.  RooTH  (Chairman). 


Mr.   Schurink. 
Gen.   Myburgli. 
Mr.  van  der  Riet. 
Mr.   Sampson. 


Mr.   Roos. 
Rev.  Mr.  Vorster 
Mr.   Rockey. 
Mr.    Schweizer. 


Mr.  Hear}"  William  Sam])son,  M.L.A.,  was  examined  and  put 
in  extracts  from  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  African  Labour  Partv  held  in  Johannesburg 
on  the  19th  May,  1915. 

Mr.  Charles  Gustav  Fichaixlt,  M.L.A.,  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Monday,  at 
10  a.m. 


Muiiddii,  Sf./t  Mdij,  191G. 


PRESENT : 

Mn.  RooTH  (Chairman). 

Mr.    Schweizer.  Mr.  Roos. 

Gen.   Myburgh.  I  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster 

Mr.   Bisset;  '  Mr.   Rockey. 

Mr.  van  der  Riet.  Mr.   Schurink. 

Mr.   Sampson. 
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Gen.  the  Hon.  James  Barry  Munnik  Hertzog.  M.Lf.A.,  was 
examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at 
10  a.m. 


Tuesr/fi//,    Ulh    M<n/,    lUlfj. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.    Rooth   (Chairman). 

Mr.    Schweizer.  Mr.   Roos. 

Gen.   Myburgh.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 

Mr.   van  der  Riet.  Mr.   Rockey. 

Mr.   Sampson.  Mr.   Schurink. 

Mr.  Henry  Hamilton  Beamish,  representing  the  Petitioners' 
Committee  and  the  British  Citizens  Movement,  Johannesburg,  was 
examined  and  exhibited  certain  documents  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties of  those  bodies. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at 
10  a.m. 


Wcdnesdaii,  lOilt  May,  WIG. 


present : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 

Mr.    Schweizer.  Mr.   van  der  Riet. 

Gen.   Myburgh.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 

Mr    Sampson. 

Mr.    Matthew    Barron,     Chief     Constable    of    Pietermaritzburg, 
was  examined,  and  put  in  : 

(1)  List    of    properties    damaged    in    Pietermaritzburg    as    a 

result  of  the  anti-Gex-man  riots. 

(2)  His  report  to  the  Town  Council,  Pietermaritzburg,  on 
the   anti-German   riots. 

(3)  Extract  from  the  Criminal  Record  Book  of  Pietermaritz- 
burg giving  list  of  persons  placed  on  trial  and  convicted 
for   participation   in   anti-German   riots. 

The   Committee   deliberated    and    adjourned    until    Monday,    at 
10    a.m. 


Monday,  loth  May,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 


Mr.    Schweizer. 
Gen.    Myburgh. 
Mr.   Bisset. 
Mr.  van  der  Riet. 


Mr.   Roos. 
Mr.   Sampson. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


ON     IXCKN'DIAHISM.  XXXV 

'The  Chairman   laid   upuii   Ihe  Table: 

(1)  J^etter,  dated  the    loth   instant,   I'l-oin    Air.  C.    F.   S|)illiaus. 

Cape  Town,    on   the  sul)ject    of  the  anti-Gernian    riots  in 
Cape  Town. 

(2)  Letter,    dated  the  9th   instant,    fnun   .Mr,    F.    C.    llolla-nd, 
on  the  subject  of  the  anti-(Jernian   riots  at  Johannesburg. 

(3)  Letter,  dated  the  8th  instant,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate, 

Durban,    on    the   subject    of    the     anti-German     riots    at 
Durban. 

Mr.    Daniel    Maclaren    Brown,    M.L.A.,    was    examined. 

The    Committee    deliberated    and    adjoui-ned    until   Thursday,    at 
10   a.m. 


Monday,  22nd  Mai/,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 

Gen.   Myburgh.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 

Mr.   Bisset.  IVfr.   Rockey. 

Mr.  van  der  Riet.  .:  Ir.   Schurink. 
Mr.   Sampson . 

The  Chairman  laid  upon  the  Table: 

(1)  Letter  from  Mr.  O.  Pirow,  Pretoria,  dealino-  with  the 
anti-German  riots  at  Johannesburg. 

(2)  Letter  from  Mr.  H.  Gumpold,  Johannesburg,  on  the  sub- 

ject of  the  anti-German  riots. 

(3)  Copies  of  certain  statements  regarding  the  destruction  of 
property  in  Johannesburg  during  the  anti-German  riots. 

(4)  Letter,  dated  the  16th  instant,  from  the  Secretary  for 
Finance,  forwarding,  in  compliance  with,  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee,  dated  the  27th  ultimo,  copies  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Union  Government  and  the 
Coiisul-General  for  the  Netherlands  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  in  connection  with  the 
anti-German   riots  in   Durban. 

The   Chairman  submitted   a   Draft   Report. 

The   Committee   deliberated   and   adjourned   until  to-morrow,   at 
10  a.m. 
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Tuesday,  2Srd  Maij,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairmau). 


Gen.   Myburgh. 
Mr.   Bisset. 
Mr.   van  der  Riet. 
Mr.   Sampson. 


Mr.  Roos. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vorster, 

Mr.  Scliuriuk. 


The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Draft 
Report. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjonrned  until  to-morrow,  at 
10  a.m. 


T/nir.<dfi;/,  QJfth  May,  1016. 


PRESENT : 


Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman). 


Gen.   Myburgh. 

Mr.   Bisset. 

Mr.   van  der  Riet. 


Mr.   Sampson. 
Rev.  Mr.  Vorster, 


The  Committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Draft  Report, 
On  paragraph  35,  as  follows  : 

35.  On  Thursday  the  Minister  of  Justice,  accompanied  by  the' 
Commissioner  of  Police,  went  over  to  Johannesburg  from. 
Pretoria.  The  Minister  consulted  the  Chief  of  Police  at 
Johannesburg,  the  Mayor  of  Johannesburg,  and  other 
leading  citizens,  and  arranged  with  Col.  Anderson  that 
the  Civic  Guard  (numbering  about  2,000  men)  {Qs.  189 
and  W2)  should  be  called  out,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  members  of  this  body  did  good  service  in 
patrolling  the  suburbs  and  outlying  districts,  and  the 
police  were  released  for  duty  in  the  central  area  {Qs.  J^). 

Rev.  Mr.  Vorster  moved:    After  "Mayor  of  Johannesburg"  to 
insert  "  the  Petitioners  Committee  ". 

Upon  which   the   Committee   divided : 


Ayes — 1 . 
Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 


Noes — 5. 
The  Chairman. 
Gen.   Myburgh. 
Mr.   Bisset. 
Mr.  van  der  Riet. 
Mr.   Sampson. 

The  motion  accordingly  negatived. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster, 

Resolved :    That  the  Draft  Report  be  adopted     and     that     the 
Chairman  report  accordingly. 


MINUTES  OV  K\[I)IL\(  K. 


SELKC'T   COMMITTEE   ON   INCENDIAlilSM. 


Wednesday,  12th  April,  1916. 


Mr.   Scliweizer. 
Gen.  My  burgh. 
Mr.  Bisset. 
Eev.  Mr.  Vorster. 


rHESENT : 

Mr.  Eooth  (Chairman). 

Mr.  van  Jer  Kiet. 
Mr.  Rockey. 
Mr.  Eoos. ' 


The  Hon.  j\icnJaas  Jacohus  de  Wet,   K.C.,  examined: 

1,  Chair  man. 1  You  are  the  Minister  of  Justice? — Yes. 

2.  I  should  like  jo\i  to  make  a  statement,  as  far  as  it 
comes  within  your  knowledge,  concerning  the  cases  of  incen- 
diarism which  arose  out  of  the  anti-German  riots  which  oc- 
curred in  May  last  year? — I  should  like  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement  on  some  points  before  I  deal  with  the  question  of 
incendiarism.  First  of  all  as  regards  my  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  Police.  As  you  know  I  am  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This^  Depa^rtment  deals  Avith 
questions  affecting  the  Judg^^s,  Attorneys-General,  Mag'i>>- 
trates,  Masters,  and  with  various  other  things,  in  addition 
to  which  it  has  two  sub-departments — the  sub-department 
of  Police  and  the  sub-department  of  Prisons.  I  only  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Committee  as  regards  the  sub-depart- 
ments of  Police  and  Prisons  that  these  sub-departments  are 
under  different  heads- — in  one  case  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  and  the  other  the  Director  of  Prisons — and  I  am  not 
in  such  close  personal  touch  with  them,  although  I  am  the 
responsible  Minister.  I  necessarily  have  to  leave  all  ques- 
tions of  details  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  e.g.,  as  a 
rule  I  do  not  worry  how  many  policemen  he  is  going  to 
station  at  particular  places.  On  the  question  of  general 
policy  and  such  matters,  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  of 
course,  would  consult  with  me.  I  am  only  making  this  state- 
ment so  tliat  the  Committee  will  understand  why  I  am  not 
able  to  give  them  details.  As  regards  the  Attorneys-General, 
I  want  to  put  clearly  my  relation  to  them.  As  the  Com- 
mittee knows,  under  the  South  Africa  Act  the  Attorneys- 
General  are  invested  with  the  power  of  prosecution,  and  have 
that   power    entirely    independent   of   anybody.        I    have   no 
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power  to  call  upon  an  Attorney-General  to  undertake  or  stop 
a  prosecution.  At  the  same  time  I  have  always  maintained 
that  I  have  got  the  same  right  as  any  member  of  the  public 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  an  Attorney-General  any  facts  tliat 
I  think  should  be  brought  to  his  notice,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Police,  of  course,  to  collect  evidence,  and  to  place  the 
evidence  either  before  the  Attorney-General  or  his  represen- 
tative. I  only  make  this  point  because  it  has  been  stated  in 
connection  with  this  matter  of  ])rosecutions  that  I  really 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  position  is  that  it 
is  my  Department  that  collects  the  evidence  and  that  places 
that  evidence  before  the  Attorney-General,  but  the  question 
whether  a  prosecution  should  or  should  not  take  place  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General.  Then,  ris 
regards  the  magistrates.  The  magistrates  are  under  me  for 
administrative  purposes,  as  the  judges  are.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  magis- 
trates in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  I  liave  no 
right  to  tell  a  magistrate,  "  You  must  give  that  sentence," 
or  "  You  must  not  give  that  sentence  "  ;  or  to  tell  a  magis- 
trate :  ''That  sentence  that  you  gave  there  is  not  a  pro])er 
sentence."  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  about  it.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  me  to  ask  magistrates  for  explanations  about  their 
judgments  when  there  are  complaints  made  against  them,  but 
I  always  ask  for  that  explanation,  not  as  a  matter  of  riglit, 
but  simply  say  that  a  complaint  has  come  in,  and  I' should  lie 
glad  if  he  would  give  me  any  comments  on  the  complaint. 
After  this  introduction  I  may  say  that  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  8th  May  of  last  year  that  we  first  received  news  of  the 
sinking  of  the  ''  Lusitania."  I  need  hardly  say  that  that  bit 
of  news  caused  a  great  sensation  all  over  South  Africa.  It 
was  the  talk  of  everybody.  The  newspapers  wrote  about  it. 
Even  before  that  time  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation 
W'orked  up  against  the  Government,  because  of  its  treatment 
of  enemy  subjects.  A  good  deal  of  agitation  was  worked  u}) 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government  was  not  doing  its  duty, 
and  that  the  Government  ought  to  intern  every  German  or 
Au.strian  subject  in  tlie  country.  The  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania "  naturally  gave  new  zest  to  this  agitation,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  study  the  newspapers  for  the  few  days 
following  that  to  find  how  much  this  was  used.  In  Johan- 
nesburg at  that  time  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  dis- 
criminate betw^een  businesses  that  were  British  and  businesses 
that  were  foreign  or  of  an.  enemy  character.  A  Society  or  an 
Association  had  been  formed  wliich  was  called  the  British 
Consumers'  Alliance,  which  published,  I  believe,  a  list  of 
businesses  which  were  British.  As  an  oif-shoot  from  that 
Society    another    body    was    formed     which    was     called    the 
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Petitioners'  Committee,  of  which  the  principal  members  were 
Messrs.  Beamish,  HoUaud,  O'Flaherty,  and  Donhifih.  These 
gentlemen  Avanted  a  mass  meetinjr  held  at  Jolianneshnrg'  io 
protest  ao-ainst  the  ])olicy  of  the  Government,  and  to  call  \\\Mn\ 
the  (government  to  take  drastic  measur^^s  af>'ainst  all  German 
snbjects.  Tables  were  placed  in  dih'erent  ])laces  on  tbe  Eand 
WMth  cojiies  of  a  petition,  and  siii^natiires  from  tlie  public  were 
invited.  I  do  not  know  nmch  abont  the  details  of  the 
operations  of  these  bodies,  but  that  the  Committee  will  be  able 
to  find  out  from  other  people.  As  a  result  of  this  there  was 
of  conrse  a  ^ood  deal  of  excitement  in  the  air,  but  I  can 
conscientiously  say,  as  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  no 
trouble  was  anticipated  at  the  particular  time  M-lien  it  did 
break  out,  on  Wednesday,  12th  May,  at  Johannesburg'.  There 
had  been  some  vague  rumours  and  the  ])olice  were  rather 
anxious  and  nervous  that  on  Saturday  afternoon  (that  would 
be  the  loth  May)  when,  as  the  Committee  knows,  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  come  from  all  ]iarts  of  the  Eand  into  Johan- 
nesburg, there  might  be  some  trouble.  As  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, this  outbreak  at  Johannesburg  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  12th  May,  came  quite  as  a  bombshell.  Before  I  go  on  to 
that  I  may  as  well  give  the  Committee  my  idea  of  what  was 
the  cause  of  that  outbreak.  The  immediate  cause  of  that 

outbreak  I  have  no  odubt  was  the  fact  that  on  the  previous 
day  riots  had  taken  place  in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  in 
England,  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  one  of  the  Johan- 
nesburg papers  (I  believe  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  appeared 
with  a  contents  bill  on  which  they  had  in  big  letters,  ''  Ger- 
man shops  sacked";  I  saw  that  bill  myself  the  following 
clay,  and  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  that  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  on  the  Wednesday.  De- 
tails of  the  outbreak  the  Committee  will  get  from  Colonel 
Douglas  and  other  officers  in  Johannesburg.  The  first  I 
heard  of  this  outbreak  was  late  on  Wednesday  afternoon  or* 
evening,  between  6  and  7.  The  Commissioner  of  Police 
telephoned  up  to  me  that  there  had  been  some  rioting  in  Jo- 
hannesburg. Later  on  further  telephone  messages  came 
through,  and  it  then  appeared  that  the  matter  was  serious. 

3.  Cliairman.~\  You  were  then  in  Pretoria? — I  was,  and 
so  was  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  These  messages  continued 
right  up  to  midnight,  and  then  from  the  information  we  got 
there  was  a  lull.  Next  morning  the  Commissioner  of  Police  (I 
am  not  sure  whether  we  arranged  that  evening  or  the  next 
morning  that  we  would  go  to  Johannesburg  the  following 
morning)  rang  me  up  while  I  was  having  breakfast  (it  was  a 
holiday)  and  told  me  he  was  going  over  to  Johannesbnrg.  This 
was  on  Thursday,  the  l-Btli.  !  asked  him  whethei-  he  had  heard 
anything  new.     He  said  as  far  as  he  knew  everything  was  quiet 
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that  mornino^.  Just  after  I  had  breakfast  Mr.  Roos,  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  I)e])artmeiit,  came  up.  I  told  liiiu  I  was  going- 
over  to  Johaunesbiirg',  and  he  agreed  to  accompany  me,  or 
rather,  he  suggested  that  he  should  accompany  me.  Colonel 
Trnter  had  various  things  to  arrange  in  Pretoria  al)(uit  pre- 
cautions that  had  to  be  taken  in  Pretoria,  and  I  think  it 
must  have  been  close  on  10  o'clock  when  we  left  by  motor  car : 
Colonel  Trnter,  Mr.  Roos,  and  myself.  At  that  time  we  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  rioting  had  taken  place  at  Jo- 
hannesburg the  previous  evening  and  was  all  over.  We  went 
over  to  see  what  had  actually  taken  place,  and  to  get  all 
jjarticulars.  When  we  arrived  in  Johannesburg,  between  11 
and  12  I  think,  we  saw  in  driving  to  Marshall  Square  there 
were  fires  going  in  about  half  a  dozen  jjlaces  .  We  went  as 
straight  as  we  could  go.  We  saw  tremendous  crowds — 
crowds  around  each  fire.  People  came  streaming  in  to  Johan- 
nesburg from  all  directions.  I  went  straight  to  Marshall 
Square,  and  there  met  Colonel  Douglas,  who  is  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Police  in  charge  of  Johannesburg  district. 
I  stayed  at  Johannesburg  until  between  4  and  5  that  after- 
noon, and  did  not  leave  Marshall  Square  except  for  about  20 
minutes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  three  o'clock,  to  get  .some 
lunch  at  the  South  African  Party  Club,  of  which  I  wall  tell 
the  Committee  presently.  While  at  Marshall  Square  I  may 
tell  the  Committee  that  I  must  have  seen  dozens,  not  to  say 
scores,  of  people.  There  are  three  telephones  in  the  room, 
and  most  of  the  time  I  was  there  all  three  were  ringing  at 
once,  so  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  what  took  place  there — of  all  that  was  said 
and  all  I  saw. 

4.  CJiairman.^  When  you  say  ycni  saw  peo])le  yoii  mean  yon 
spoke  with  them  on  the  telejjlione!'' — No,  I  saw  them  person- 
ally— the  people  called.  There  were  continuous  calls  for  pro- 
tection. The  tele])hone  hardly  ceased  ringing;  from  one 
place  and  another  the  calls  were  for  protection,  "  Send  the 
police  here,"  "  The  crowd  is  making  its  way  here;  send  police 
for  protection."  The  calls  came  from  private  people  at  Park- 
town  and  other  places  in  the  suburbs:  "The  crowd  is  coming 
to  burn  my  residence,"  etc.  There  were  also  people  rushing 
in  personally  to  ask  for  protection.  There  were  other  people 
rushing  in  to  suggest  how  to  deal  with  the  matter — I  think  I 
must  have  had  dozens  of  suggestions.  Some  people  said  : 
"  Why  don't  you  call  out  the  military,  and  shoot  the 
people?  "  I  met  the  magistrate  Mr.  van  der  Berg — he  was 
there  too.  I  gave  him  instructions  to  close  all  the  bars  under 
section  severity  of  the  Liquor  Law.  That  was  done  immedi- 
ately. I  also  caused  Mr.  Roos  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
censor  that  any  reports  of  an  alarming  nature  of  German 
atrocities  or  anytliing  of  that  sort  had  to  be  strictly  deleted 
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from  the  ])a|)ei's,  so  ;is  iiol  lo  :i<i'it;iic  juiMic  fccliiio-  Juitlici-. 
I  VdVg  U])  ('ol.  Aiideisoii,  wild  \\;i>  in  cliiiif^'c  of  llic  (ivic, 
^"Guard  on  roiincr  occusions  wlu-ii  we  liad  disj  mhniiccs  in  .1  o- 
luiniiesl)vir<>',  and  found  lie  was  ill  in  bed.  He  was  sul'feiinj^-, 
I  think,  from  sciatica.  I  asked  him  whether  1  should  come 
up  to  see  him;  he  said,  "  No,"  if  I  sent  a  motor  car  u])  lo  liis 
house  he  would  come  down  and  see  me.  He  came  down  and 
we  discussed  tlie  whole  question.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Johannesl)ur^  was  very  serious.  It  was 
not  only  a  question  of  the  i)rote(;ti(m  of  (ierman  property,  but 
of  dealino-  with  the  crow'd.  There  was  a  ofood  deal  of  the 
hooligan  class  mixed  uj)  in  the  crowd,  and  that  ])articular 
clasa  was  oiit  for  looting-,  and  destroying  property  generally, 
whether  trermau  or  otherwise.  After  discussing  the  matter 
it  was  arranged  that  Colonel  Anderson  should  call  out  the 
Civic  Guard  (I  may  say  that  by  the  afternoon  notices  had  been 
issued  and  by  the  evening  the  Civic  Guard  took  over  the 
policing  of  all  the  outlying  parts  of  Johannesburg — in  the 
suburbs,  so  that  the  police  could  be  released  hn-  the  central 
area).  The  ediiors  of  the  Star  and  the  Mail  also  came  to 
see  me.  They  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  wanted  a 
statement  issued.  I  said  I  was  quite  prepared  to  issue  a 
statement  if  they  thought  a  statement  would  a])];)eal  to  the 
public.  I  may  tell  you  at  this  stage  that  my  impression 
gained  from  the  peo]ile  that  I  saw  was  that  ])ublic  opinion  in 
Johannesburg  very  largely  sympathised  with  the  rioting  that 
had  taken  place  cm  the  previous  evening — in  other  words, 
public  opinion  in  Johannesburg  sympathised  with  the  idea  of 
simply  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  as  far  as  German 
property  was  concerned.  I  do  not  say  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  but  there  was  a  very  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  it. 
There  was  also  a  very  strong  body  of  opinion  there  that  blamed 
the  Government  and  said  it  was  the  Government's  weakness  in 
•dealing  with  German  subjects  which  was  the  cause  of  all  this. 
This  particular  aspect  of  the  case  was  emphasised  by  Messrs. 
Beamish,  OTlaherty,  Holland  and  Denbigh.  They  were  all 
four  there.  Their  language  was  extremely  violent — especi- 
iilly  that  of  Mr.  Beamish.  I  tried  to  pacify  them,  and  they 
stated  they  were  also  prepared  to  get  the  citizens  together, 
hut  they  would  not  protect  German  property.  They  sub- 
mitted a  notice  to  me  which  they  wanted  to  issue,  and  I  made 
some  objection  to  some  of  the  terms  of  the  notice,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  notice  from  that  day  to  the  ])resent,  so  cannot 
give  particulars  of  what  it  was.  Xow  to  return  again  to  the 
editors.  I  asked  Mr.  Eoos  to  draft  a  statement,  and  he  went 
into  an  adjoining  room  and  drafted  the  statement  for  me  to 
■sign.  I  gave  him  the  general  lines  on  which  he  shoiild  draft 
-the  statement.  I  have  a  co])y  which  I  should  like  to  put  in. 
After  he  had  drafted  the  statement  he  brought  it  in  to  me 
[S.C.  7— '16.] 
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and   J   made  a  few  alterations  and  showed  it  t(»  tlie  Minister 
of  Lands'  (Mr.  Tlieron),  who  liap])ened  to  he  in  Johiinnosl)nrg 
and  liad  just  called  at  Marshall  S([uare.       Therefore  ]iis  name 
was  also  inserted  in   this  statement.        I  read'  oA^er  the   state- 
ment  and   he   ag-reed  with   it.        (State merit'  yiiH  in.)  The- 
statement  is  dated  .13^th   May,    1915.        This     statement     wa» 
drawn  np  for  me  hj  Mr.   Koos.        I  have  the  original  in  his 
handwriting",  with  some  alterations  in  mine.       This  was  pub- 
lislied  by  liandbills  which  were  printed,  and  it  was  also  pub- 
lished  in  the  Star  that  evening".        I   am  not  g-iving  matters^ 
in  consecutive  order,  as  I  cannot  always  say  which  took  place 
before  the  other.        I  also  g-ot  into  communicaticm    with    the- 
military   camp   at   IJooysens — the   Defence  camp — and      asked 
them  whether  they  could  give  us  any  assistance.       Booysens,  I 
believe,   had   only   120  men    available.        These    men     liad    to 
guard  prisoners.       There  were  a  considerable  numl)er  of  pris- 
oners, and  there  were  also  a  large  amount  of  munitions  in  the 
Drill   Hall   which   they  had   to  guard.        I   also   got  in   touch 
w^ith  the  Provost  Marshal  at  Pretoria.       He  asked  me  whether 
he  should  come  over,  aiid  I  told  him  he  had  better  remain  in 
Pretoria,  and  see  if  he  could  give  us  any  assistance  from  the 
Defence    Department.           We    also   gave    instructions    to    the 
Police  Depot  at  Pretoria  that  they  should  send  over  all  aA^ail- 
able  mounted   men.        These   men   arrived,    I   believe,   in  the 
course   of   the   evening.           Instructions   were   given    to    send 
them  over  by  special  train.       It  appeared  quite  clear  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  crowds  Avas  by  mounted  men.     Foot 
men  could  do  no  g-ood.       I  woidd  say  from  Avhat  I  saw  that 
10  mounted  men  would  be  of  more  use  in  dealing  with  a  crowd 
than  50  unmounted.       So  we  mounted  every  possible  man  we 
could  get,  and  sent  them  to  central  places — to  ])oints  of  dan- 
ger.      We  also  collected  as  many  police  as  we  could  at  dilfer- 
ent  points  with  motor  cars,   and  sent  them     oft'     in     A'arious 
dii-eetions,  as  they  were  required.       Colonel  Douglas  will   be 
able  to  giA'e  the  Committee  all  particulars  of  what  the  police 
did  in  the  way  of  saving  property  on  that  particular  day.       I 
wish  lo  leniind  the  Connnittee  of  one  point,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  recognised    in  all  countries  that   the  ordinary  establish- 
ment of  police  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with    a    situation     in 
times  of  emergency.       The  police  establishment  is  fixed  on  the- 
basis  of  ordinary  normal  times.       I  only  want  to  say  that  in 
parenthesis.        Various  other  methods  were  suggested   by  the* 
public.       I  cannot  remember  all  the  suggestions  that  came  in.. 
Thai   afternoon  one  man  came  in    (I  believe  a   Mr.   Gannon)- 
and  he  suggested  that  we  should   get  a   ]iolice  band   or  some 
band  to  play  some  ])opidar  air  and  draw  the  Avhole  crowd  off 
to  the  Union   Grf)und   and  there  get  them  addressed  by  some- 
public    men.        INfr.    Sampson,    I    believe,   was   one   Avho    con- 
sented  to  addjess   the  crowd.        I   thought   it   rather    a     o-oo'd:; 
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suprgestion,  and  we  did  try  it,  with  the  result  that  we  drew  oft" 
;i  good  crowd,  but  when  they  got  near  the  grounds  somebody 
shouted  about  some  otlier  place  being  allacked  now,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  crowd  ran  aMay  to  this  new  scene  of  excite- 
ment. As  regards  not  shooting,  I  may  ])erhaps  say  here  that 
I  take  full  res]Kmsibiliiy  for  not  having  given  orders  to  use 
firearms  that  day.  I  have  all  along  taken  full  responsibility 
for  that,  and  the  main  reasons  I  can  tell  the  Committee. 
My  principal  reason  was  that  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  that 
the  crowds,  numbering  thousands  in  eacli  case  (not  one 
crowd,  but  at  least  half-a-dozen,  if  not  more,  in  different 
parts  of  Johannesburg)  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  women, 
children,  and  sightseers.  If  shooting  had  taken  place  it 
would  have  meant  inevitably  the  killing  or  wounding  of  many 
more  innocent  people  than  guilty  people.  Another  reason 
why  I  did  not  consider  myself  justified  in  taking  sucli  extreme 
measures  was  that  as  far  as  I  know  in  these  two  days'  rioting 
in  Johannesburg  there  was  no  injury  to  the  ])erson  at  all, 
whicli  after  all  is  remarkable  if  one  considers  the  circum- 
stances. There  was  a  lot  of  injury  to  property,  but  no  in- 
jury to  the  person.  Of  course  a  few  people  were  hurt  acci- 
dentally, but  otherwise  there  was  nothing.  On  the  question 
of  arrests,  wliile  I  was  at  Marshall  Square  two  or  three  men 
were  brought  in.  The  ])olice  reported  it  was  very  difficult 
to  effect  arrests.  Anybody  ac(|uainted  with  these  matters 

knows  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficvilt  matter  to  make  arrests 
in  these  circumstances,  and  I  gave  instructions  myself  that 
the  detectives  should  not  arrest  people  unless  they  saw  a  good 
chance  of  bringing  them  to  the  Charge  Office,  but  that  they 
should  mix  with  the  crowd  and  see  who  was  taking  a  leading 
part.  Tlie  detectives  know  most  of  the  people  in  Johannes- 
burg, and  should  simply  take  notes,  so  that  they  could  give 
evidence  as  to  the  people  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  riots. 
The  Committee  will  find  from  the  records  of  cases  that  men 
were  noted  down  as  taking  a  leading  part.  About     three 

o'clock  I  went  to  get  some  lunch  at  the  South  African  Party 
Club.  I  had  just  finished  lunch,  wlien  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous uproar  outside.  I  found  there  was  a  crowd  of  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  led  by  a  woman,  with  the  object  of  smashing 
up  the  South  African  Party  Club,  on  the  ground  that  a  Ger- 
man was  employed  there.  Through  the  tact  of  Mr.  Ewald 
Esselen  the  place  was  saved.  He  addressed  tlie  crowd  and. 
told  them  he  could  give  them  his  word  of  honour  there  was  no 
German   employed  there.  Wliile   he   was   still    addressing 

them  the  mounted  police  arrived  and  simply  ])ushed  tlie 
people  away.  Mr.  E.  Esselen's  tact  and  the  arrival  of  the 
mounted  police  saved  the  South  African  Party  Club.  A 
charge  was  laid  against  the  woman  by  Mr.  Krause — I  forget 
her  name — but  the  charge  was  afterwards  withdrawn  as  they 
[S.C.  7— '16.] 
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refused  to  prosecute.  In  connection  with  this  incident  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  rather  curious  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Cluh, 
and  which  I  should  like  to  put  in.  {Letter  put  in.)  It  is 
dated  19th  May,  1915. 

5.  Chairman.^  Where  is  the  original? — It  is,  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Esselen,  and  the  reason  I  am  j)utting  it  in  is  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  the  Committee  in  the  event  of  their  calling 
certain  witnesses.  I  returned  thereafter  to  Marshall  Square 
and  left  at  ten  or  twenty  minutes  past  four  that  afternoon  for 
Pretoria.  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  do  anything  further  in 
Johannesburg.  I  left  Colonel  Truter,  the  Commissioner  (jf 
Police,  there,  and  Mr.  Eoos  and  I  returned  to  Pretoria.  I 
telephoned  my  colleagues  in  Pretoria,  and  they  were  waiting 
for  me.  When  I  returned  to  Pretoria  we  discussed  the 
situation.  There  were  in  Pretoria  at  that  time  Mr.  Malan, 
Sir  Thomas  Watt,  Mr.  Theron  and  myself.  General  B(jtha 
was  in  German  S.W.,  General  Smuts  was  on  his  way  back — 
he  arrived  in  Cape  Town,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  following 
morning.  Mr.  van  Heerden  was  somewhere  in  the  Eastern 
Province,  and  Mr.  Burton  and  the  two  Messrs.  Graaifs  were 
in  Cape  Town.  We  discussed  the  whole  situation,  and  de- 
cided to  issue  a  statement  to  the  public  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  internment  of  enemy  siibjects  would  be  taken  iTito 
reconsideration.  A  statement  to  this  elfect  Avas  subsequently 
issued.  I  have  not  got  a  copy,  unfortunately,  amongst  my 
papers.  I  may  say  that  later  in  the  evening  I  of  course  was 
in  telephonic  communication  with  Johannesburg  up  to,  I 
think,  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  only  with  Jolian- 
nesburg  but  I  think  with  ten  or  more  other  places.  My 
telephone  was  ringing  the  whole  night  iip  to  one  o'cloclc  in 
the  morning  from  places  as  far  away  as,  I  think,  Newcastle — 
everywhere  they  were  ringing  up  for  protection  or  making 
reports.  Anywa}^,  by  Thursday  evening  my  reports  from  Jo- 
hannesburg were  that  the  situation  was  well  in  hand  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no  rioting  took  place  after  Thursday  in  Johan- 
nesburg. I  may  say  before  I  go  on  that  when  I  got  back  to 
Pretoria  I  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  Defence  l)e- 
~f)artment  and  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Defence  Authori- 
ties at  Cape  Town  to  send  up  as  many  men  as  they  could  spare 
of  the  S. A.M. II.  immediately  by  special  train  to  Johannes- 
burg. That  was  not  for  the  ])urpose  of  dealing  with  tlie 
situation  that  day,  but  we  were  afraid  there  would  be  a  re- 
currence on  the  Saturday,  and  we  tliought  if  they  were  sent 
by  special  train  we  could  have  them  in  Johannesburg  by 
Saturday  night.  Colonel  Dawson  and  365  men  were  actually 
despatched  from  Ca]ie  Town  that  same  night.  I  think  tliey 
left  about  midnight,  but  owing  to  various  things  this  special 
train  seemed  to  go  ])retty  slow.  They  had  Tiot  arrived  at  Jo- 
hannesburg by  Saturday.       On  Saturday  night  they  were  still 
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at  Klerksdorp,  I  tliink,  and  I  gave  instructions  that  Ihey 
should  he  seut  hack.  By  Ihat  time  Satuiday  had  passed  hy 
without  any  trouhle,  and  tliey  turned  l)ack.  Tliat  is  ahout 
all  I  know  from  ])er.sonal  knowledge.  [  have  got  the  otures- 
pondenre  in  these  files  (of  which  1  have  made  copies).  Then 
in  addition  the  files  contain  police  reports  from  Krugersdorn, 
Cape  Town,  liokshurg,  l^ort  Elizaheth,  Kimherley,  Pretoria, 
Klerksdorj),  etc.  The  copies  of  these  re])orts  will  l)e  handed 
in  to  the  Committee.,  These  are  copies  sent  to  me  l>y  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Police.  I  do  not  want  to  take  tliem  out  oi 
my  file  because  the  Commissioner  of  Police  will  supply  the 
Committee  with  copies  of  the  ])olice  reports.  I  have  a  co])y 
of  the  corres])ondence  here.  I  will  just  run  through  it  to 
give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  siihject  matter  of  it.  First 
of  all  there  is  a  telegram  from  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Durban. 
{TeJcrjrd in  i-cnil.)  That  sumnuirises  what  had  taken  place  in 
Durban.  Durban  is  ])oliced  not  l)y  Government  Police  but 
by  the  Borough   Police.  I   wish  the  Committee  to  under- 

stand that  what  took  place  at  Johannesburg  on  that  Thursday 
was  not  as  a  rule  the  burning  of  buildings.  Mostly,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  the  places  had  been  set  on  fire  the  previous  even- 
ing. They  got  out  the  furniture  and  effects  and  made  l)f)U- 
fires  of  them  in  the  streets.  When  I  was  in  Jojianneslxirg 
fires  were  burning  in  six  or  seven  places.  Some  of  the 
houses  had  been  already  gutted,  others  paitly  burned,  and 
others  not  burnt  at  all.  They  had  simply  carried  the  furni- 
ture into  the  streets  and.  burnt  them  there.  This  is  the  cor- 
respondence I  had  with  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Duri)an. 
(Correspotide/icc  read.)  Then  there  is  the  correspondence 
with  Port  Elizabeth.  The  Magistrate  of  Port  Elizabeth  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  riots.  (Correspondence  read.)  I 
replied  authorising  the  enrolment  of  special  constables.  He 
replied  saying  that  the  attempt  to  g*et  special  constables  had 
Taeen   a    failure — only    11   had   res])onded.  The     Attorney- 

General  at  Bloemfontein  reported  the  position  there  was 
serious.  (This  is  all  on  the  14th.)  General  Smuts  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  at  Ca])e  Town.  He  wired: 
"Just  arrived,  what  is  your  latest  news."  To  which  I 
replied  {Telegram  read).  With  reference  to  this  telegram.  T 
may  say  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rumour  going  about  in 
Pretoria  that  people  opposed  to  ,this  rioting  were  going  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  I  cannot  find  any  tele- 
gram amongst  the  liloemfontein  paj)ers,  but  as  far  as  I  recol- 
lect I  was  told  that  armed  burghers  had  come  into  the  town 
and  stated  that  if  any  further  rioting  took  ])lace  they  would 
see  that  law  and  order  was  maintained,  if  necessary  by  force. 
Then  there  was  this  statement  at  the  request  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  dated  loth  May,  wired  to  all  magistrates. 
[S.C.  7— '16,] 
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{Statement  read.)  There  is  a  loug  report  from  the  Magis- 
trate at  Yolksrust.  He  reported  to  me  and  exj)]ained  the 
steps  he  took  there,  and  how  he  had  managed  to  ])revent  any 
outbreak.  On  the  question  of  the  prosecutions  I  only  want 
to  say  this,  that  all  along  I  gave  instructions  to  the  police 
that  they  had  to  mark  down  the  men  who  took  a  leading  part,, 
if  they  could  not  arrest  them  at  once,  with  a  view  to  taking 
proceedings  later.  I  received  conijjiaints  from  various  sources 
that  the  pfdice  were  not  doing  this.  On  the  21st  May  I  sent 
this  minute  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  :  "  Minister  of 
Justice  instructs  me  to  inform  you  he  is  getting  complaints 
from  various  quarters  that  the  police  are  doing  nothing  to 
luing  to  justice  people  who  took  part  in  disturbances  or  de- 
struction of  property,  although  in  many  cases  the  identity  of 
the  ])eople  is  well  known.  The  Minister  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  again  issue  instructions  for  such  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  police."  His  reply  is  dated  25th  May.  [Letter  read.) 
The  Chief  Magistrate  at  Durban  also  wrote  to  the  Attorney- 
General  at  Maritzburg  and  suggested  that  they  should  hold 
Avhat  they  call  fire  enquiries.  They  have  got  the  right  under 
law  there  to  liold  an  en(|uiry  in  any  case  where  there  has  been 
a  fire.  That  gives  tJiem  the  opportunity  of  summoning 
people  to  o-ive  evidence  and  examining  them  or  cross-examin- 
ing them.  That  authority  was  given.  I  have  not  got  infor- 
mation of  these  fire  inquests  in  my  own  office.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Durban  will  be  able  to  give  evidence  on  them. 
I  uiiderstaud  that  lie  was  disa])pointed  because  he  could  not 
get  much  evidence  on  tlie  question.  I  haA^e  correspondence 
in  my  file  from  a  Mr.  Hyde,  dated  2Gth  May,  whicii  I  have 
also  attached.  (Read.)  I  am  only  mentioning  this  letter  to 
give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  ])rying  into 
otlicr  people's  business  that  took  place  at  this  time.  This  was 
not-  the  only  case.  In  one  case  the  documents  were  sul)- 
mitted  to  me  and  I  submitted  them  to  the  Attorney-General, 
with  a  view  to  a  i)rosecution,  but  the  Attorney-General  in- 
formed me  he  regretted  there  was  no  ground  for  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  difficulty  is  that  if  you  could  ])rove  tliat  a  man  was 
actually  threatened  to  compel  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
societies  or  committees,  you  would  be  able  to  take  criminal 
proceedings,  but  if  he  voluntarily  joined  such  a  society  there 
was  no  ground   for  such  ])roceedings.  In   connection   with 

these  prosecutions  I  see  the  Committee  has  to  en(|uire  into 
the  ])unishments  inflicted  on  these  ]>eo])le  who  were  found 
guilty.  In  this  file  I  liai-e  re])resentations  against  prosecu- 
tions of  the  people  who  took  part.  I  would  like  to  put  in 
that  correspondence.  First  of  all  a  telegram  from  Colonel 
Crewe,  East  London,  of  the  28tli  Mnv.  (Read.)  I  ie])lied, 
"  Question  of  prosecution  entirely  under  control  of  Attorney- 
General."        The   Mavor   of    Maritzbino-   foiwaided     the     fol- 
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lowing  resolutiDn.  [Resol utmn  rr/n/.)  I  also  had  a  telegram 
from  Sir  Edgar  AValton,  i'ort  J'iliziihetli,  dated  2!id  .luiie. 
{lcle<jnini  read.)  I  also  had  one  from  Mr.  ]).  M.  IJrowii, 
mcinher  for  Three  Rivers,  wliich  (h*alt  with  th»'  (niestion  of 
arresting.  I  \inyv  r(>]>eatedly  giveii  itistniet ions  that  if  a 
man  is  well  known  it  is  a  -('lious  (|uesti(»n  Id  aiicsl  him.  It 
is  suffi<'ient  to  stimnioii  liini.  I  gave  iiisiriicl  ions  at  that 
lime  liial  it  woiihl  1)e  >uttiri(Mit  if  tJiey  \\»m<'  to  Miinmon  him. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  police  to  arrest  iiim  and  take  his 
finger-prints.  1  ie])lied  as  follows  to  these  telegran)s.  [  re- 
plied to  all  in  the  same  strain.  (/'c/jIi/  read .)  I  also  saw  a 
telegram  from  the  Attorney-Cxeneral  In  ("ape  Town  tliat  he 
had  a  similar  telegram  from  East  London  and  refused  to  with- 
draw the  prosecution.  I  sent  tlie  following  to  the  Mayor  of 
Maritzburg.  {Lrlfcr  luuid.)  I  had  no  reply  to  that.  I  I'e- 
ceived  a  re([uest  from  the  Attorney-Cieneral  at  the  Cane  for  a 
s])ecial  court — (that  was  dated  12th  .lune) — to  try  certain  two 
])eo]ile,  AVilliam  Kenny  and  Katherine  Higgins.  Special 
Court  u.nder  the  Act  Xo.  27  of  1914  consists  of  Judges  only. 
Later  lie  added  a  third  ])erson,  Alfred  William  A])pleby,  on 
the  Sth  July.  I  communicated  with  the  Chief  Justice  about 
Judges  available.  The  Governor-General  on  the  14tli  July 
ap])ointed  Messrs.  Justices  Gardiner  and  de  YillicMs  to  con- 
stitute this  special  court. 

(i.  Chair  man. ~\  Were  they  brought  before  the  Court? — They 
A\ere  actually  tried  before  the  Court,  and  I  can  g-ive  the  Com- 
mittee the  sentences  they  got. 

7.  Was  that  in  respect  of  alleged  rioting  in  Ca])e  Town? — 
Yes.  Katherine  Higgins  was  found  guilty  of  geweld  and 
rioting.  She  got  £15  or  two  months'  imprisonment  witliout 
hard  labour.  W.  Kenny  was  found  guilty  of  public  violence 
and  sentenced  to  £20  or  three  months'  imjmsonment  without 
hard  labour.  With  regard  to  the  third  one,  Ap])leby,  I 
think  he  Avas  acquitted.  I  received  a  similar  request  from 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Free  State,  dated  21st  July,  in 
respect  of  six  persons,  and  Chief  Justice  Maasdorp  and  Mr. 
Justice  AYard  were  appointed  as  members  of  fhi.s  special 
court  on  the  3rd  August.  They  heard  the  cases,  and  the 
sentences  imposed  I  can  give  the  Committee.  That  is  in  re- 
spect of  rioting  at  Bloemfontein.  R.  S.  Williamson,  £20  or 
four  months'  imprisonment.  Mary  Coetsee,  £7  10s. ;  Lilian 
Batty,  £10.  The  other  three  were  presumably  acquitted.  I 
may  say  that  the  judgment  which  was  given  by  the  S])ecial 
Court  here  in  Cape  Town  went  fully  into  the  qiiestion  of  the 
])unishment  to  be  inflicted.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  that 
judgment  from  the  time  1  read  it,  but  the  Committee  will  be 
able  to  obtain  that  judgment  and  find  tlie  reasons  which  the 
Judges  gave  for  inflicting  light  ]uinishment.  After  this  it 
[S.C.  7— '16.] 
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was  only  natural  that  tlie  magistrates  gave  light  sentences. 
Some  sentences  had  heen  given  by  magistrates  before  this 
<late.  The  magistrate  at  Maritzburg,  for  instance,  had  four- 
teen of  the  rioiers  of  Maritzimrg  up  before  him,  and  fined 
them  4>1  each.  I  have  got  here  a  summary  which  I  shall 
hand  in  of  the  ])ersons  convicted  and  the  ])enalties  inflicted, 
This  gives  a  full  list  of  the  ])eo])le  who  were  convicted  in 
connection  with  these  riots. 

8.  ChatTviau.^  Can  you  give  us  the  niimber  o-f  the  people 
who  were  convicted  ^ — The  number  was  ISO.  (Sii in  inary  ynt 
in.)  I  also  want  to  ])ut  in  a  statement  showing  the  police 
strength  at  the  rioting  centres  at  the  time  of  the  riots. 
{Statement  put  in.)  This  shows  Pretoria,  Johannesburg, 
Krugersdor]),  etc.,  the  autliorised  estaldisiiment,  actual 
strengtli  frt)m  l-Uh  to  Uiih  May,  and  tlie  number  by.  which 
reduced  (transferred  to  S. A.M. 11.  areas,  etc.).  When  the 
S.A.M.R.  went  to  German  South-West  the  S.A.P.  were  called 
upon  to  undertake  tlie  ])nlicing  of  their  ureas.  The  total  is: 
The  authorised  establishment,  2,68')  (this  is  at  these  rioting 
centres) ;  actual  strength  at  time  of  riots,  2,253 ;  transferred  to 
S.A.M.R.  areas,  101;  on  active  service  in  South-West  Africa, 
167;  army  reservists,  59.  1  may  say  the  Committee  will 
notice  that  adding  these  latter  numbers  to  the  actual  strength 
there  is  still  a  shortage  which  is  due  to  natural  wastage  which 
had  not  been  filled  up.  There  is  always  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  authorised  establislimeiit  and  the  actual  strength. 
There  are  continmil  resignations  and  absence  on  leave,  etc.  I 
also  put  in  a  statement  which  might  be  of  assistance — a  rough 
statement  of  the  damage  done.  (Statement  jmt  in.)  It  was 
made  up  simply  for  my  own  information  l)y  tlie  police.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  an  accurate  statement,  but  will  give  n 
more  or  less  general  idea.  This  shows  summary  of  damage 
done  to  property  by  the  anti-German  riots  of  the  1-jtli  May, 
1915:  Total  enemy  property,  £152,308;  miscellaneous  pro- 
perty, that  is  mixed  enemy  and  British  or  Allies'  property 
(property  of  which  some  belonged  to  enemv  subjects  and  some 
to  British  subjects  or  Allies),  £142,923;  British 'and  and  Allies 
property,  £381,083.— Total,  £676,314.  The  Committee  will 
see  that  according  to  this  return  more  than  half  the  damage 
actually  done  was  done  to  ]hitisli  ])ro])erty.  {Statement  put 
in.)  One  enquiry  has  been  held  at  Bloemfontein  in  reference 
to  this  matter. 

9.  Chairman. '\  By  whom?— liy  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  Ward. 
I  wish  to  tell  the  Committee  why  this  special  enquiry  was 
held  there.  On  the  14th  May  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram frofn  Geneial  Hertzog.  {Telegram  read.)  I  may  say 
I  also  received  on  the  same  day  a  telegram,  through  the  x^ttor- 
ney-General,  fiom  General  de  AVet  and  other  persons  at 
Bloemfontein   on   tliis  (juestion.        It   wns  moie  or  less  to  say 
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that  tliey  called  \\\>(n\  llie  Goverumeut  to  j)rotecl  their  \\i\t'- 
und  children  and  j)rop(Mty.  1  caimot  find  it  imion^rst  my 
})a|)ers.  It  is  ])rohal)ly  in  my  piivatc  tile  ;it  I'ictojiii.  TIm' 
('omuiittee  will  so(>  it  is  alludfd  to  in  this  ('U(|nii'y  at  JUitem- 
fouteiu. 

.10.  What  re])ly  did  you  send  to  General  HeH/ogh — (AV/y/y 
read.)  That  was  followed  uj)  by  a  letter  in  which  he  inakes 
specific  comj)laiuts  against  the  magistrate  of  having  not  only 
not  taken  an  active  ])art  in  su])j)ressing  it  but  having  actnally 
said,  ''  It  serves  the  beggars  right."  Against  Colonel  lieer 
that  he  took  no  steps  whatevei-.  These  charges  coming  from  a 
prominent  man,  the  late  Minister  of  Justice,  General  Hertzng, 
I  thought  I  could  not  wait  for  ally  general  enquiry  but  must 
hold  one  at  once.  1  approached  Judge  Ward,  of  the  Free 
State;  he  expressed  his  willingness,  and  he  was  appointed  on 
the  1st  June  to  liold  this  cJiquirv.  General  Hert/og  was  given 
notice  and  also  the  jxilice  officer  and  the  magistiate,  and  I 
wish  to  put  in  a  coiiy  of  this  correspondence  and  of  the  report 
of  Judge  Ward.  Also  a  duplicate  of  the  evidence.  [Cone.<- 
pondence  and,  report  put  in.)  I  may  say  the  report  entirely 
exonerated  the  Commissioner  of  Police  and  the  maofistrate. 
General  Hertzog  did  not  ]iersonally  give  evidence. 

11.  Were  many  witnesses  called  ?— -Yes.  (-List  of  wit- 
nesses read.)  Jiidge  Ward  says  in  his  report  on 
the  charg-e  against  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  "  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  evidence  on 
this  charge,  because  General;  Hertzogi,  after  the  principal 
witnesses  had  been  called,  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that 
Colonel  Beer  and  the  police  had  done  what  they  could  in  the 
circumstances.  I  may  add  that  in  consequence  of  this  state- 
ment Colonel  Beer  decided  not  to  call  a  number  of  witnesses 
which  he  had.  I  may  say  here  in  fairness  to  General  Hertzog 
that  these  comjdaints  were  made  to  him,  and  were  not  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge. 

12.  Chairman.^  Did  you  not  liave  an  enquiry  in  Cape 
Town? — No,  not  that  I  know  of.  The  Committee  will  see 
that  in  Bloemfontein  the  rioting  was  led,  according  to  the 
finding  of  Mr.  Justice  Ward,  by  a  certain  number  of  members 
of  the  Defence  Force.  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
Defence  Force  authorities,  and  the  Provost  Marshal  will  be 
able  to  tell  the  Committee  what  he  did  in  the  matter.  I  know 
that  I  informed  him  about  this  at  once,  and  I  believe  he  put 
those  taking  part  iu  the  rioting  under  camp  arrest  immedi- 
ately, but  what  further  steps  were  taken  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
yon.  I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  got  a  whole  ])ort- 
folio  of  newsjiaper  cuttings,  but  have  nnfortnnately  not  had 
time  to  go  through  them  or  arrange  them  :  in  case  the  Com- 
mittee wants  any  newspaper  reference  I  think   it  would      be 
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best  for  them  to  n.sk  Mr.  Roos  if  be  has  got  the  newspaper  : 
to  band  the  whole  bundle  to  the  Committee  w(nild  be  useless. 
I  have  gone  through  the  ])apers  and  taken  all  the  documents 
that  deal  with  the  matter,  but  am  afraid  it  is  a  job  U)  go 
through  these  newspapers.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  now, 
and  if  the  Committee  wisli  to  call  me  later  they  can  do  so.  It 
is  perhaps  rather  unfortunate  calling  me  first. 

I'j.  Mr.  RnclxeyA  You  mention  in  your  statement  that  a 
petition  was  framed  to  hold  a  jniblic  meeting.  That  public 
meeting  was  to  ask  the  Government  to  intern  enemy  sub- 
jects?— Yes,  to  take  stronger  steps  than  they  had  been  taking. 

14.  That  had  been  backed  \\\)  by  the  Mayor  of  Johannes- 
burg?— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

15.  The  Government  refused  permission  to  hold  this  public 
meeting? — That  was  subsequently,  was  it  not?  After  the 
riots,  and  after  General  Smuts'  return?  It  must  have  been 
either  before  or  after  he  went  to  German  West.  General 
Smuts  at  this  particular  time  (13th  May)  was  on  the  sea — on 
his  way  back  from  German  S.-West.  I  think  it  was  earlier. 
It  was  in  April  or  March. 

16.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  if  that  public  meeting  h;ul 
been  allowed  to  be  held  it  would  not  have  been  a  safety  valve 
for  the  people  of  Johannesburg? — It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  a  good  policy  to  have  these  public  meetings  because  they 
are  safety  valves.  I  think  you  are  incorrect  in  saying  Gen- 
eral Smuts  refused.  I  think  General  Smuts  very  strongly 
dissuaded  the  Mayor,  and  the  Mayor  fell  in  with  his  view. 

17.  The  public  feeling  was  further  inflamed  by  the  sinking 
of  the  "  Lusitania  "  on  the  Saturday? — No  doubt  about  that. 

18.  Was  it  not  reasonable  for  the  Government  to  expect 
after  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  that  there  would  be 
some  public  demonstration? — We  did  expect  some  public  de- 
monstration. As  I  say,  we  were  rather  nervous  about  the 
Saturday,  which  is  a  dangerous  day  at  any  time  in  Johannes- 
burg. 

19.  You  said  the  public  sympathised  with  the  rioting  on 
Wednesday? — There  was  a  large  volume  of  public  opinion 
which  sympathised  with  the  destruction  of  German  property 
as  a  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this 
question. 

20.  Under  these  circumstances  was  it  not  very  natural  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  is  unnatural.  We  saw  it  at  other 
places. 

21.  From  your  personal  knowledge  the  crowd  were  very 
orderly,  and  did  not  indulge  in  acts  of  violence? — The  crowds 
were  very  friendly  crowds.  There  was  no  violence  at  all, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  crowd  is  always  a  dangerous  thing. 

22.  You  know  the  looting  was  very  strongly  repressed? — 
On  Wednesday  nifj^ht  they  tell  me  there  was  not  much  loot- 
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ing.  On  Thursday  there  was  a  good  deal  of  lootiug.  I  suw 
a  man  brought  in  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  wnd  :i  l)ot11(-  ot  IJoIs 
gin. 

2'3.  As  a  general  rule  there  wiis  not  uiucli  looting;-' — i  ;iiji 
not  prepared  to  say  that.  As  I  say,  there  was  a  good  deal. 
I  do  not  say  everybody  looted.  As  I  sized  up  the  crowd  the 
great  majority  were  in  each  case  innocent  sightseers. 

24.  We  come  to  the  crux  of  the  question.  Was  there  any 
organised  plan  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  these  projjei- 
ties? — It  is  difficult  to  expiess  an  opinion  on  that.  I  would 
prefer  you  to  ask  that  ([uestion  of  the  ])olice.  1  can  only 
speak  of  what  was  reported  to  me.  It  was  reported  to  me  on 
Wednesday  that  several  peo])le  were  seen  with  a  paper  in 
their  hands  containing  a  list,  and  it  was  shouted,  '"  Now  we 
will  go  to  B,"  and  so  on,  which  looks  as  if  there  were  some 
organised  plan. 

25.  You  said  in  your  evidence  that  as  the  police  could  not 
do  anything  you  instructed  them  to  take  notes  of  any  person 
connected  with  the  business.  Did  they  find  anybody  directly 
connected? — They  found  various  persons  who  took  in  their 
opinion  a  leading  part. 

26.  Were  any  of  the  leading  men  of  Johannesburg  com- 
mitted?— Not  that  I  know  of — no  prominent  men  of  Johan- 
nesburg. 

27.  The  nett  result  of  the  demonstration  was  that  enemy 
subjects  were  after  that  interned,  were  they  not? — Yes,  there 
were  instructions  given,  and  the  internment  was  carried  out 
more  strictly.  I  may  say  that  before  that  the  Government 
had  interned  enemy  subjects  who  would  be  really  a  danger 
to  the  community.  I  cannot  give  the  Committee  details  ()f 
the  policy  actually  carried  out;  it  was  not  in  my  department. 

28.  Chairman.']  Large  numbers  of  enemy  subjects  had  been 
interned? — Yes. 

29.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorsfer.']  At  the  time  of  these  riots  Martial 
Law,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  still  in  force? — I  think  so, 
though  nearly  all  the  regulations  had  been  withdrawn. 

•30.  Of  course  not  only  under  Martial  Law  but  even  at 
present  we  have,  I  believe,  a  certain  form  of  Martial  Law  as 
far  as  severe  censorship  of  the  newspapers  is  concerned  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  severe  or  not,  but  there  is  censorship. 

31.  Do  you  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  Government 
had  been  directed  to  this  particular  article  in  the  Rand  DaiJy 
Mail  about  the  shoj^s  having  been  sacked  in  various  places  in 
England — whether  the  attention  of  the  Government  had  been 
drawn  to  it  by  the  Censor  or  not  ? — As  far  as  I  know  it  was  not 
the  article  so  much  as  the  contents  bill — the  poster  that  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  on  Thursday  morning  in  Johannesburg. 

32.  You  said  that  public  opinion  when  you  were  in  Johan- 
nesburg  was  in   sympathy   with   what   hod    taken    place    to   a 
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certain  extent,  and  blaiiiecl  the  Government  for  weaknes.s  in 
dealintr-  with  the  German  suhjects? — Yes,  a  \'Ar^e  section  of 
the  public  blamed  the  Government  for  weakness  in  dealinj^ 
with  enemy  subjects. 

'33.  Up  to  a  certain  extent  the  Government  admitted  that 
they  were  to  blame? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  admitted  it. 

34.  In  your  statement  of  the  13th  May  you  say  so? — Oh,  no. 
We  said  that  the  situation  demanded  reconsideration  because 
of  what  had  taken  place.  Perhaps  I  may  put  it  in  this  way. 
We  followed  the  same  policy  with  reference  to  the  internment 
of  enemy  subjects  as  they  follow^ed  in  England  :  after  the 
news  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  they  followed  a 
stricter  policy.  It  is  natural,  I  think,  if  two  countries  are  at 
war,  and  both  countries  behave  themselves  according  to  the 
rules  of  civilised  warfare,  that  these  matters  of  internment 
are  carried  out  much  more  leniently. 

35.  I  want  to  know  what  reason  the  Government  had  for 
taking  more  stringent  measures  with  enemy  subjects  after 
the  rioting-  h-ad  taken  ])lace,  because  you  said  in  your  state- 
ment of  the  13th  May  that  they  had  reconsidered  the  posi- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  know^  what  made  the  Government  re- 
consider the  position — whether  it  was  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania''  or  the  rioting? — AVell,  it  was  the  rioting  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  that  flowed  from  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Lusitania."  A  number  of  Germans  came  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  asked  to  be  interned  because  their  lives  weje  not 
safe. 

36.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  rioting  took  ])lace  after  the 
sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"? — The  news  of  the  sinking 
arrived  on  Saturday,  but  I  ])elieve  it  was  not  generally  known 
until  Monday,  the  10th,  when  it  was  in  all  the  papers. 

37.  You  said  when  you  were  in  Johannesburg  you  gave  in- 
structions to  the  police  not  to  arrest  people,  but  to  see  w'ho 
w'as  taking  a  leading  part  in  this  rioting  business.  Of  course 
they  were  police  in  uniform? — And  detectives.  You  are  not 
])utting  it  right  in  saying  that  I  said  they  were  not  to  arrest : 
I  said  they  were  not  to  take  unnecessary  risk  in  arresting. 

38.  My  principal  point  is  whether  the  police  were  dressed 
in  uniform  or  not? — The  uniformed  police  were  in  uniform, 
but  there  was  also  the  detective  branch  who  were  not  in  uni- 
form. The  ordinary  detective  staff  in  Johannesburg  is  120 
plain-clothes  men,  and  the  uniformed  men  720. 

39.  Y'ou  were  saying  that  there  was  a  British  Consumers* 
Society,  and  that  Society  discriminated  between  British  and 
enemy  businesses,  and  showed  certain  lists  to  that  effect? — 
I  believe  they  gave  ceitificates  to  businesses  which  were  Brit- 
ish. They  also  advertised  their  list.  As  far  as  I  remember 
they  published  a  list  in  the  ])a])ers  f)f  British  fifms. 
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40.  The  Biitish  Citizen  ^[ovoment  was  ^oX  up  some  time 
before  thnt  •' — Oil,  yes. 

41.  The  British  Citizen  Movement  had  a  petition  at  the 
time  sij^ned  in  Johaunesburji^  for  removing-  all  enemy  subjects 
or  taking  more  stringent  measures  in  connection  with  themy — 
No,  I  tliink  the  petitions  were  to  the  Mayor  to  call  a  meet- 
ing to  protest  against  the  Government's  treatment  of  enemy 
subjects  and  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  take  stronger 
measures. 

42.  That  was  before  the  "Lusitania"  was  sunk? — There  was 
a  movement  before,  but  I  think  the  petition  that  you  are  al- 
luding to  was  started  after  the  sinking  of  the  ''  Lusitania.'' 
It  may  have  been  before — I  am  not  sure. 

43.  And  of  course  the  bills  that  were  published  or  sent  to 
the  people — the  infoiniation  that  was  given  of  the  consumers 
— was  also  before  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  ? — I  am  not 
sure.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  constituted  before  or 
after,  but  I  think  it  was  constituted  before  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Lusitania." 

44.  I  wish  to  refer  to  that  point  again.  You  said  that  the 
Government  made  a  statement  on  the  14th  May  that  they 
would  take  more  stringent  measures  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  enemy  subjects.  Now  is  that  not  an  admission  that 
after  the  rioting  on  the  15tli  a  wire  was  sent  to  all  magis- 
trates to  get  all  enemy  subjects  to  report  themselves.  Is  it 
not  a  most  peculiar  circumstance  that  the  Government 
should  have  only  taken  these  steps  immediately  after  these 
riots  have  taken  place  and  not  before? — You  are  confusing 
the  admission  of  the  justification  of  a  thing  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  circumstances.  If  a  man  goes  out  and  under 
any  provocation  knocks  another  on  the  head,  I  recognise  he 
does  it  under  provocation  and  will  take  steps  in  consequence, 
but  that  is  not  to  say  I  admit  he  was  justified  in  doing  it. 

45.  When  I  put  the  question  to  you  before  you  only  re- 
ferred to  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  and  not  to  other 
things  specially? — I  said  the  riots  came  from  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Lusitania." 

46.  And  when  I  put  the  question  first  you  said  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  reconsider  this  question  solely  on  the  ground  of 
the  riots  having  taken  place? — Even  if  the  riots  had  not 
taken  place  I  make  bold  to  say  we  would  have  come  into  line 
with  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  again.  We  are 
now  taking  stronger  measures  and  we  are  interning  more 
people  than  before :  I  am  quite  sure  we  should  have  done 
the  same  in  any  case. 

47.  You  had  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Maritzburg,  from 
Sir  Edgar  Walton,  and  from  Mr.  Brown? — Mr.  Brown,  I 
may  say,  was  not  mainly  on  the  prosecutions.  He  was  more- 
on  the  question  of  arrests.       The  people  who  wired  about  pro- 
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secutions   were   Colonel   Crewe,    Mayor  of  East  London,    Sir 
Edgar  Walton,  and  the  Mayor  of  Maritzhiirg. 

48.  And  was  it  on  account  of  liaviug  received  these  letters 
or  telegrams  from  these  people  that  instructions  were  given 
not  to  arrest  ])eople  when  they  were  w-ell  known? — It  is  my 
policy,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  Minister,  not  to 
arrest  well-known  people  and  take  them  to  the  charge  office. 
I  may  say  I  have  since  g-iven  the  same  instrnctions  again. 

49.  Well,  if  it  was  a  well-known  practice  that  generally 
that  was  the  case  why  should  ])articnlar  instructions  have 
been  given  again  at  that  ])articular  time  to  that  effect? — Be- 
cause Mr.  Brown  called  my  attention  to  it.  If  I  am  correct, 
Mr.  Brown's  telegram  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction owing  to  the  fact  that  well-known  people  were 
being  haled  to  the  charge  office. 

50.  That  satisfies  my  question? — If  I  may  just  refer  for  a 
moment  to  what  Mr.  Brown  says.  [Telegram  read.)  I 
thought  it  quite  a  reasonable  request  on  his  part. 

51.  It  does  say  you  gave  instructions  on  account  of  letters 
you  had  received? — Yes,  I  gave  those  instructions  on  that 
account. 

52.  With  reference  to  the  letter  that  this  Mr.  Beamish  has 
written  to  Mr.  Hyde,  you  referred  that  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral .f' — Not  that  one.  I  said  there  were  other  papers  in  an- 
other case.  There  is  nothing  in  that  letter — nothing  to  prose- 
cute a  man  for.  There  was  another  case — I  forget  the  name 
of  it  now — in  which  letters  were  sent  to  me,  and  in  which 
there  has  been  correspondence  between  the  Petitioner's  Com- 
mittee and  this  other  firm,  and  the  case  seemed  so  important 
that  I  thought  I  ought  to  refer  it  to  the  Attorney-General. 

53.  We  were  in  a  very  peculiar  position  at  the  time.  We 
were  under  Martial  Law,  and  the  question  is,  who  prosecutes 
under  Martial  Law?  The  Attorney-General  generally  prose- 
cutes under  ordinary  law.  You  had  Martial  Law  at  the 
time.  You  have  got  the  Anti-Riot  Act  or  the  Riotous  Assem- 
blies Act.  Is  that  the  Vredesbewariug  Wet? — Yes,  that  is 
the  only  one.  You  are  under  a  misapprehension.  You  can- 
not prosecute  a  man  under  Martial  Law  for  what  is  not  an 
offence. 

54.  What  I  wish  to  understand  is  who  were  the  people 
really  to  prosecute  under  the  Riotous  Assemblies  ^Ict  or 
under  Martial  Law  for  inciting  to  violence? — Under  the  Riot- 
ous Assemblies  Act  the  Attorney-General.  Under  Martial 
Law,  the  Attorney-General  does  not  prosecute.  Martial  Law 
is  no  law  at  all.  The  Attorney-General  simply  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Martial  Law.  You  cannot  prose- 
cute under  Martial  Law  for  what  is  not  an  offence  unless  you 
have  regulations  under  Martial  Law.  If  the  officer  com- 
manding under  Martial  Law  issues  a  regulation,  and  says  it  is 
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unlawful  for  me  to  wear  a  red  tie,  then  I  can  be  prosecuted 
\iuder  that.  There  were  no  regulations  and  you  had  to  pro- 
secute under  the  common  law. 

bo.  I  mean  when  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  law  is  ])ut 
into  force  it  is  a  difficult  thing,  but  under  special  circum- 
stances it  is  different.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this. 
Under  special  circumstances  where  there  was  not  any  ma- 
chinery that  could  have  been  put  into  force  that  would  have 
perhaps  better  served  the  purpose  ? — If  we  had  known  it  was 
coming  on  we  could  have  issued  Martial  Law  regulations 
which  make  it  an  otfeuce,  e.g.,  for  people  to  congregate  in 
the  street,  then  of  course  you  could  prosecute  a  man  for 
simply  being  in  the  street,  but  you  have  got  to  call  your 
evidence  whether  under  Martial  Law  or  not. 

56.  You  could  have  proclaimed  Martial  Law? — There  was 
Martial  Law. 

57.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  was  there  any  mac-hinery 
at  the  time  under  which  these  people  could  have  been  prose- 
cuted barring  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law? — I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  such  machinery. 

58.  Chairman.'\  Was  the  machinery  adequate? — If  you 
could  get  evidence  that  any  man  was  leading  the  crowd  and 
smashing  any  place  with  stones  the  common  law  was  quite 
sufficient. 

59.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  said  you 
gave  instructions  that  well-known  men  are  not  to  be  arrested, 
l)ut  summoned.  Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  all  charges- 
even  grave  charges? — Not  grave  charges, — murder  or  rape  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  But  the  loolice  sometimes  have  a  habit 
of  arresting  for  less  serious  offences.  They  recently  arrested 
a  well-known  man  for  contravening  the  liquor  law  and  hauled 
him  to  the  charge  office  and  took  his  finger  prints.  It  is 
quite  right  according  to  law,  but  I  say  it  only  causes  public 
irritation.  The  law  would  have  been  satisfied  by  summoning 
the  man.  It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  and  if  con- 
victed then  the  taking  of  finger  prints,  etc.,  could  have  been 
gone  through.  It  causes  irritation  to  arrest  a  well-known 
man  for  minor  offences. 

60.  Mr.  Bissef.']  Those  instructions  are  in  accordance  with 
comments  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Courts? — Yes.  They 
are  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  Why  do  a  man  the 
indignity  of  hauling  him  to  the  charge  office  when  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  his  absconding? 
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miESENT  : 

Mil.  llooTii  (Chairman). 


Mr.  Schweizer. 
Gen.  Myburgli. 
Mr.    Bisset. 
Rev.  Mr.  Vorster, 


Mr.   Sampson. 

Mr.    Rockey. 

Mr.  Van  der  Riet. 


Colonels  Theodorns  Gvstao  Trvter,  and  James  SJinlfo  Gordon 
Do7iglas,  D.S.O.,  examined  : 

60a.  Chairman  a  You  are  the  Commissioner  of  Police,. 
Colonel  Truter? — {Col.  Truter.)  Yes.  My  headquarters  are 
at  Pretoria. 

61.  And  you,  C^olonel  Douglas  are  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Police  Johanncsl)urg-? — {Col.  Douglas.)  Yes. 

62.  We  desire  to  obta^in  from  you  evidence  as  to  what  took 
place  during  the  May  riots  at  Johannesburg.  We  have  heard 
from  Mr.  de  Wet,  Minister  of  Justice,  that  you  and  he  went 
over  to  Johannesburg,  and  he  has  placed  before  the  Committee 
certain  statements,  documents,  memoranda,  and  official  re- 
cords, and  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  tell  the 
Committee  exactly  what  you  know  as  far  as  your  official  acts 
are  concerned  in  connection  with  this  matter? — {Col.  Truter.) 
During  the  three  days  preceding. the  rioting  in  Johannesburg, 
we  had  been  expecting  that  something  of  the  sort  would 
happen.  The  newspapers  were  very  busy  giving  particulars 
all  about  German  brutality.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
sumers Alliance  were  very  busy  trying  to  damage  German 
trade,  and  the  offshoot  of  the  Consumers  Alliance — the  Peti- 
tioners Committee^ — were  also  very  busy. 

63.  What  were  iliej  doing? — I  would  prefer  that  you  put 
that  question  to  Deputy  Commissioner  Douglas,  who  would 
be  able  to  give  you  more  particulars  in  regard  to  what  actually 
took  place.  (Col.  Doaglas.)  I  must  go  back  to  the  6th  August, 
1914,  which  is  the  first  note  I  have  in  my  diary  of  anything 
being  w'rong  with  regard  to  the  general  public  in  Johannes- 
burg. I  have  a  note  in  my  diary  that  on  that  day  Messrs. 
Borcherding  and  the  Secretary  of  the  German  Club  came  to 
see  me  regarding  the  closing  of  their  premises.  At  that  time 
we  decided  to  close  the  premises  at  8  p.m.  on  account  of  the 
anti-German  feeling  existing. 

64.  What  premises  were  these? — The  German  Club  and  the 
German ia  Club. 
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65.  And  then?— Oil  the  3()th  of  Aiipriist  I  have  a 
note  in  my  diary  to  the  ett'eci  tliat  I  discussed  the 
situation  with  Mr.  Buckle,  tlie  Ohief  Mafi^-istrate  of 
-Tohanueshurg,  regarding-  the  general  situation  in  Jo- 
hannesburg- at  that  time.  On  the  -ilst  August  of  the 
same  year  I  spoke  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Pretoria, 
Mr.  Bredell,  of  the  seriousness  of  the  position  of  the  Germans 
in  the  town.  I  suggested  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  C.I.D.  and  myself  should  come  to  Pretoria  to  see  the  Com- 
missioner, whi(di  we  did  on  the  1st  September,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Commissioner  of  Police  that  afternoon  re- 
garding the  general  feeling  in  Johannesburg  with  respect  to 
the  Germans.  I  was  then  instructed  to  submit  a  rejiort. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  albnved  to  read  a  copy  of  tlie  report. 
It  is  dated  2nd  September,   1914.      (Report  read  and  put  in). 

66.  This  you  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police? — 
Yes. 

67.  What  was  done  on  this  report? — The  clubs  were  closed 
■on  the  '^rd  September — the  German  Club  and  the  Germania. 
On  the  4th  September  I  was  instructed  to  see  General  Smuts 
Ai  Johannesburg  and  put  the  whole  facts  before  him. 

68.  Who    instructed  you? — -The  Commissioner  of  Police. 

69.  Who  was  Mr.  Borcherding? — He  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  German  Club.  On  the  -Ird  vSeptember 
Mr.  Borcherding  called.  He  informed  me  that  his 
Committee  were  anxious  to  close,  but  tlie  members  made 
some  difficulty  with  regard  to  doing  so,  and  a  general  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  It  was  not  until  later,  on  the  4th  September, 
that  Mr.  Bowen  called  on  me  again,  and  informed  me  that  the 
German  Club  was  still  open.  He  said  if  the  place  were  not 
•fdosed  the  people  would  wreck  these  premises  immediately. 
That  Avas  on  the  5tli  September,  1914.  I  informed  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Pretoria,  of  the  state  of  aifairs,  and 
also  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  van  den  Berg,  wdio  was 
Acting  Magistrate  at  Johannesburg  at  the  time.  At  11  a.m. 
of  that  same  day  I  interviewed  Mr.  Borcherding  again,  and 
lie  informed  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  C.I.D.  and  my- 
self that  the  premises  would  be  closed.  He  was  most  anxious 
to  close  the  premises,  he  saw  the  danger  of  keeping  the  pre- 
mises open.  At  11  a.m.  that  morning  I  saw  the  Chairman 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Germania  Club.  We  had  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  German  Club  at  all  after  that,  because  Mr. 
Borcherding  said  if  the  Club  was  not  closed  down  the  com- 
mittee would  resign,  as  they  were  determined  to  close  the  Club 
down,  which  they  eventually  did,  and  there  was  no  further 
trouble  in  that  connection.  At  11  a.m.  that  same  morning  I 
saw  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  tlie  Germania  Club  with 
Deputy  Commissioner  Vachell.  They  told  me  there  were 
considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  closing  the  Club.  I 
pointed  out  if  it  were  not  closed  in  all  probability  the  people 
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ill  the  town  would  rise  and  the  Club  would  be  very  seriously 
damaged.  After  considerable  discussion  I  told  him  that  if 
the  premises  were  not  closed  down  at  a  certain  time  I  should 
Ikivc  to  come  down  and  close  them  myself.  He  informed  me 
that  this  was  all  he  required,  and  he  immediately  went  down 
and  closed  the  premises,  which  have  been  closed  ever  since. 
That  same  day  the  Commissioner  of  Police  instructed  me  to- 
get  in  touch  with  General  Smuts  and  ])ut  the  position  to  him. 
I  met  General  Smuts  that  day  and  told  him  exactly  what  the 
])Ositiou  was.  I  also  advised  the  removal  of  the  Germans  who 
were  interned  then  at  the  Show  Ground,  and  this  was  done 
later. 

70.  How  manv  Germans  were  there  at  that  time  at  the 
Show  Ground?— I  think  about  500  or  600. 

71.  To  Maritzburg? — Xo,  to  Roberts  Heights,  Pretoria. 
Then  everj^thing  went  quietly  for  some  considerable  time. 
As  time  went  on  certain  Germans  and  Austrians  were  released 
f]'om  internment  on  parole.  Considerable  bad  feeling  in  the 
town  was  the  result  ag*ainst  such  released  persons,  as  it  was 
stated  repeatedly  that  Germans  and  Austrians  were  carrying 
on  trade  whilst  Britishers  were  at  the  front  and  unable  to  con- 
duct their  own  business,  thereby  capturing  the  trade  from 
those  at  the  front  and  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  On  the 
8th  May  news  came  to  hand  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusi- 
tania  "'  and  immediately  a  feeling  of  resentment  spread 
through  the  town.  On  the  10th  May  special  watch  was  kept 
on  German  property  in  the  to^vn. 

72.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that? — Monday.  A  special 
watch  was  kept  on  the  German  property  in  the  town,  but  this 
could  not  take  the  form  of  personal  protection.  On  the  11th 
May  the  following  note  a])pears  in  my  diary:  "Had  conver- 
sation with  Deputy  Commissioner  Bredell,  Pretoria,  further 
to  a  conversation  3'esterday."  That  was  the  conversation  in 
which  I  told  him  about  the  bad  feeling,  and  informed  him  of 
the  likelihood  of  rioting.  I  thought  after  the  recent  happen- 
ings in  this  town  the  people  would  gradually  work  themselves 
up  and  endeavour  to  destroy  German  property.  Probably 
this  would  occur  on  Saturday  evening. 

73.  You  meant  the  ensuing  Saturday ?— Yes,  Saturday  the^ 
15th.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  rioting  would  take  place  on 
that  day. 

74.  Why  did  you  fix  on  the  Saturday?— Because  it  was  in- 
tended to  hold  a  meeting  that  day  by  the  Petitioners  Com- 
mittee. 

75.  Whilst  we  are  on  this  subject  we  might  get  an  explana- 
tion about  that.  Was  that  meeting  held? — That  meeting 
took  place.     It  was  after  the  rioting. 

76.  Had  the  meeting  been  asked  for  and  refused   prior  to 
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this?— A  meeting  had  been  asked  for,  and  was  refused  because 
the  Town  Hall  was  required  for  some  other  purpose. 

77.  When  was  that?— On  the  10th  or  11th.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  necessary  to  refer  here   to   the   Consumers   Alliance. 

78.  Yes,  but  let  us  first  get  at  this  question.  This  meeting 
was  asked  for? — (hi  tlie  11th  the  Mayor  was  approaciied 
regarding  a  meeting.  This  he  stated  could  not  be  held  at 
the  Town  Hall  until  the  following  Friday  week. 

79.  That  was  on  the  11th?— Yes.  The  Petitioners  Com- 
mittee had  applied  to  the  Mayor  for  that  meeting. 

80.  Who  were  the  Petitioners  Committee?— It  was  first  of 
all  started  by  the  Consumers  Alliance.  The  membership  con- 
sisted of  the  following  gentlemen  i-ltlr.  Frank  Brown, 
President;  Mr.  A.  J.  Pavne,  Chairman;  Mr.  W.  K.  Tucker, 
Mr.  T.  A.  E.  Purchase,"  Mr.  F.  H.  Parnham.  The  object 
of  this  Committee  was  to  promote  trade  with  Britain  to  the 
exclusion  of  German  trade. 

81.  When  was  that  Committee  started? — I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  date.  I  think  it  must  have  been  towards  the  latter 
end  of  1914. 

82.  Anyhow,  they  applied  to  the  Mayor  to  hold  a  meeting? 
—They  did  not  actually  apply. 

83.  Who  applied? — A  petition  was  got  up  by  this  Con- 
sumers Alliance  for  public  signature  to  protest  against  the 
Government's  laxity  with  regard  to  the  internment  of 
Germans.  Then  a  section  of  the  Alliance  constituted  them- 
selves  into   a  Petitioners   Committee. 

84.  That  was  an  ofi'shoot  of  the  Consumers  Alliance? — - 
Yes. 

85.  Who  were  the  leading  men  of  the  Petitioners  Commit- 
tee?— Beamish,    Catesby  Holland,   <)'Flaherty,    and   Denbigh. 

86.  This  Committee  sprang  into  existence  on  account  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania '' ? — Yes. 

87.  What  were  the  actTvities  of  the  Committee? — To 
(U'ganise  a  meeting  and  im])ress  on  the  Government  the 
desirability  of  carrying  out  the  resolution.  ' 

88.  What  did  they  actually  do?— A  large  number  of 
petitions  were  drawn  up  and  distributed  along  the  reef  for 
signature.  Tables  were  placed  in  various  positions  along  the 
reef  and  32,000  signatures  were  obtained. 

89.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  petition  — I  cannot 
say. 

90.  What  eft'ect  on  the  community  of  Johannesburg  did  the 
refusal  of  the  Mayor  to  have  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall 
immediately  have?— It  was  generally  felt  that  they  wanted 
to  let  off  steam,  and  that  they  rather  insisted  on  the  meeting 
being  held  as  soon   as  possible, 
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91.  ])icl  tliev  have  a  meetiusr  elsewhere r* — Not  until  the 
Saturday  after  the  riot. 

92.  We  are  uow  on  Monday,  I  think  ? — We  were  up  to 
Tuesday,  May  11.  With  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  rioting. 
I  issued  a  circular  to  the  officers  to  the  elfect  that  our  duty 
was  to  protect  })roperty  in  spite  of  personal  feelings  towards 
our  enemies.  This  is  a  confidential  copy  to  my  ofiicers  dated 
11th  May,  1915.  if^^py  yut  in.)  I  issued  further  minor 
instructions  regarding  reports  still  coming  in  from  time  to 
time  regarding  damage  to  German  property,  copies  of  which 
I  submit.      [Put  in.) 

93.  Were  any  further  steps  taken  by  you  on  the  Tuesday? — 
(Jn  the  Tuesday  we  only  had  those  men  who  were  available 
for  the  ordinary  duty. 

94.  What  number  of  men  had  you  actually  employed  at 
that  time  as  police  constables? — On  beat  <luty? 

95.  Altogether  under  you? — The  total  strength  of  my 
di,strict — uniformed  police  does  not  include  the  C.I.D. — is 
730.     Out  of  that  strength  I  had  available  for  duty  454. 

96.  That  is  uniformed  men? — Yes. 

97.  Had  you  any  plain  clothes  men?— They  were  in  the 
C.I.D.,  although  a  few  (an  insignificant  number)  were 
attached  to  various  outside  districts.  Those  would  be 
included,  I  think,  in  the  figures  which  Colonel  Truter  has. 
Out  of  that  730,  I  had  454  available  for  duty. 
Not  available  196,  plus  80,  who  were  on  active  service.  That 
makes  a  total  of  276  plus  454,  gives  you  a  total  of  730.  At 
4.15  on  the  11th  May  Sub-Inspector  Millar  reported  to  me 
regarding  the  burning  of  the  German  flag  at  tlie  corner  of 
Market  and  Rissik  Streets.  At  one  of  these  booths  they  had 
a  flag  which  they  laid  on  the  pavement,  and  the  attention 
of  the  various  people  who  went  to  sign  the  petition  was 
drawn  to  this  flag,  and  they  wiped  their  feet  on  it.  About 
4.15  in  the  afternoon  somebody  set  fire  to  this  flag;  it  was 
thrown  up  in  the  air,  and  dropped  on  the  top  of  two  men. 
One  man  was  rather  seriously  burned,  and  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital.    That  concluded  the  trouble  at  that  moment. 

98.  Were  any  arrests  made  in  consequence  of  that  incident? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  The  flag  was  thrown  up  by  the  general 
public,  and  it  was  difficult  to  locate  who  did  it.  {Colonel 
Truter.)  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  inform  the  Committee 
of  the  activities  of  the  Consumers  Alliance  in  regard  to  the 
enquiries  which  were  instituted  by  that  anti-Germ  an  ])usiness. 
Tliev  had  a  regular  organisation. 

99.  Can  you  speak  as  to  that? — They  had  a  regular  organi- 
sation to  find  out  which  businesses  were  controllefl  by 
Germans,  which  had  German  capital  in  Ihein.  and  that 
appears  to  have  been  done  pretty  consistently,  not  only  in 
Johannesburg  but  Ihroughout  the  Union. 
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100.  With  what  object? — The  object  was  to  encourage 
British  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Germans.  The  idea  was 
to  boycott  the  German  establishments — tliat  was  the  original 
idea. 

101.  Was  that  original  idea  carried  out? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  This  was  before  the  riots  look  place.  I  wanted 
to  establish  that  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  when  the 
crowds  attacked  the  places  they  seem  to  have  had  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  where  the  German  shops  were,  whicli  they 
Avere,   and   which   had  any  (jerman  capital   in  them. 

102.  Do  you  know  anything  about  lists  of  firms  or  busi- 
nesses that  had  to  be  burnt  down  ?-^I  think  it  was  established 
in  the  case  of  an  Insurance  Company  that  such  list  did  exist. 
It  was  considered  by  the  judges  they  did  exist.  I  saw  a  pen- 
cilled list. 

10'^.  Where  did  you  see  it? — We  have  got  it  here  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  This  is  some  of  the  results  of  the  enquiries  ap- 
parently made  by  the  agents  of  the  Consumers  Alliance. 

104.  How  did  this  list  come  into  your  possession? — A  cer- 
tain typiste — I  do  not  know  her  name — was  employed  by  the 
Consumers  Alliance  at  Johannesburg,  and  she  typed  out  lists 
•of  ])remi8es  which  were  apparently  marked  down  for  destruc- 
tion from  rough  notes  which  were  furnished  to  her  in  this 
manner.      [List  put  in.) 

105.  Did  this  lady  give  you  the  list? — Oh,  no.  She  was  a 
Jewish  lady,  and  noticing  that  there  were  many  firms  of  her 
<!om})atriots  included  in  the  list,  she  omitted  a  lot  of  them, 
and  apparently  she  mentioned  the  matter  to  her  father,  who 
went  to  Dr.  Krause,  who  brought  it  to  my  notice. 

106.  Can  you  identify  the  list,  Colonel  Douglas? — I  can 
identify  the  list,  but  I  cannot  say  who  brought  it  in.  [Colo- 
nel Truter.)  These  people  say  they  do  not  wish  their  names 
to  be  mentioned,  and  do  not  want  the  public  to  know  how  they 
grtt   it. 

107.  Cliaiiman.^  We  will  see  that  information  of  that 
kind  is  not  published.  You  were  speaking  of  properties  ap- 
parently destined  for  destruction.  What  information  have 
you  yourself  with  regard  to  this? — There  are  several  busi- 
nesses on  that  list  which  were  destroyed.  liOAvenstein  and 
Adams  is  one.  The  name  itself  is  German,  but  at  any  rate 
they  smashed  up  Lowenstein  &  Adams's  place,  as  also  Rolfes 
Nebel's  place.  It  was  stated  thnt  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  given 
a  list  by  a  prominent  Unionist,  who  said  '' Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
this  is  for  your  mob."  She  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  am  giving  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  If  you  think 
it  is  good  enough  to  get  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  down  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  it,  you  may  do  so. 

108.  Rev.    Mr.    Vorster.']  Has    Mrs.    Fitzgerald    not    been 
[S.C.  7— '16.] 
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tried? — She  Avas  before  the   Court,   and  vras  acquitted.     She 
had  nothing  to  do  Avith   it. 

109.  ('hainiian.^  Can  you  add  anything?  Please  confine 
yourself  to  these  lists  of  the  Consumers  Alliance? — Yes.  As 
Colonel  Douglas  has  explained,  he  expected  something  to 
occur  on  the  Saturday  night.  At  that  time  in  regard  to 
police  we  were  not  too  well  off. 

110.  Why?— In  1914  at  the  time  of  the  mobilisation  of 
the  forces  I  had  to  take  charge  for  police  purposes  of  all  the 
areas  of  the  permanent  force — that  is  to  say  I  had  to  take 
charge  in  the  Cape  I'rovince  of  the  area  of  the  1st  Regiment, 
i.e.,  the  Avhole  of  the  Transkei,  and  certain  magisterial  dis- 
tricts in  the  Cape.  In  ISTatal  I  have  to  take  charge  of  the 
areas  of  the  2nd  and  ord  llegiments — the  whole  of  Natal,  and 
certain  magisterial  districts  in  the  O.F.S.  bordering  on  Basu- 
toland.  I  also  had  to  take  charge  of  the  area  of  the  4th 
Eegiment — the  Northern  Transvaal,  that  is,  the  magisterial 
districts  area,  Marico  to  Barberton,  and  in  the  Northwest 
I  had  to  take  charge  of  the  area  of  the  5th  llegiment,  Griqua- 
land  West,  Bechuanaland,  Gordonia,  Kenhardt  and  Nama- 
qualand.  I  had  to  transfer  a  lot  of  police  from  my  ordinary 
South  African  areas  into  these  areas  to  carry  on  police  duties 
— the  police  staff  of  the  S.A.M.R.  which  were  left  behind, 
were  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  work.  With  regard 
to  the  big  centres  like  Johannesburg,  we  tried  to  avoid 
touching  these  as  much  as  ])ossible,  because  we  knew  that 
they  were  wanted  there,  but  from  Johannesburg  and  other 
centres,  according  to  the  return  which  was  put  in  by  the- 
Minister,  certain  police  were  detached  for  active  service.  A 
lot  t)f  reserA^es  were  called  up,  and  we  had  to  let  those  go- 
Avho  belong'ed  to  the  British  Army.  Our  own  men,  besides 
filling  up  the  South  African  Mounted  Rifle  areas,  also  fur- 
nished a  considerable  number  of  men  for  the  German  South 
West  campaign.  We  had  some  104  officers  and  men  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  bodyguard,  and  about  100  men — artil- 
lerists and  also  a  squadron  of  my  South  African  Police  from 
the  Cape  Eastern  Division  Avith  Hartigan's  Horse.  Matters 
quietened  down  in  the  I'nion  after  the  rebellion,  and  these 
forces  were  sent  forward  and  the  police  were  put  under  the 
Department  of  Defence  under  the  Police  Act,  and  they  called 
up  the  police  where  they  were  required. 

111.  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  us  of  the  Consumers  Alliance 
and  the  Petition  Committee? — I  can  of  course  tell  you  more. 
I  liaA'e  some  documents  here,  but  I  thought  you  would  want  to 
follow  the  sequence  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  riots  at  the 
beginning. 

112.  We  are  on  the  11th  May  now.  Could  you  give  us  any 
information  as  to  what  the  Consumers  Alliance  and  the  Pe- 
titioners Committee  did  on  this  matter  in  connection  with  the 
riots? — {.\o     ansirer.) 
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113.  :)//•.  van  der  Riet.'\  Tkere  is  some  sort  of  an  insinua- 
liou  beliind  what  you  said  about  the  Consumers  Alliance,  that 
ihey  had  something  to  do  -with  instigating-  the  matter? — I  do 
believe  it  was  the  ease.  When  the  riots  were  on,  the  business 
j)eople  got  absolutely  demoralised,  and  they  simply  ran  in 
jjum])eis  to  the  Consumers  Alliance  themselves,  and  got  what 
they  called  protecting  certificates  for  which  they  paid  sums 
ranging  from   £1   to  £20. 

114.  Rcc  Mr  \  orstcrA  f  do  not  understand  it.  You  said 
just  now  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Consumers  Alliance  and 
the  Petitioners  Committee  Avere  practically  one  and  the  same? 
— The  Petitioners  Committee  were  behind  it  too;  that  is  my 
private  opinion.  When  the  riots  started  the  mercantile  com- 
tnunity  were  very  much  upset,  and  everyone  was  anxious 
about  their  own  particular  premises.  To  show  to  the  public 
that  they  were  not  connected  with  German  firms,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  they  went  to  the  Offices  of  the  Consumers 
Alliance  and  they  were  supplied  with  certificates.  They  were 
displayed  in  all  the  shops  in  Johannesburg. 

115.  What  was  the  tenor  of  the  certificates? — To  say  that 
they  weie  British  firms  or  something  to  that  effect.  It  was 
displayed  in  their  shop  windows  with  the  Union  Jack  on  and 
the  allied  flags,  I  think.  If  necessary,  I  think  it  would  be 
({uite  easy  to  get  a  specimen. 

IIG.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  it.  You  say  that  the 
Tradespeople  paid  for  this? — Yes,  and  of  course  the  excuse 
nmde  by  the  Consumers  Alliance  was  that  they  wanted  money 
to  carry  on  their  canipaign  and  this  was  a  way  to  get  it.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  went  very  near  blackmail. 

117.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.~[  Did  they  give  the  certificates  to 
anyone — to  English  subjects? — A  man  who  had  a  distinctly 
Dutch  name  was  sent  by  Dr.  Krause  to  the  Consumers 
Alliance  meeting.  lie  spun  a  yarn  that  he  was  living  in  such 
a  street  in  a  German  house;  that  he  had  all  his  furniture 
there,  and  that  it  would  be  destroyed;  he  was  afraid,  and 
Ihey  issued  him  a  certificate,  for  which  he  paid,  I  think,  £1, 
and  cleared  out. 

11(S.  (ItniniKin.']  Y'ou  do  not  know  what  the  funds  were 
for? — They  were  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  object 
for  which  they  originally  formed  their  Alliance — for  boy- 
cotting (Drerman  trade. 

119.  Were  these  certificates  issued  in  large  quantities? — 
Y"es,  practically  every  shop  window  in  Johannesburg  dis- 
played them. 

120.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  approximate  number 
issued? — [Cohmel  JJoufjla.^).  1  was  looking  at  Beamish's  evi- 
dence, and  he  says  they  issued  about  20.  That  is  the  Peti- 
tioners Committee. 
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121.  Now,  Colonel  Truter,  you  were  spoakiu^  of  the  news- 
paper press i"" — [Co/.  'J'rittcr.)  1  say  1  knew  nothing  about  what 
happened  in  .lohaTinps!)nrg'  nntil  laie  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th. 

122.  Mr.  ran  der  Reit.]  Is  that  all  with  regard  to  the 
Consumers  Alliance  r*  Is  that  what  you  base  your  suspicions 
on — on  the  ground  of  the  issue  of  these  certificates? — I  want 
to  say  that  they  started  apparently  with  a  laudable  object. 

123.  I  want  to  put  it  as  it  strikes  me — that  these  certificates 
might  have  been  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  case  you  meutiott. 
A  man  might  say  :  "  I  am  so  and  so,  I  live  in  such  a  street 
where  Germans  are,"  and  they  Avould  give  it  to  him? — My 
own  opinion  is  that  trade  jealousy  took  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cited state  of  feeling  which  was  induced  by  the  "  Lusitania  " 
outrage  .and  also  by  the  statements  in  the  newspapers  to 
ertaliate  on  German  trade. 

124.  That  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  riots? — 
The  riots  were  certainly  directed  against  German  trade. 

125.  That  is  to  say  that  the  information  you  are  giving  us 
has  justified  the  suspicion  or  opinion  that  you  had? — Yes. 

126.  (JJiah'inar>.^  Are  there  any  other  facts  within  your 
knowledge  in  this  connection  which  you  can  adduce? — That 
is  all.  I  knew  certain  lists  had  been  drawn  up  by  them  which 
could  have  been  quite  legitimate,  but  the  peculiar  part  is  that 
according  to  this  list  })remises  were  destroyed,  and  we  found 
that  certain  members  of  the  crowd  were  given  a  certain  list 
and  areas  marked  out.  and  on  the  day  immense  crowds  split 
up  into  various  parties  and  destroyed  property  in  various 
directions. 

127.  ])o  you  think  the  crowds  were  organised? — I  think  so 
because  there  was  no  reason  for  it  to  be  split  u])  into  diiferent 
parties,  all  attacking  diiferent  parts  at  the  same  time.  A 
mob  after  all  gathers  itself  together  and  directs  its  attention 
to  one  particular  object.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  thing.  It  was 
never  done  before — the  mob  splitting  up  like  that. 

128.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.^  Is  not  that  because  there  were  a 
number  of  baisinesses.  A  mob  gathers,  and  jjroceeds  to  Eolfes 
Nebels'  place.  Somebody  else  might  shout  "  Liebermann  BeJl- 
stedt!"  then  oft  they  go  there? — Some  portion  of  the  mob 
seem  to  have  taken  a  certain  area,  and  worked  that  area. 
Generally  mobs  hang'  together — however  big-  thev  are.  This 
IS  the  impression  it  made  on  my  mind  by  reading  the  reports 
of  the  various  police  officers  in  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Maritz- 
bnrg,  etc.,  everywhere  where  the  riots  occurred. 

129.  CJiairman.^  Were  you  personally  in  Jolunmesburg 
when  these  riots  took  place? — -I  heard  of  what  hap])ened  in 
Johannesburg,  late  on  Wednesday  evening.  I  had  reported  to 
my  Minister  what  was  occurring.  I  then  got  into  touch  with 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  Bredell,  and  made  arrangements 
about  ]irotection  at  l*retojia.  and  next  morning  we  ])roceeded 
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to  Jolianueshiiig.     That  was  Thiirsdaj  the  l-'Uh.     Tlie  riots 
started  on  the  afternoon  of  the  r2th. 

l')0.  It  was  Asceiisiou  Day,  was  it  not? — Yes — a  Public 
Holiday,   and  so  was  Wednesday  afternoon — a  shoj)   lioliday. 

131.  Air.  Rocley.^  Colonel  Truter  says  it  was  a  trade 
jealousy.  There  were  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  retired  Postniaster- 
(xeneral.  Mr.  Payne  I  do  not  know.  We  have  Tucker  here. 
Purchas  was  Chairman  of  the  Rand  Water  Board  :  and  a  man 
named  Parnham.  Are  they  leading  men? — I  believe  Mr. 
Payne  is  a  schoolmaster. 

132.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Petitioners  Committee,  we 
liave  Beamish,  O'Flaherty,  Denbigh  and  Holland.  I  believe 
Beamish  once  got  assistance  from  the  rjovernment  for  starting 
a  jam  factory,  or  something.  Xone  of  these  are  leading  men 
or  engaged  in  business  in  Johannesburg? — I  believe  so.  You 
might  have  a  big  organisation  behind  them. 

133.  Chairman.l^  You  say  you  were  at  Johannesburg? — 
We  arrived  about  11.30. 

134.  Who  Avent  with  you? — The  Minister,  the  Secretary 
for  Justice. 

135.  You  arrived  then  on  Thursday  morning? — Yes.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  convenient  time  to  ask  Colonel  Douglas 
to  continue.  {Colonel  Douglas.)  With  regard  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  I  went  down  to  my  office  and  noticed  on  the 
way  the  Daily  Mail  poster  "German  Shops  Sacked."  This 
referred  to  sho]is  at  Birkenhead.  I  got  to  my  office  before  the 
burning,  looting,  and  rioting  took  place.  This  poster  referred 
to  shops  at  Birkenhead,  and  was  a  dangerous  poster,  as  it 
suggested  to  an  excitable  Johannesburg  crowd  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  called  up  Mr.  Ward  Jackson,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  possibility  of  not  only 
damage  to  enemy  property  but  to  English  also,  as  well  as 
other  property.  There  was  no  knowing  where  the  damage 
would  stop,  and  I  suggested  that  no  more  such  posters  should 
be  published.  That  was  after  the  publication  of  the  poster, 
because  I  was  on  my  Avay  to  the  office  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th.  At  2.45  p.m.  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  Constable  Johnson 
in  Pritchard  Street,  and  heard  that  a  person  had  been  serious- 
ly injured  in  a  cafe.  He  was  sending  for  the  ambulance. 
The  crowd  was  at  the  biosco])e  opposite  but  was  orderly.  That 
is  the  first  intimation  I  had  except  a  telephone  message. 

137.  How  did  the  man  get  injured? — He  was  injured  by  a 
glass  being  thrown  at  his  head. 

138.  Were  any  arrests  made? — I  do  not  think  so  in  that 
case. 

139.  Could  you  tell  us  why  not? — There  was  no  policeman 
present  at  the  time  in  the  bioscope.  The  band  was  playing 
"God  Save  the  King"  and  this  man  refused  to  remove  his 
hat.     I  think  that  is  why  the  glass  was  thrown  at  him. 
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140.  There  was  only  that  isolated  case? — At  that  time. 
That  was  at  2.45. 

141.  Then  a  crowd  had  already  collected!'' — 1  instructed  a 
serjieant  to  collect  some  men  and  yo  there. 

142.  Was  it  a  large  crowd? — It  was  very  small  at  that  time 
at  that  particular  place,  and  eventually  they  turned  them 
away  from  there.  After  this  I  went  to  the  Central  Barracks, 
where  the  head  constable  informed  me  tliat  a  head  constable 
and  four  men  would  proceed  to  the  scene.  I  then  proceeded 
to  Marshall  Sqnare  and  f>ot  in  touch  with  Inspector  Millar. 
Someone  informed  me  that  the  A nnlo- Austrian  Cafe  had  been 
damag'ed — there  were  two  windows  broken,  and  the  crowd 
was  cleared  out.  After  this  Mr.  Zoccola  called  me  up  and 
sugg'ested  closing;  up  the  Pavilion  Beer  Hall.  I  immediately 
went  out  to  see  what  was  g'oing  on. 

143.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  of  violence?— Xot  at  that 
time ;  I  went  immediately  to  the  Central  Barracks  to  collect 
what  men  I  could  to  send  out.  At  3.15  I  was  informed  that 
the  South  Western  Hotel  was  damaged.  The  crowd  were 
now  on  their  way  to  Angehrn  &  Piel's.  I  may  say  here  that 
the  only  men  I  had  available  were  the  men  actually  on  street 
■duty. 

144.  Rev.  Ml.  Vor.Her.']  What  had  been  done  to  these 
buildings — the  South  Western  Hotel  and  Angehrn  &  Piel's? 
— The  South  Western  Hotel  had  been  damaged— to  what 
extent  I  could  not  tell  you  at  the  moment.  Angehrn  &  Piel's 
had  already  been  burnt  at  that  time.  This  was,  apparently, 
the  second  attack  on  Angehrn  &  Piel's.  The  first  attack  was 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Sergt.  Macpherson  and 
three  uniformed  men  were  sent  by  the  station  sergeant  to 
Angehrn  &  Piel's.  Sergt.  Binnie  informed  me  the  Bristol 
Hotel  was  smashed.  Inspector  Millar  was  in  charge  down 
there.  At  3.20  I  telephoned  to  all  the  areas  that  no  man  was 
to  leave  barracks,  and  I  called  in  every  single  policeman  T 
•could  possibly  get. 

145.  ChairTnan.']  AVhat  was  the  object? — To  assist  where 
we  possibly  could.  Our  difficulty  is  we  never  have  any  men 
standing  by — merely  sufficient  men  to  carry  out  the  beats  in 
the  streets. 

146.  How  many  men  did  you  succeed  in  getting  back? — 
At  2  p.m.  on  that  day  I  had  three  sergeants  and  28  constables 
in  the  streets,  in  the  centre  of  Johannesburg  doing  beat  duty. 
The  distance  of  streets  is  30  miles.  They  are  split  up  into 
various  beats.  It  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  collect  your 
men  to  deal  with  any  sudden  riot.  The  other  men  who  were 
here  would  be  on  duty  in  Jeppes  and  Fordsburg,  and  then 
of  course  my  statement  of  figures  which  I  gave  you  just  now 
is  not  the  centre,  but  the  whole  of  Johannesburg. 

147.  How    many     men     did     vou     succeed     in     getting     in 
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barracks!'' — I  can  g-ive  you  the  figures  roughly.  {Plan  fat  in 
uli'ncing  flacess  damaged).  The  nnirried  men  live  a  consider- 
.a])le  distance  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  it  takes  some 

time  to  get  them  in.     The  Johanneshurg   district  is  divided 

into  36  police  stations  controlled  by  headquarters — what  we 
■call  Central  area,  Northern  area,  Western  area,  and  Eastern 
;area.     These   areas   are   again    sub-divided.        in    the    Central 

area,  which  is  the  area  practically  confined  to  this  enquiry,  1 

had  142  men  of  all  ranks  available  for  duty. 

148.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  nil  the  available  menP — 
Yes,  in  time  I  did. 

149.  At  what  hour? — By  4  p.m.  I  had  one  head  constable, 
three  sergeants,  and  30  constables  standing  bv  at  the  Central 
Police  Barracks.  By  4  p.m.  I  had  about  67  men  at  the 
barracks  or  on  the  streets.  I  got  more  later  on.  By  6  p.m. 
I  had  increased  to  200  odd.  They  were  drawn  in  from  otber 
areas — that  included  my  Central,  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Western  areas. 

150.  You  told  us  that  you  were  afraid  there  would  be 
rioting  on  Saturday  the  16th? — Yes. 

151.  What  preparations  did  you  make  for  the  rioting? — 
We  should  have  called  in  every  single  man.  No  man  would 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  barracks. 

152.  When  would  you  have  called  them  in  ?— On  Friday : 
they  would  have  all  been  warned  that  they  would  be  required 
in  barracks  at  a  certain  time  on  Saturday  morning — probably 
about  midday. 

153.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  as  Thursday  was  a 
holiday  there  might  be  rioting  on  that  day? — No.  They 
intended  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  Saturday  on  the  Union 
Ground  if  tliey  could  not  get  the  Town  Hall,  in  order  to  air 
their  grievances. 

154.  The  rioting  commencing  early  caught  you  unprepared? 
— -Yes.  Everything  pointed  to  the  rioting  happening  on  the 
Saturday — my  notes  in  the  diaiy  will  give  you  that  impres- 
sion. 

155.  You  never  thought  on  the  Thursday  there  would  be 
any  rioting? — No,  because  at  a  meeting  of  that  sort  people 
generally  get  excited.  It  might  have  passed  off  all  right. 
The  cause  of  that  was,  as  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Ward  Jackson, 
the  publication  of  the  poster  on  that  date.  I  felt  so  strongly 
on  the  matter  that  I  called  up  every  editor  of  the  newspapers. 

156.  Was  that  meeting  on  the  Saturday  advertised? — T 
don't  know  w^hether  it  was  publicly  advertised,  but  I  think 
it  was  generally  known  it  would  take  place. 

157.  With    resrard    to    the    Consumers    Alliance    and    the 
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Petitioners  Committee,  can  you  add  anything  to  the  evidence- 
of  (Jolonel  Truter;-' — {CoL  J)(jii</I(is.)   No. 

158.  Willi  regard  to  tlieii-  attitude  iu  this  business? — AVith 
reg-ard  to  the  riots  themselves,  after  they  had  broken  out,  the 
Pettiioners  Committee  formed  themselves  into  a  Citizens 
(jruard,  and  came  to  see  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  the  Thurs- 
day.    That  will   take   us  to   the   Thursday. 

159.  I  would  like  to  take  the  events  in  chronological  order. 
We  are  now  at  6  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday  when  there  had  been 
destruction  of  property  already? — I  would  like  to  give  you 
ihe  details  at  6  p.m.  I  did  not  give  you  the  details  of  what 
happened  that  afternoon. 

160.  Will  you  go  on  then,  please? — Yes.  At  3.37  p.m.  sub- 
Inspector  Millar  reported  Angehrn  and  Piel's  on  fire.  The 
night  relief  was  ordered  out — all  the  men  we  could  obtain. 
Messages  w'ere  sent  all  round  asking  reliefs  to  come  into  head- 
quarters, and  on  no  account  to  have  arms.  The  out  stations 
are  36  in  number.  There  are  places  where  the  men  are  split 
into  small  numbers  and  have  to  come  in  to  Jackon's  Drift. 
The  distance  is  about  15  miles.  The  extent  of  Johannesburg 
Police  district  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  magisterial  area. 
In  one  particular  direction  from  Langlaagte  to  Cleveland  the 
distance  is  eight  miles,  and  from  Craighall  to  Jackson's  Drift 
must  be  nnother  23  miles. 

161.  Mr.  rati  der  lieif.^  On  that  evening  you  did  your  best 
to  bring  your  men  together ?^ — Yes,  certainly,  I  issued  my  in- 
structions accordingly. 

162.  Mr.  Sanifson.^  I  take  it  these  riots  were  spread  over 
the  whole  of  these  areas? — They  were  pretty  well  confined  to 
the  Central.  If  you  look  at  my  map  it  shows  you  the  places 
that  were  damaged.  The  central  area,  as  my  notes  will  show^ 
was  more  threatened  than  the  eastern  and  western. 

163.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.~\  We  heard  from  Mr.  de  Wet  yester- 
day that  there  were  continuous  telephonic  messages  from  out- 
lying parts  that  they  were  being  threatened  or  expected  to  be 
threatened?- — We  had  hundreds  of  telephonic  messages  from 
every  part  of  Johannesburg. 

164.  Even  if  you  had  centralised  all  your  men  you  would 
have  had  an  insufficient  number  to  deal  with  the  crowd? — 
Yes,  entirely. 

165.  Mr.  Bissef.l  You  drew  olf  as  many  men  as  you  safely 
could? — Yes. 

166.  Chairmari .^  How  man^^  men  were  you  able  to  collect? 
—454  was  the  number  I  was  able  to  collect  from  all  these 
vnrious  stations. 

167.  You  said  you  could  not  concentrate  all  these  men  be- 
cause you  had  to  keep  some  in  outlying  parts? — Yes,  one  man 
was  left  at  his  station,  and  for  various  reasons  other  men  could 
not  come  in.     At  3.40  I  went  out  with  Major  Vachell,  Deputy 
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('Omniissioiier  ot  the  C.I.D.,  in  the  direction  of  Angehru  & 
Piel's.  We  went  down  C'onimissioner  Street,  and  .saw  u  crowd 
at  the  Hiclimoud  Bar,  destroying-  the  ]dace.  I  stopped  the 
car,  and  juni])ed  out  witli  Major  Va(diell  untl  did  all  I  could 
to  save  ihe  place.  I  was  in  uniform  and  Major  Vachell  was 
in  phiin  clothes.  I  went  inside,  and  they  were  throwinjL^ 
stones  through  the  window.  I  saw  a  barman  standinf;  close 
to  his  bar  and  advised  him  to  get  outside  or  he  would  be  killed. 
There  were  about  tU)  men  in  the  bai'  and  eveuiually  we  per- 
suaded them  to  g'o  away. 

1G8.  Who  persuaded  them!" — I  j)ersuaded  them.  When  I 
got  outside  I  saw  Major  Vachell  addressing  the  crowd,  advi.— 
ing  them  to  go  away,  and  that  that  was  not  the  way  to  show 
their  loyalty,  and  that  they  would  be  better  employed  l)y  go- 
ing to  the  front.  A  (H)nsiderable  amount  of  damage  was  doue» 
but  we  managed  to  get  the  crowd  away.  I  left  a  constable  in 
(diarge  of  the  ])lace. 

1()1).  Did  you  effect  any  arrests ^ — It  was  impossible  to  do 
so.  There  were  about  120  of  these  fellows  there,  and  if  we 
had  attempted  an  arrest  the  prisoner  would  have  been  taken 
from  us.  We  then  went  on  to  Angehrn  and  Piel's.  W^e 
found  a  huge  crowd  there.  The  fire  was  under  control,  -and 
no  further  damage  had  been  done  to  the  place  at  that  time. 

170.  Mr.  v(tn  (ler  l'ief.~\  When  you  found  the  building 
burning  it  was  clear  it  had  been  set  alight  by  the  niobr' — 
Yes,   certainly. 

171.  Cliairinan.']  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  crowd? — ■ 
The  crowd  at  that  time  was  not  violent.  They  were  looking 
on  as  they  would  at  an  ordinary  fire. 

172.  Was  there  no  attempt  to  put  out  the  fire:" — Yes,  the 
fire  brigade  was  there,  and  got  the  fire  under  way.  Then  we 
heard  there  was  going  to  be  an  attack  on  the  various  German 
beerhalls.  We  managed  to  persuade  them  to  go  away.  By 
that  time  some  of  my  men  had  come  up,  and  I  dropped  a 
couple  at  the  Pavilion  Beerhall,  and  then  we  went  on  to  the 
Star,  and  persuaded  the  crowd  to  clear  off.  I  left  a  couple 
of  men  there  also.  Then  we  went  to  the  Old  Arcade  opposite 
the  Town  Mall.  By  that  time  an  enormous  crowd  had  collec- 
ted right  in  the  old  Market  Square.  I  had  about  half  a 
dozen  men  with  me,  and  at  places  that  were  threatened  I 
dropped  one  or  two  as  the  case  may  be.  The  windows  were 
cracked  in  a  barber's  shop  there.  It  was  not  looted  at  that 
time,  though  it  was  utterly  destroyed  afterwards.  We  per- 
suaded them  to  go  away  from  there.  Then  the  crowd  seemed 
to  scatter.  They  disjiersed  there,  and  it  was  from  that  time 
that  the  crowd  was  split  up.  and  we  had  cases  of  damage  re- 
ported pretty  nearly  every  minute,  from  all  directions.  By 
that  time  my  force  was  absolutely  depleted,  and,  as  I  say,  I 
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sent  out  instructions  to  bring  them  in  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  by  G  o'clock  I  had  about  200  men.  They  were  mostly 
on  the  streets  by  that  time.  Then  I  went  to  Marshall  Square. 
On  my  way  I  met  Inspector  Giles,  who  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  big  crowd  with  a  few  men,  and  he  reported  to  me  that  they 
had  damaged  Barsdorff's  J3uildiugs  in  Marshall  Street.  They 
told  me  they  had  been  obliged  to  release  a  prisoner — that 
they  had  been  unable  to  take  him  away.  I  told  him  he  was 
perfectly  right,  as  at  tliat'time  Ave  could  do  nothing  but  pro- 
tect life  and  property  ,at  the  moment.  I  told  him  to  follow 
up  the  crowd,  which  had  done  very  little  damage  at  that  time. 
He  prevented  the  damage  at-  Barsdorff's.  Mr.  Giles  persua- 
ded them  to  go,  and  they  split  up  again.  I  then  went  to 
Marshall  Square,  took  notes,  and  gave  my  orders  from  time 
to  time.  I  think  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  I  got  the  exact 
times  that  these  events  took  place  over  the  'phone,  Avhich  I 
entered  in  my  dairy. 

173.  Chairman.^  You  Avere  speaking  about  the  fire  brigade 
Was  there  any  interference  by  the  mob  with  the  fire  brigade? 
— Yes,  they  pelted  them  with  stones,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  interference  with  them.  The  fire  brigade  behaved 
splendidly — their  performance  was  magnificent  in  the  teeth 
of   considerable  opposition. 

174.  How  many  fires  were  there? — On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  168  places  were  wrecked  or  damaged  by  fire. 

175.  How  many  were  burned  doAvn  out  of  that  number? — 
50  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  (Summary  of  the  damage 
done  at  Joltannesbvrg  on  the  \2th  and  13t/i  May  'piit  in). 
Against  that  we  have  the  total  amount  of  property  saved  by 
the  police,  £414,085. 

176.  How  many  places  were  saved? — 35.  On  several  occa- 
sions places  were  saved,  temporarily  however,  and  the  crowd 
^-ame  back  and  broke  them  up  behind  our  backs. 

177.  Can  you  tell  us  Iioav  the  values  of  the  property  saved 
and  that  destroyed  were  arrived  at?-  -From  the  municipal 
records,  I  think.  I  am  not  quite  certain.  My  sub-inspector 
compiled  tlie  list.     Possibly  from  the  people  themselves. 

178.  Would  not  movable  property  have  been  included  in 
these  A'aluations? — I  should  think  so. 

179.  These  valuations  would  be  approximate? — Yes,  abso- 
lutely. There  was  the  Carlton  Meat  Market.  A  man  came 
running  up  the  corner  of  Eissik  Street  and  tried  to  break  a 
window.  I  was  Math  Mr.  Yachell.  The  man  disappeared  in 
the  crowd.  We  persuaded  the  crowd  to  disperse,  and  told 
them  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  go  to  the  front. 
Some  of  them  saw  it  and  others  did  not,  but  we  managed  to 
draw  them  away  from  the  place. 

180.  You  have  explained  to  us  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  arrests.     Did  you  take  any  steps  to  instruct  the  police 
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to  identify  tlie  men  who  destroyed  property  or  committed  any 
offence? — I  spoke  to  Inspector  Giles.  I  said:  "We  cannot 
effect  arrests  :  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour  tf) 
protect  life  and  property."  I  arranged  with  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  C.I.I),  to  send  his  plain  clothes  men  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd,  a  fid  pick  up  the  offenders  afterwards, 
which  was  done. 

181.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  police  did  their  best  to 
prevent  the  mob  destroying  property? — Certainly  they  did. 

182.  On  what  is  your  information  based  ? — The  police  did 
their  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  the  destruction,  but  they  were 
at  such  a  disadvantage.  They  were  at  one  place  one  minute, 
and  presently  we  would  hear  that  there  was  a  place  being  de- 
.stroyed  in  a  certain  street.  They  would  double  out  of  the 
barracks  and  come  to  the  threatened  spot.  They  got  there 
and  found  the  crowd  had  cleared  oft',  and  ran  somewhere  else. 
When  they  had  cleared  the  crowd  off,  it  might  double  back 
and  destroy  property  after  the  police  had  left  it  again.  This 
was  done  frequently.  These  men  were  continually  on  duty 
for  the  whole  48'  hours.  They  had  previously  been  on  either 
day  or  night  duty.  The  Langham  Hotel  gave  more  trouble 
than  any  other  place. 

183.  How  came  that  to  be  saved  ? — By  sending  reinforce- 
ments of  police,  and  by  se^ral  speaking  and  explaining  to 
the  crowd  that  the  manager  was  not  a  German. 

184.  Up  to  what  time  that  night  was  the  mob  about? — 
Up  till  2  in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  We  got  calls  and  sent 
men  out  to  different  places.  My  diaiy  brings  us  up  to  the 
13th. 


Fridaij,    14th   April,    1914. 


PHESENT : 

Mr.   E 

OOTII 

(Chairman). 

]\Ir.   Schweizer. 
Gen.  Myburgh. 
Mr.   Bisset. 
Eev.   Mr.   Yorster. 

Mr.  van  der  Eiet 
Mr.  Eockey. 
Mr.  Eoos. 
Mr.   Schurink. 

Colonels  Thcodorus  Gusfaff  Tiufrr  and  James  Sholfo  Gordon 
Douglas  further  examined. 

(Witnesses  duhj  sworn.) 

185.  Chairman.^  Colonel  Douglas,  when  we  adjourned 
yesterday  we  had  taken  events  up  to  2  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
the  13th  May,  in  your  statement.  Will  you  proceed,  please? 
— {Col.  Douglas.)     I  think  I  received  a  considerable  number 
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of  notifications  prior  to  2  o'clock  on  Thursday.  It  will  not 
take  me  long  to  run  through  the  list.  (/w'.s^  read).  The 
Manager  of  Oreustein  Koppel  &  Co.  said  he  had  received  a 
threatening  letter.  I  l)elieve  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  C.I.D.  has  it. 

186.  Any  threatening  letters  which  are  in  your  po.ssession 
we  should  like  to  have^ — I  have  tliem  liere.  {Jjcffcis  put  in.) 
I  noticed  a  considerable  crowd  at  AVherley's,  and  they  were 
looting,  I  found,  when  I  got  inside.  I  did  what  I  could.  I 
shouted:  "The  police  are  coming!  You  had  better  clear!  " 
They  cleared  out  with  the  exception  of  one  woman,  who  was 
carrying  out  a  considerable  amount  of  silverware,  etc.  She 
was  a  very  respectable  woman.  I  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing  with  the  things,  and  she  told  me  they  were  given  to  her. 
I  relieved  her  of  them,  and  she  then  asked  me  for  her  bag. 
Some  of  the  people  at  Wherley's  were  most  respectable.  I 
put  a  constable  at  the  door,  and  told  him  to  remain  until  relief 
came.  Colonel  Andersson  invariably  gives  us  all  the 
assistance  he  possibly  can. 

187.  Who  is  Colonel  Andersson? — He  is  a  chartered 
accountant  of  Johannesburg, — Llewellyn  Andersson.  The 
civic  guard   were  also  called  out. 

188.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  civic  firuard? — It  varies. 
We  have  had  as  many  as  2,000  men. 

189.  How  many  of  the  civic  guard  were  turned  out  on  that 
occasion  to  help  you? — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  number, 
but  I  think  about  2,000.  They  did  excellent  service.  We 
have  only  to  go  to  Colonel  Andersson,  who  has  the  whole 
organisation  under  his  control.  He  gives  them  instructions 
to  guard  the  various  su])urbs,  and  we  can  therefore  withdraw 
our  men.  He  takes  over  all  responsibility  for  the  policing 
of  the   suburbs. 

190.  What  time  did  the  destruction  of  property  and  the 
files  cease? — It  was  reported  at  11.40  p.m.  on  Thursday,  13th 
May,  that  all  was  fairly  quiet.  I  will  now  read  a  letter  from 
O'Flaherty,  Beamish,  Denbigh  and  Holland,  wherein  they 
state  that  rioting  would  cease  on  the  internment  of  Germans. 
(Leffer  read).  {Colonel  Truter.)  After  the  actual  disturb- 
ances ceased  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  13th  May,  nothing 
happened  subsequent  ■  to  that  in  the  way  of  destruction  and 
so  on  as  fai-  as  .Johannesburg  was  concerned.  A  lot  of  people 
were  very  much  u])set,  and  asked  for  personal  protection,  but 
nothing  eventuated. 

191.  Was  there  any  unrest  the  following  day? — Yes,  for 
some  weeks  after  there  was  considerable  unrest, — people  being 
afraid   of   their  premises   being  burnt   down. 

192.  Were  there  reports  coming  in  to  that  effect? — There 
were  very  strong  reports,  and  the  Government  was  continuallv 
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being'  advised  that  there  would  veiy  likely  be  a  recrudesceuce 
of  the  riots,  and  it  led  to  certain  notices  being  put  in  the 
})aj)ers.  [Col.  Douglas's  diary  exhihiUul  iritli  aniiexures,  also 
suininai-y  of  special  duties  performed  hif  police).  I  wilj  now 
read  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  dated 
4th  Sejitember,  1914,  to  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Liederkranlz 
Club  and  the  Germania  Club,  -lohanneaburg-,  a<lvisinf^  ihem  'o 
<dose  their  premises. 

193.  Chairman.^  Were  these  clubs  closed? — They  \\(']('. 
The  tjermania  was  the  only  one  that  gave  any  trouble. 

194.  You  referred  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  Su})reme 
('ourt  at  Pretoria  in  the  case  of  Orenstein  Kopell  &  Co.  vs. 
Salamander  Insurance  Co.  Allegations  were  made  there  by 
witnesses  that  the  police  had  failed  to  do  their  duty,  and 
were,  to  say  the  least,  indifferent ?^I  have  heard  these  allega- 
tions. 

195.  What  was  <lone  in  consequence  of  these  allegations!'' — 
1  personally  extracted  all  I  could  find  in  the  evidence  and . 
handed  it  over  to  Inspector  Giles..  He  informed  me  he  was 
unable  to  get  these  people  to  make  any  statement. 

196.  Did  Inspector  Giles  endeavour  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  witnesses  who  made  the  statements? — Yes,  he  did  get  into 
touch  with  them,  but  tliev  refused  to  give  any  statement  at 
all. 

197.  With  what  object  <lid  you  endeavour  to  get  these 
statements? — The  object  was  for  report  to  the  Commissioner 
and  to  find  out  what  had  actually  happened,  but  these  i)eopie 
would  not  make  any  statement.  [Colonel  Trufer.)  The 
object  was  to  find  individual  policemen  who  had  not  done 
their  duty  and  to  punish  them  for  their  neglect  of  dutj'. 

198.  Colonel  Douglas,  did  you  take  any  other  steps  to  get 
information  of  the  police  who  failed  to  do  their  duty? — 1 
made  enquiries  from  various  ])olice  ofHcers,  but  not  in  a  single 
instance  could  they  give  the  number  of  the  constable,  or 
identify  them  in  any  way.  It  was  impossible  to  take  Ihe 
names  of  every  man  who  went  out  to  the  various  places. 

199.  Did  you  or  any  of  your  officers  at  any  time  receive 
any  complaints  as  to  police  having  failed  to  do  their  duty? 
— I  have  no  instances  of  that  sort,  with  the  exception  of  this 
particular  instance   in   Orenstein   &   Kopell's  case. 

200.  No  complaints  were  made  to  you? — No. 

201.  Y^'ou  referred  a  moment  ago.  Colonel  Douglas,  to  an 
advertisement  ])ut  in  by  Mr.  xViidrew  Trimble.  Have  you  a 
co])y  of  it? — ^Yes.  {Copy  put  in.)  AVe  published  a  notice  to 
the  elfect  that  there  were  certain  individuals  going  about  the 
town,  and  telling  ])e()])le  that  their  ])laces  were  threatened, 
and  asking  to  be  allowed  to  ])rotect  them,  for  a  consideration. 
Dr.  Rogers  called  me  uji.     He  said  that  the  mills  which  had 
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been  owned  by  his  mother  down  by  the  Power  station  were 
threatened.  He  told  me  a  couple  of  men  had  just  called, — 
one  of  whom  was  Trimble — and  told  him  his  premises  were 
threatened.  I  asked  him  how  much  he  had  to  pay  Trimble, 
and  he  replied  that  no  arrangement  had  been  made  yet  about 
that,  but  it  would  probably  be  adjusted  afterwards.  That  is 
a  typical  instance  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
a  place  being  burned.  It  belonged  to  one  of  the  leading 
doctors  in  Johannesburg,  and  I  presume  Mr.  Trimble  thought 
he  would  make  a  good  thing  out  of  saving  his  property. 

202.  You  said  you  had  about  2,000  men  of  the  civic  guard 
to  assist  you? — They  took  over  duty  in  the  suburbs,  but  they 
did  not  assist  us  in  the  town  on  these  occasions,  except  when 
they  were  specially  called  upon  to  do  so. 

203.  What  did  they  actually  do? — They  took  over  the  polic- 
ing of  the  suburbs.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  we  had  to  leave 
the  whole  of  the  suburbs  unprotected.  There  was  nothings 
destroyed  in  the  suburbs, — it  was  wholly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town. 

204.  They  were  not  helping  you  at  the  scene  of  the  fires? — 
Oh,  no. 

205.  What  class  of  person  composed  these  crowds, — the  men 
who  w^ere  actually  doing  the  damage?  You  saw  them  your- 
self?— They  were  very  respectable  men.  Some,  of  course,  were 
of  the  hooligan  class.  For  instance  when  I  was  in  the  Rich- 
mond bar  the  crowd  there  were  composed  mostly  of  hooligans; 
again,  during  the  course  of  that  afternoon  I  saw  crowds  com- 
posed of  respectable  people. 

206.  AVas  it  not  possible  to  appoint  many  of  these  men  for 
special  areas? — Every  thing  was  done  so  quickly.  For  in- 
stance when  I  was  with  Vachell  we  went  to  the  Pavilion  Beer 
Hall.  The  crowd  came  away,  and  went  on  to  the  Star  Beer 
Hall.  We  chased  them  away  from  there,  and  they  then  went 
to  the  Old  Arcade. 

207.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  add.  Colonel  Truter? 
—I  arrived  in  Johannesburg  with  the  Minister  at  about  11.40 
p.m.  on  the  Thursday  and  was  quickly  informed  by  Deputy 
Commissioner  Douglas  about  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the 
Minister  had  to  see  certain  people,  notably  first  the  Peti- 
tioners Committee  whose  names  have  already  been  given.  I 
may  state  Mr.  Beamish  was  particularly  truculent,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Petitioners  Committee  spoke  it  gave 
me  the  impression  that  they  had  the  whole  management  of 
the  riots  in  their  hands,  and  if  the  Government  would  give  a 
guarantee  that  enemy  subjects  would  be  immediately  interned 
and  their  property  confiscated,  then  the  riots  would  cease. 

208.  Who  said 'that?— That  is  the  impression  I  got.  The 
Petitioners  Committee  gave  me  that  idea  when  talking  to  the 
Minister. 
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20!).  That  was  actually  said,  that  if  the  iuteiiimeut  of  Ger- 
man subjects  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  would  he 
carried  out  by  the  Government  these  riots  would  probably 
cease? — Yes,  Mr.  Beamish  said  that;  in  fact,  from  my  pre- 
vious experience  in  Johannesbur<j  I  thougfht  tliey  were  the 
su])reme  people  wlio  were  in  <li;u<;e  at  this  ])articiilar  junc- 
ture. 

210.  Was  the  thing  (n<^iinise(l  or  noi,  do  you  think? — I 
think  it  was  organised  beforehand.  I  am  stating  this  to  the 
Committee  as  my  opinion,  and  they  can  thrash  the  matter  out 
for  themselves. 

211.  What  is  your  opinion.  Colonel  Douglas?  Were  these 
riots  pre-arranged? — I  think  as  these  lists  were  handed  round 
the  people  got  hold  of  them,  and  said  "  Here  is  the  list — we 
will   go  and  break  the  place   up." 

212.  You  think  it  was  pre-arranged? — I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it  it  was  pre-arranged  by  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  got  together,  and  directly  the  thing  started  it 
spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

21-).  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  idea  of  those  people? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  Colonel  Yachell  could  give  you  any 
information. 

214.  Did  Col.  Yachell  enquire  into  the  matter? — Yes,  he 
got  instructions  to  investigate  the  matter.  On  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  when  it  was  suggested  that  this  meeting  should 
be  held,  one  Tom  Gannon,  a  bookmakers'  clerk,  called  up  and 
said  he  thought  if  we  were  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  Union 
Ground  in  all  probalitiy  the  trouble  would  cease.  I  got 
there  somewhere  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  saw 
Gannon,  and  he  had  a  big  crowd  there.  Whether  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  crowd  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  he  gave 
me  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of  the  leaders. 

215.  This  was  Tom  Gannon? — Yes.  We  had  a  band,  and 
marched  round  the  streets,  and  collected  as  many  people  as 
possible  and  marched  on  to  the  Union  Ground.  I  should  think 
there  were  500  people  there.  People  addressed  the  crowd 
and  told  them  what  the  Government's  policy  was  with  regard 
to  the  internment  of  enemy  subjects.  I  got  up  and  told  them 
they  would  be  very  much  better  employed  in  the  trenches 
or  in  the  Navy  than  engaging  in  the  destruction  of  property. 
I  put  them  in  a  good  humour  by  telling  them  I  was  not  often 
called  upon  to  address  ])ublic  meetings,  and,  as  a  rule,  Avas  on 
the  other  side — I  stopped  the  public  meetings,  and  prevented 
the  speakers  from  speaking.  I  pointed  out  that  considerable 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed — not  only  of  enemy- 
subjects  but  of  British  subjects  and  other  nationalities.  I 
then  called  on  them  to  assist  me  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  riot- 
ing, and  the  majority  of  the  crowd  shouted  that  they  would. 
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[Colonel  Trutcr.)  The  Petitioners  Committee  then  saw  the 
Minister.  Mr.  lioos,  and  the  editors  of  papers  got  out  a 
statement  which  was  published  tliat  evening  by  the  Star. 
Tliat  was  on  the  evening  of  the  1:5th  May,  Thursday.  After 
the  Minister  liad  left  1  got  the  following  letter,  signed  by 
Beamish,  Holland  ,and  U'Flaherty.  [Letter  read.)  They 
then  called  put  the  Citizen  Guard.  I  did  not  see  any  of  them. 
I  think  it  was  an  oft'-shoot  of  the  Consumers  Alliance  that 
were  busy  directing  them.  Then  I  got  into  touch  with  Colo- 
nel Andersson.  and  made  itrrangements  about  the  special 
police,  the  civic  guards.  I  also  got  into  tf)uc]>  with  Mr.  Smit, 
at  Vrededorp,  and  Mr.  Jooste  at  Fordsburg.  They  formed 
small  bodies  of  police  and  special  police,  and  banded  them- 
selves together  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  police,  and  one 
party  that  invaded  Yrededorp  got  a  rough  handling,  and  did 
not  go  back  there  any  more.  The  Labour  Part}-  gave  me 
assistance,  too.  They  saw  how  things  were  going,  and  they 
also  got  their  men  together  and  mingled  wih  the  crowd  and 
gave  us  a  lot  of  assistance  in  dissuading  people  from  going 
on  with  the  looting.  I  alsf)  got  about  120  military,  and  I 
must  say  by  Thursday  night  we  Inid  the  situation  well  in 
hand,  and  I  organised  a  staft  of  motor  cars.  The  police  were 
absolutely  finished,  and  you  could  not  expect  anything  else. 
The  motor  cars  were  disposed  at  the  Central  barracks,  and 
the  police  were  rushed  oif  in  the  motor  cars  as  calls  came 
along,  and  reports  (^ame  iji.  They  were  instructed  to  arrest 
the  people  that  were  actmdly  doing  the  damage,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  retain  their  prisoners  and  show  a  bold  front,  and  if 
people  would  not  give  give  way  to  go  for  them  with  the  ba- 
ton. 1  did  not  consider  any  stronger  steps  could  be  taken, 
because  if  the  police  had  resisted  very  strongly,  and  had  gone 
to  the  extreme  of  shooting  the  results  woud  have  been  disas- 
trous. We  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  take  more  active 
measures.  The  V.C.T.A,  also  gave  us  considerable  assistance. 
I  must  state  here  for  the  Committee's  information  that  no 
doubt  the  great  majority — the  consensus  of  opinion,  so  to 
speak,  was  in  favour  of  the  smashing  and  burning  of  shops. 

216.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Ees])ectab]e  citi/ens  weie  in 
the  crowds,  and  though  not  actively  ])articipatiug  in  the 
rioting,  by  their  very  presence,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
attem])t  to  dissuade  the  peo]>le  from  doing  what  they  did, 
appeared  to  be  in  sympafliy  with  the  movement.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  even  the  civic  guards  who  came  to  our  assistance 
so  loyally  on  many  occasions  said  they  would  police  the 
suburbs,  but  if  any  German  ])lace  was  being  attacked  they 
would   not  stir   a    hand   to   hel]). 

217.  Col.  Myhurgh.']  Who  said  this?— One  of  their 
leaders,  Colonel  Andersson,  said  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  mob.      I  must  say  from  the  reports  whicdi  I  received  from 
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my  police  officer  this  was  the  attitude  taken  up  in  every 
place  where  rioting^  occurred.  The  population,  as  a  whole, 
were  in  favour  of  it,  and  ajjproved  of  it.  The  other  point  1 
wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  is  this  :  in  regard 
to  the  (pipstion  as  to  whether  it  was  an  organised  concern  .ir 
not.  As  1  stated  yesterday,  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Tnisitania  "  had  been  out  a  few  days  before  the  actual 
rioting  took  jdace.  If  it  had  been  a  sponlaiioous  affair, 
following  on  the  torpedoing  of  the  "  Lusitania  ",  one  would 
have  expected  that  immediately  the  news  came  sucli  a  move- 
ment would  have  started,  but  it  was  nf)t  until  two  or  three 
days  after  fhat  the  rioting  commenced,  and  other  places  out- 
side .Johannesburg  did  not  start  rioting  until  the  news  of  what 
had  occurred  at  Joliannesburg  came  to  them.  East  Tiondon. 
Port  Elizabeth  and   Maritzburg  started   at  later  dates. 

218.  Rev.  Mr.  Vor.ster.']  You  are  the  head  of  the  Police 
for  the  Union? — With  the  exception  of  certain  areas  which 
have  been  policed  by  the  8.A.M.R. 

219.  You  just  said  that  immediately  the  reports  of  the 
rioting  at  Johannesburg  were  published,  riots  started  all  over 
the  country.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  any  com- 
munications?—No,  I  tried  to  find  that  out.  I  tried  to  find 
out  whether  any  telegrams  from  Johannesburg  had  j)assed 
through  to  other  centres,  instructing  people  at  the  various 
places  to  start  this  movement,  but  could  get  no  sucli  confirma- 
tion, but  it  may  have  been  done  by  letter.  It  was  certainly 
not  done  by  telegram,  at  any  rate,  and  what  happened  in 
Johannesburg  was  only  telegraphed  to  the  various  centres  in 
the  ordinary  way,  through  the  newspapers.  I  wish  to  put 
in  a  list  of  the  losses  sustained  at  Johannesburg.  If  the 
Committee  wish  me  to  ])ut  in  particulars  of  the  other  places  I 
will  do  so. 

220.  Chaintuni.]  Yes,  certainly? — I  have  the  Krugersdorp 
list  here;  Boksburg,  including  l^enoni,  Johannesl)urg.  Pre- 
toria, Kimberley,  East  Jjondon,  Port  Elizabeth,  Bloemfontein, 
Cape  Town,  Maritzburg,  Durban.  These  are  schedules  of 
the  damage  sustained,  with  particulars  of  the  premises 
destroyed.  Here  is  an  affidavit  made  in  regard  to  these 
losses,  which  was  the  result  of  an  enquiry  I  made  on  the 
subject. 

221.  Which  losses? — The  losses  I  mentioned  yesterday, — 
the  projjerties  marked  down  for  destruction  in  tlie  affidavit 
dated  20th  May.  Nothing  further  was  done  subsequent  to 
these  riots.  There  was  considerable  unrest  in  -lohannesburg, 
which  was  sustained,  and  here  is  a  handbill  which  Mas  distri- 
buted about  Johannesburg.  (Put  in.)  The  unrest  was  so 
gieat  in  view  of  the  German  Peril  poster  that  I  consulted 
with  the  Minister. 
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222.  Except  in  so  far  as  what  liappeued  afterwards  throws 
light  upon  what  happened  before  it  will  not  help  us? — In 
regard  to  the  question  of  prosecution  the  police  all  over  the 
Union  were  undoubtedly  instructed  to  vigorously  prosecute 
all  persons  responsible  in  any  way  for  these  riots  and  the 
damage  done.  They  did  so.  There  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion by  many  people  against  arresting  or  proceeding  against 
these  people  at  all. 

223.  Have  you  particulars  of  all  the  people  arrested  and 
tried  in  the  Union':' — I  have  it  in  connection  with  every  place, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  Committee  to  get 
evidence  of  the  officers  first. 

224.  We  would  like  to  have  a  summary? — I  will  have  that 
done. 

225.  Colonel  Douglas,  did  you  put  in  ,this  summary  of 
persons  charged  in  connection  with  the  riots  in  May  at  Johan- 
nesl)urg?  I  see  the  number  of  persons  arrested  at  Johannes- 
burg is  99,  and  the  number  convicted  is  64.  Then  VQU  also 
put  in  schedule  showing  amount  of  damage  done  by  mob  at 
Johannesburg?*— Yes.  I  think  this  may  also  be  of  assistance. 
It  is  the  evidence  of  Beamish  in  the  Orenstein  &  Koppel  case, 
dated  24th  May,  ^md  signed  by  Beamish  on  behalf  of  the 
Petitioners  Committee.      (Evidence  exhibited). 

226.  Mr.  Roos.^  Colonel  Truter,  with  regard  to  the  pro'- 
clamation  and  manifesto  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Lands  on  the  13th  May,  I  understand  the  Secretary  for 
Justice  drafted   that? — Yes. 

227.  And  this  draft  was  exhibited  to  the  Minister? — I  do 
not  know — I  was  not  present. 

228.  I  think  you  said  certain  persons  were  handled  rather 
roughly  by  the  cro^d  at  Vrededorp? — The  crowd  split  up  as 
ex])lained  yesterday.  One  portion  went  to  Vrededorp,  and 
the  special  constables  attacked  them  and  drove  them  back. 
There  Avere  no  persons  killed  on  that  occasion. 

229.  With  regard  to  the  protection  certificates  issued  by  the 
Petitioners  Committee  and  the  Consumers  Alliance, — were 
any  of  these  countersigned  by  any  police  official? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

230.  There  are  certain  statements  that  Inspector  Vachell 
coimtersigned  some? — He  will  be  here  to  give  evidence  him- 
self. 

231.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  enemy  subjects  were 
interned  nfter  the  distiirbances  took  place? — A  good  number, 
— it  ran  into  hundreds. 

232.  Now  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  Petitioners  Com- 
mittee. Do  you  know  the  class  of  men  composing  this  Com- 
mittee, and  what  their  position  was  in  Joliannesburg? — One 
of  them.  Beamish,  was  the  man  to  whom  the  Government 
made  an  advance  for  the  jam  factory  at  Parijs. 
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233.  They  were  tiavelliug-  all  over  the  country  addressiug- 
meeting's  y — They  make  col  lections  wherever  they  ^o.  They 
made  a  coUeciioii  here  the  otliei-  day  and  realised  £'11.  They 
also  made  a  good  ile;il  in  .lolianneshurg  by  the  sale  of  emblems. 

234.  Catesby  Holland  is  an  attorney? — Yes,  just  lately  he 
went  insolvent.  Mr.  Catesby  Holland  came  to  see  me  when 
I  was  Commissioner  of  Enemy  Snbjects  about  a  certain 
German  he  was  interested   in. 

23').  And  ( t'Flalierty  y — I  think  he  is  a  jouinalist,  but  has 
no  fixed  employment.      Mr.   Denbigh   1  do  not   know. 

23().  Then  I  understood  you,  as  far  as  Colonel  Andersson 
was  concrened,  he  took  on  the  ordinary  policing  of  the  suburbs 
and  released  a  numbei-  of  men  to  assist  in  the  centre  of  the 
town? — If  any  German  house  had  been  attacked  tiiey  would 
not  have  interfered.  1  had  to  make  the  best  of  tiie  bar<^aiu, 
and  as  they  did  assist  us  by  ordinary  policing  I  was  glad  of 
their  services.  They  made  several  arrests,  and  brought  the 
people  before  the  Court.  1  believe  some  of  them  were  prose- 
cuted. It  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  riot,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  a  ]>oliceman  to  mark  down  a  man  for  jnosecution 
as  well  as  doing  his  duty  as  a  policeman. 

237.  I  understand  in  a  number  of  cas(>s  the  people  whose 
property  was  injured  did  not  wish  to  give  evidence? — No,  they 
were  afraid,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

238.  The  general  policy  seemed  to  ])e  to  drop  the  charge? 
— Yes,  if  not  other  evidence  were  forthcoming. 

239.  Mr.  Rqchey.^  Colonel  Truter,  a^ou  made  a  very  sweep- 
ing assertion  just  now  that  the  respectable  citizens  of  Johan- 
nesburg were  in  complicity  with  the  burnings? — Y^es,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  thing  had  gone  too  far  that  the  revulsion 
came. 

240.  That  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  connived  at  these  burn- 
ings?— They  did  not  connive  at  them,  but  they  did  not  dis- 
approve. 

241.  Is  it  not  common  knowledge  that  crowds  generally  en- 
joy a  fire? — Yes,  where  there  is  a  fire  there  is  usually  a  big 
crowd.  I  saw  a  ]iretty  big  and  respectable  crowd  at  a  place 
where  there  was  no  fire,  Avhere  they  broke  open  a  little  boot- 
makers sho])  in  ^tain  Street.  There  were  certainly  about 
1,000  people  there,  and  all  of  them  fairly  res])ectably  dressed. 

242.  Then  you  emphasise  your  assertion  by  saying  that  even 
the  Civic  Guards  saiil  thev  would  not  interfere  in  the  event 
of  German  pro])erty  being  destroyed.  I  belong  to  the  Civic 
Guards  myself? — I  know  you  belong  to  them. 

243.  Do  you  not  know  that  their  stating  that  they  would 
not  interfere  if  German  y)ro])erty  were  attacked  was  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  poli(>e  could  not  interfere, — that  they 
wanted  to   keeji   the  ])eace? — That  was   not     the     reason.        I 
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umleistood  their  feelings  were  such  that    they  would  uot  assist 
Oermaiis  or  German  property. 

244.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  peace? — No,  I  understood  it 
was  owing  to  a  bitter  feeling  that  they  had  against  the 
Germans. 

245.  I  put  it  to  you,  that  supi)osing  these  people  hud  tried 
to  interfere  with  the  burning  in  the  suburbs — at  Mosenthal's 
— would  ii  have  lieeu  for  the  good  of  anybody? — If  there  had 
been  a  (;oiisiderable  body  they  might  Have  persuaded  the 
crowd  not  to  do  anything. 

24G.  They  could  persuade  the  crowd  quite  easily  when  they 
told  them  British  interests  were  involved,  and  it  was  not  alone 
German  property  they  were  destroying? — Yes,  very  easily. 

247.  I  think  you  will  see  that  your  statement  with  regard 
to  the  Civic  Guards  would  imply  that  they  failed  in  their 
duties? — No,  I  do  not  imply  anything  of  the  sort.  I  am 
grateful,  and  have  always  been  grateful  for  their  services, 
but  I  want  to  give  the  Committee  all  information  possible. 
Their  idea,  to  my  mind,  was  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
assist  in  the  ordinary  ])olicing  work,  but  not  in  the  ])rotection 
of  German  property. 

248.  Is  that  the  reason  why  your  police  did  nijt  interfere? 
— They  did  interfere. 

249.  They  made  no  active  interference.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  action  of  the  police  in  the  matter? — Thej-  did  not 
take  out  their  batons  and  begin  striking  the  crowd,  but  they 
kept  the  crowd  away  from  a  number  of  buildings. 

250.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  these  things. 
When  the  Minister  was  here  he  tried  all  he  could  from 
memory  to  help  me  out.  I  have  an  idea  in  my  mind  that  the 
public  on  the  Monday  asked  the  Mayor  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  this  request  was  negatived  by  a  member  of  the 
Government? — I  have  no  information  on  that. 

251.  I  had  it  in  my  mind.  The  Minister  seemed  to  think 
I  was  right? — I  think  Mr.  Anstey  would  be  able  to  give  you 
the  best  information  in  regard  to  that.  I  know  Mr.  Anstey 
made  a  statement  afterwards,  which  satisfied  the  public. 

252.  If  tlie  meeting  could  liave  been  held  do  you  think  that 
the  riots  would  not  have  taken  place?  The  public  would  have 
had  a  safety  valve? — It  may  have  been  so. 

253.  You  say  that  one  of  your  reasons  for  thinking  it  was  a 
preconcerted  movement,  was  that  the  riots  did  uot  occur  until 
some  time  after  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania."  The  news 
was  only  known  in  Johannesburg  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
8th  instant.  It  was  not  generally  known  throiighout  the 
country  until  Monday  morning.  They  got  it  in  the  papers 
then? — The  Sunday  papers  were  full  of  it. 

254.  lint  everybody  does  not  read  the  Sinidat/   Ti/iies,   and 
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it  was  not  g-eiierally  known  ilii()U<;liou<  the  couutry  until  the 
Monduv  moiiiiug',  probuhly  in  some  places  not  until  Monday 
eveninfif? — I  think  it  was  •jj'enei-ally  known  on  the  Sunday. 
After  all  the  Sunday  limes  is  «>-enerally  read  from  one  end  of 
the  reef  to  the  other. 

255.  You  know  that  the  riots  broke  out  on  Wednesday  after- 
jioon? — Yes,  that  was  the  half-holiday.  The  business  places 
were  all  closed. 

256.  That  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Saturday  for  which  you 
were  going'  to  prepare? — No  my  ex])erience  is  that  Wednesday 
is  generall}'  a  quiet  day  in  Johannesburg.  On  Saturday  we 
generally  expect  trouble,  because  the  miners  knock  off  work 
at  mid-day.  Our  trouble  has  always  been  on  the  Saturday 
night,  and  if  we  get  over  that  we  are  all  right. 

257.  The  outburst  did  not  take  very  long  after  it  was  i)r()- 
perly  commenced.  You  cannot  tell  me  that  the  out])urst  was 
uniform  on  account  of  the  refusal  to  grant  a  public  meeting? 
—No. 

258.  When  you  had  your  interview  with  Mr.  Beamish  the 
riots  had  then  completely  ceased? — No,  undoubtedly  not. 
This  was  on  Thursday  morning,  about  12  o'clock,  or  soon 
after  our  arrival  that  we  saw  them.  The  riots  did  not  cease 
until  that  night  at  11  o'clock. 

259.  The  last  fire  had  actually  finished  at  9  o'clock? — I  saw 
a  fire  myself  in  the  rear  of  Marshall  Square  after  that. 

260.  Were  they  not  assuming  powers  which  they  did  not 
possess  when  they  said  the  riots  Avould  stop  if  the  Government 
would  come  to  their  conditions  regarding  internment  of  enemy 
subjects,  etc.? — They  appeared  before  us  as  a  self-ap])ointed 
junta  who  reckoned  they  were  directing  affairs. 

261.  You  say  on  the  Thursday  night  the  police  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand.  Had  it  really  petered  out? — No,  it 
had  not,  because  at  10.30  o'clock  they  attacked  and  burnt  a 
garage  immediatelv  behind  Marshall  Square.  The  police 
were  on  the  spot;  the  crowd  cut  the  fire  brigade  hose,  and  a 
man  got  into  the  garage  with  a  can  of  petrol  and  threw  the 
bottle  down  and  broke  it  and  put  a  match  to  it. 

2G2.  Throughout  the  two  days  of  rioting-  was  there  any  real 
opposition  to  the  police  or  any  violence? — The  jiolice  did  not 
arrest  the  people  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  felt  we 
were  in  such  very  small  numbers  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  do  it.  If  we  had  they  would  have  laid  Tohannesburg 
waste.     That  is  the  position  I  took  up. 

26'3.  I  think  you  convey  a  wrong  impression,  though  not 
consciously.  Throughout  the  two  days  was  the  conduct  of 
the  people  menacing? — Yes  it  was.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say 
so.  After  certain  people  had  been  arrested  they  had  to  re- 
lease them  on  account  of  (he  menacing  attitude  of  the  moh. 
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264.  What  yoii  saw  on  Tliuisday  was  it  like  the  July  strike 
riots? — No. 

265.  Did  it  uot  strike  you  io  resist  actively  as  you  did 
(hen  ?— There  was  no  resistance  because  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion. In  July,  191^!,  we  had  active  resistance,  and  when  the 
police — after  the  mob  had  fired  Park  Station  and  the  Argus 
Office — fired  on  them  they  were  trying  to  destroy  the  Corner 
Jlouse.  They  made  for  the  g-unshops  and  started  shooting  at 
the  police  and  military.  From  my  experience  at  Johannes- 
burg I  am  sure  if  the  police  had  resisted  actively  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  disastrous. 

266.  With  regard  to  the  typed  lists? — I  did  not  see  any. 

267.  An  affidavit  m'ms  produced  that  the  lists  were  typed? — 
Yes. 

268.  Is  it  not  ])0ssible  that  those  lists  of  shops  and  stores 
wdiich  were  typed  were  to  be  boycotted,  and  not  burnt? — It  is 
-quite   possible. 

269.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  might  make  out  a  list  of 
shops  to  be  boycotted? — Quite  possible. 

270.  You  attributed  these  riots  to  trade  jealousy.  I  hope 
you  have  changed  your  mind? — JS^o,  I  have  not. 

271.  You  look  upon  it  as  onl}^  an  exhibition  of  public 
feeling  followino-  on  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"? — 
Partly ;  the  public  feeling  was  aroused,  and  the  ])eople  who 
wanted  to  damage  German  trade  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
pushed  the  thing  for  all  they  were  worth. 

272.  And  yet  as  you  know  in  regard  to  both  the  Petitioners 
Committee  and  the  Consumers  Alliance  there  was  not  a  single 
business  man  connected  with  it? — That  may  be  so.  Possibly. 
People  frequently  lend  their  name  to  concerns  which  they 
think  have  a  good  object. 

273.  You  do  not  think  that  this  el)ullition  of  feeling  was 
the  result  of  the  natural  feeling  that  anybody  would  have 
against  the  "  Tjusitania  "  outrage? — It  took  them  a  long  time 
io  sit  and  brood  upon  it  before  they  started  active  operations. 

274.  You  think  it  was  British  trade  jealousy? — I  said  the 
public  were  excited,  and  these  people  took  advantage  of  the 
excitement. 

275.  General  Myburgh.'\  Was  there  not  anybody  in  the 
Civic  Guard  or  any  prominent  citizens  who  got  up  and 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  crowd  from  doing  these  things? — 
I  think  there  were  some,  but  I  could  not  say  now  for  certain. 
(Colonel  Doiigla.^.)  Except  at  a  ineeting  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th,  when  we  held  a  meeting  (vn  the  Square,  there  was 
Mr.  Tole  from  the  Labour  Party.  J.  T.  Bain  also 
"addressed  them  on  the  Union  Grounds.  There  were  others 
who  addressed  the  meeting,  but  T  am  not  quite  certain  who 
they  were.  Two  or  three  individuals  who  were  rather  insigni- 
ficant got   rather  excital)le,   and   the  meeting  was  broken    \\\^. 
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276.  None  of  the.otlier  ])r()iuiiieut  Johauuesl)ur<»'  men  look 
part  and  tried  to  pacify  the  crowd? — I  am  perliaps  wrono-, 
l)ut  I  think  at  Lutje's  Tjanf^rham  Mr.  J]mile  Natlian  uiid  ^fis. 
de  Waal  addressed  tlie  crowd  as  well  as  varions  otlier  people. 

277.  Abont  this  trade  jealonsy.  ])o  you  not  think  that  iv 
was  out  of  ])atriotic  feeling-  that  this  crowd  came  and  started 
rioting-,  or  was  it  out  of  real  trade  jealousy? — I  think  the 
crowd  itself  were  animated  hy  ]iatriotic  feelings,  but  wdiat  [ 
meant  to  convey  was  that  their  energies  were  directed  by 
some  one. 

278.  That  the  machine  was  set  goin)"'? — And  they  were  only 
too  ready  to  comply. 

279.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  were  the  instructions 
from  Pretoria,  what  the  Government  did  in  regard  to  that. 
Did  they  give  you  definite  instructions? — I  went  over  with 
my  Minister,  and  after  discussion  he  told  me  on  no  account 
to  arm  the  police,  and  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  try  and 
do  our  best  to  prevent  the  destruction   of  property. 

280.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Minister  of  Justice — as 
representing  the  Government — did  all  in  his  power  at  tha  c 
time  to  stop  the  riots? — I  am  certainly  under  that  impression. 

281.  That  he  could  have  done  nothing  more  to  prevent 
anything  like  that? — I,  do  not  see  what  else  could  have  been 
done,  unless  they  had  called  the  commandoes  into  Johannes- 
hurg  to  assist. 

282.  But  under  the  circumstances  they  did  all  they  possibly 
could? — Yes,  with  the  material  at  their  hand. 

283.  You  mentioned  about  these  newspapers.  Can  you 
give  us  an  idea  in  which  of  the  newspapers  were  these  ac- 
counts of  the  working  up  of  the  people  published? — In  practi- 
cally every  neAvspaper  in  the  Union.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  news  which  came  through  from  Europe  in  regard  to 
the  German  atrocities,  right  from  the  beg-inning  of  the  war, 
— women  raped  and  crucified,  children  stuck  through  with 
loayonets,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

284.  But  with  regard  to  the  posting  up  of  the  posters,  was 
ihere  no  means  of  forbidding  them  being  put  up  ? — They 
were  put  up  during  the  night. 

285.  Did  you  recall  them? — The  mischief  had  been  al- 
ready done. 

286.  This  opposition  to  have  the  guilty  ones  prosecuted  : 
from  which  section  did  that  come? — Well,  I  think  there  was 
a  public  meeting  at  Maritzburg  in  connection  with  it.  I 
think  Mr.   Maydon  spoke  there. 

287.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Tohannesburg, — there  was  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear? — There  was  no  opposition  as  far  as  I 
know. 
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2(S<S.  Are  you  satisfied  thai  the  police  did  every  tiling-  to 
iinearih  and  prose(!ute  these  fellows  that  had  been  noted  by 
your  detectives?  Eveiyone  of  tlieiu  wbicli  could  be  identi- 
fied. We  arrested  a  large  numbei'  during  the  I'iots  and  after 
tlie  riots.  During-  the  riois  they  were  marked  down  and  ar- 
rested afterwards. 

289.  llee.  Mr.  \nist('r.'\  Colonel  Douglas  stated  that  on  the 
2nd  September  he  made  a  declaration  as  to  the  state  of  feel- 
ing ill  Johannesliurg'  agaiiist  the  (iermaiis,  and  on  the  11th 
May  lie  sent  a  report  to  Mr.  Bredell  stating-  that  rioting  was 
expected.  What  steps  were  taken  either  at  Johannesburg  or 
Pretoria  on  these  reports?  The  first  report  was  on  the  2nd 
September  with  reg^ard  to  the  feeling  against  the  Germans, 
but  on  your  report  of  the  11th  May  do  you  know  if  any  steps 
were  taken? — Yes,  the  Germans  that  we  had  interned  at  the 
show-g]'ound  were  removed  to  lloberts  Heights.  They  were 
considered  a  danger  at  the  time.  If  there  had  been  any 
trouble  at  the  time  no  doubt  the  Germans  would  have  been 
attacked  by  the  mob.  and  they  were  removed  to  Roberts 
Heights. 

290.  When  you  mentioned  in  your  report  that  rioting 
would  probably  take  place  in  Johannesburg,  it  is  not  to  say 
that  you  expected  it  in  the  very  shape  in  which  it  occurred, 
but  that  they  would  attack  the  German  Camp? — Yes,  the 
German  Clubs  were  at  that  time  closed.  I  expected  the 
German  Clubs  would  be  attacked. 

291.  You  did  not  state  anything  definite  about  what  you 
were  expecting,  but  simply  that  you  expectetl  a  riot? — Y"es, 
the  result  of  the  revulsion  of  feelings  against  the  Germans. 

292.  Were  these  the  only  steps  taken — to  remove  the  Ger- 
man Camp  at  the  time? — Yes. 

2m.  J  am  referring  to  tlie  llth  ilay?— When  1  stated  I 
expected  the  rioting  to  start? 

294.  I  am  referring  now  to  your  rejiort  of  the  llth  May  to 
Mr.  Bredell  in  Pretoria.  In  tJiat  report  you  stated  that  riot- 
ing was  expected.  There  .was  jierhaps  a  misunderstanding: 
when  you  said  that  the  (Jam])  was  removed,  I  suppose  you 
replied  to  that  question  in  respect  to  my  question  of  a  declara- 
tion made  by  you  on  the  2ud  Seiitember.  The  German  Camp 
was  removed  before  the  llth.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  a  mis- 
understanding. I  am  asking  what  steps  were  taken  after  your 
declaration  of  the  llth  May? — When  we  expected  the  rioting 
on  the  Saturday?  The  men  would  have  been  called  in  on  the 
Friday  before,  and  would  have  been  told  when  they  went  on 
their  beats  that  they  would  have  to  be  in  Johannesburg  by 
mid-day  on  the  Saturday.      They  would  have  been  centralised. 

295.  What  men? — The  men  Avhich  Ave  have  available  for 
dutv.      The  onlv  men   I  had  in  •lohaiincsburo-  ai'e  the  men  who 
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are  on  beat  duty  and  the  men  who  are  eni[doyed  in  offices  and 
courts. 

296.  That  means  your  strength  was  454  men.  That  is  the 
number  of  men  you  had  ready  for  Saturday? — They  would 
have  been  men  that  had  been  previously  doing  duty  on  the 
night  before  and  duty  that  day. 

297.  So  that  you  Avould  have  had  454  men  ready  for  the 
riots  on  Saturday? — Yes. 

298.  The  poster  was  issued  or  printed  bv  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail?— Yes. 

299.  Wednesday  afternoon  was  a  half -holiday,  and  Thurs- 
day was  also  a  public  holiday? — Yes. 

300.  One  half -day  being  a  holiday  and  the  next  day  also 
being  a  holiday  did  you  not  think,  perhaps,  (seeing  Johannes- 
burg was  in  such  a  turmoil,  and  you  had  already  made  your 
report  that  you  expected  rioting),  at  the  time  it  was  advisable 
to  be  ready  for  any  emergency? — We  had  no  men  available, 
except  those  whom  we  should  have  brought  in.  They  were 
men  on  the  streets;  I  have  no  men  absolutely  standing  by. 

301.  You  only  had  the  450  men  as  stated  ready  for  Satur- 
day?— They  would  have  been  on  duty  and  would  have  been 

■  called  in  to  do  further  duty. 

302.  On  Saturday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock? — Yes,  our  pre- 
vious trouble  had  arisen  on  Saturdays.  Saturday  is  always 
our  worst  day.  Wednesday  is  the  quietest  day.  On  Thurs- 
day people  go  out  of  town ;  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  soul  to  be 
be  seen  on  these  days,  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  issue 
of  the  poster  in  the  morning,  and  the  resultant  ill-feeling 
that  they  started  in  the  afternoon. 

303.  Even  if  the  rioting-  had  occurred  on  the  Saturday  did 
you  consider  that  the  number  of  men  you  had  ready — 454r— 
were  a  sufficient  force? — Not  as  events  turned  out.  The 
crowd  immediately  scattered.  There  was  not  one  place  at- 
tacked at  a  ^time,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  it.  In  less  than  an  hour  many  places 
were  attacked. 

304.  You  mentioned  that  there  were  other  forces — General 
Andersson's  Civic  Guard,  2,000  strong,  and  then  there  was  a 
Citizen  Training  Force — a  voluntary  cilizen  training  force. 
How  strong  is  that  force? — About  600,  I  think. 

305.  Was  no  application  made  to  get  assistance  from  the 
Voluntary  Citizen  Training  Corps? — They  came  and  offered  it. 

306.  You  expressed.  Colonel  Truter,  an  opinion  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  Civic  Guards — at  least  of  Colonel  Andersson — 
that  they  vrere  willing  to  assist  but  not  in  the  protection  of 
German  property? — lie  said  the  men  were  not  willing  to  in- 
terfere with  German  places. 

307.  What  impression  did  you  get  from  the  Citizen  Train- 
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iiig  Force — the  other  force? — As  a  matter  of  fact  the  other 
force  were  onl}^  a  small  number,  aud  I  think  Major  Henley 
was  in  charge.  The}'^  said  they  would  assist  the  Civic  Guards 
in  the  suburbs,  but  made  no  statement  or  any  reservation. 

308.  Even  for  normal  times  the  number  of  police  in  Johau- 
neslnirg'  was  insufficient? — Quite.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
standing  force  there,  because  these  things  start  very  quickly. 

309.  You  said  yoiir  force  was  somewhere  over  700? — This 
would  be  men  employed  over  the  whole  of  the  districts.  They 
are  supplied  over  36  stations — not  centred  in  one  place. 

310.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  I  mean  in  ordin- 
ary times  you  have  over  700.  At  this  time  you  only  had  454 
split  up  over  the  various  districts? — That  is  explained  by  the 
men  being  on  active  service,  and  for  various  other  reasons  they 
were  employed  as  station  sergeants,  station  clerks.  Court  or- 
derlies and  in  various  other  ways. 

311.  There  were  not  over  700  in  Johannesburg  at  that  time? 
— My  yellow  form  will  show  that.  Tliere  were  about  200  nway 
of  the  regular  strength  at  the  time.  The  trouble  is  this — we 
have  about  75  per  cent,  married  men — they  do  not  live  in  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

312.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  ordinary  police  work,  but  I 
am  specially  referring  to  is  this  :  was  it  not  your  duty  as 
liead  of  the  police  in  Johannesburg,  when  you  knew  there  was 
a  probability  of  these  riots  occurring  to  inform  Colonel  Truter, 
and  immediately  to  take  steps  to  get  special  police,  or  whatever 
is  usually  done  under  similar  circumstances?  As  far  as  I  can 
gather  no  trouble  was  taken  to  enrol  special  constables  or  to 
do  anything  to  be  ready  for  the  trouble  if  it  occurred  on  the 
Saturday?— It  might  only  have  been  a  slight  aifair.  We  did 
not  expect  it  to  extend  to  what  it  actually  did.  It  spread  all 
over  the  country. 

313.  But  from  j^our  reports  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  saw 
that  feeling  was  running  very  high  in  Johannesburg,  and  you 
had  not  the  normal  number  of  police?— I  had  the  number  I 
informed  you — 454. 

314.  It  comes  to  this  that  if  the  riots  had  occurred  on  Satur- 
day to  the  same  extent  that  they  occurred  on  the  Wednesday 
before,  you  would  not  have  been  much  better  off  with  your 
small  number  of  police,  seeing  that  the  crowd  broke  up  into 
various  sections.  You  might  have  been  prepared,  if  your 
police  had  been  ready,  ])ut  as  it  was  you  could  not  have  coped 
with  it? — It  was  impossible  to  cope  with  it. 

315.  There  is  another  question.  Have  the  Government  any 
right  to  interfere  with  news  being  sent  by  wire  in  the  case  of  a 
disturbance? — No  right  at  all. 

316.  Mr.  Van  der  Riet.']  Colonel  Truter,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  "  Lusitania  "  news  came  through  on  Saturday, 
— that  is,   the  actual   fact  that  the  ship  had  been  sunk,   but 
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from  recollectiou  I  remember  iliat  day  after  day  further  details 
came  to  liand,  and  each  day  tlje  details  would  make  the  public 
more  angry  at  what  had  been  done.  That  mi{i;-ht  explain  how 
it  was  that  the  riotin<^  did  not  commence  unlil  some  days  after 
the  sinking  of  the  '"  Lusitania."  You  told  us  the  rioting  began 
on  the  Wednesday  in  Johannesburg.  What  time  di<l  it  com- 
mence at  Port  Elizabeth  ? — I  think  on  Thursday. 

317.  What  timey— Un  the  night  of  Thuisday. 

31<S.  At  Cape  Town?" — 1  think  the  same  night — Thursday, 
the  1:3th. 

31i).   Kimberley? — Also  on  the  l'3th — Thursday. 

:320.  Durban  and  Marit/burg? — Both  on  the  night  of  the 
13th,  at  the  same  time  as  the  happenings  at  the  second  day  of 
the  riots  in  Johannesburg,  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  13th. 

321.  Your  evidence  has  rather  l>een  restricted  to  the  hap- 
penings at  Johannesbrg? — Because  I  was  in  Johannesburg  at 
the  time. 

322.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  these  other  centres  the  cases 
had  been  enquired  into?— No,  we  simply  had  the  reports  of 
the  outbreaks. 

323.  Were  there  any  posters  in  those  cities? — I  could  not 
say.  At  some  places  the  military  s'tarted  the  riots.  Some  200 
men  came  down  from  Tempe  and  started  the  whole  row  in 
Bloemfontein.  In  Cape  Town  I  believe  it  was  also  some 
members  of  the  military  forces  who  started  the  disturbance. 

324.  In  none  of  these  places  was  the  Petitioners'  Committee 
working? — I  understand  the  activities  of  the  Commissioner's 
Alliance  were  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

325.  The}'  had  no  branches  in  lliese  places  at  that  time? — I 
would  not  say  for  certain.  I  think  it  was  taken  up  at  the 
other  centres  too. 

326.  The  agitation  of  these  men  was  actually  concerned 
with  the  internment  of  German  subjects  and  confiscation  of 
their  property? — No,  I  think  the  boycotting  of  all  German 
trade.  The  Petitioners'  Committee  were  for  the  interment  of 
€rerman  subjects  and  confiscation  of  their  property. 

327.  Of  course  they  would  enquire  as  to  which  Germans 
were  interned  and  what  property  was  confiscated? — Yes,  they 
would. 

328.  I  mean  to  say  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  activities 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  this  outbreak.  They  might  have  ob- 
tained the  information  for  some  quite  different  reason? — It  is 
possible. 

329.  With  regard  to  the  typed  lists.  You  did  not  disclose 
the  typiste's  name? — I  do  not  know 'it  myself. 

330.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  her? — Yes,  the  informa- 
tion was  given  by  a  detective. 
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331.  Was  it  before  the  "  Liisitania  "  outrage? — I  foiild  not 

332.  It  is  cleui'  lliey  Jiad  been  enquiriiig-  and  olitaiuing-  thi?" 
information  hefoie  iliatP — Undoubtedly. 

333.  You  will  be  ])repared  1o  ^dmi,i  that  after  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  these  people  would  be  spurred  on  in  their 
activities  with  reoard  to  interning  of  German  subjects? — I 
take  it  that  was  so,  and  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dissatis- 
faction was  that  the  Government  had  not  acted  vigorously 
enough  in  the  matter  of  interning  of  German  subjects,  and 
also  the  releasing  of  men  who  had  been  interned. 

334.  I  will  leave  it  at  that,  because  you  must  admit  that 
you  think  it  suspicious,  they  may  not  have  had  anything  to  do 
wdth  the  fir^s? — I  said  I  gave  you  my  opinion  so  that  yoii 
could  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

335.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  court  who  heard  the  matter 
said  they  could  not  find  any  special  evidence,  although  they 
admitted  it  was  suspicioiis? — Yes. 

330.  Then  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  occurred  and  tele- 
gra.ms  appeared  in  the  papers.  What  actually  had  been  put 
in  the  papers  were  incidents  which  had  really  occurred? — 
Yes,  the  ordinary  news  that  we  are   getting  to-day. 

337.  The  Government  did  not  suppress  the  printing  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject? — No. 

338.  And  the  newspapers,  having  a  sco])e,  would  naturally 
advertise  the  matter  by  putting  in  headlines,  but  they  did 
not  exaggerate  in  any  way? — No,  they  did  not. 

339.  I  suppose  the  same  class  of  information  would  go  to 
every  other  place  as  to  these  fires,  and  the  same  headlines 
might  have  appeared  in  any  of  the  papers? — That  is  so. 

340.  You  say  you  saw  the  crowds.  Mr.  De  Wet  said  a 
large  number  were  mere  sightseers.  They  might  not  have 
agreed  to  what  was  going  .on  as  far  as  you  were  aware? — 
They  were  at  the  back,  and  could  hot  have  done  as  much 
damage  as  those  at  the  front. 

341.  Do  you  consider  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement  or 
otherwise? — I  say  it  was  not  a  spontaneous  movement  as  the 
result  of  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania."  If  it  had  been  a 
spontaneous  movement,  as  soon  as  they  got  the  news  and 
particulars  I  can  understand  a  mass  of  people  starting  up 
and  doing  what  they  did.  There  was  apparently  an  interval 
for   reflection. 

342.  On  the  Wednesday  we  heard  from  Colonel  Douglas 
that  the  newspapers  had  published  a  special  poster  and  special 
information  ? — The  poster  was  "  German  Shops  Sacked,"  and 
appeared  on  Wednesday  %orning. 

343.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  riots  occurred  in 
Great  Britain   set  them  oif  here? — -Undoubtedly.     Johannes- 
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hxng  always  wants  to  Jo  everything  that  is  clone  in  England. 
It  is  ai  peculiar  place. 

344.  You  consider  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the 
police  to  have  interfered  actively? — Yes,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  our  numbers. 

345.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  possible  to  make  such  pre- 
parations as  were  made  during  the  strike  of  1914? — Certainly 
not.  You  see  a  strike  gives  us  plenty  of  time  to  make 
arrangements;  it  is  not  a  sudden  thing  that  happens  within 
an  hour  or  so.  In  this  case  we  were  taken  by  surprise.  We 
got  together  as  many  men  as  we  could,  from  Booysens,  and 
other  places,  and  also  about  50  mounted  men  from  Pretoria  to 
reinforce  the  mounted  men  in  Johannesburg,  and  we  had  also 
considerable  assistance  from  the  various  civilian  bodies  in 
Johannesbiu'g  as  well,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bring  a  commando  there.  By  the  time  they  arrived  the  thing 
would  have  been  over.  We  Avere  getting'  the  4th  Hegiment  of 
the  S.A.M.R.  up  and  they  Avere  on  their  way,  and  we  stopped 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  Cape  Town. 

340.  Were  these  those  that  had  been  taking  part  in  it 
here?— ISTo.  The  position  is  this.  If  we  had  been  prepared, 
even  with  the  number  of  constables  which  we  had  at  our 
disposal,  we  could  have  centralised  them  all  at  the  barracks, 
then  at  the  outset  they  could  have  taken  charge,  and  the  dis- 
tiubance  would  not  have  gone  any  further.  They  took  us 
unawares,  because  the  rioting  assumed  such  proportions  at 
the  outset  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  stem  it  with  the 
number  of  police  at  Oiur  command. 

347.  Mr.  Bisset.]  Colonel  Douglas,  you  said,  I  think,  at 
a  very  early  stage  you  were  impressed  with  the  anti-German 
feeling  at  Johannesburg? — Yes. 

348.  It  grew? — Yes. 

34!) .  One  cause  you  gave  for  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
feeling  was  the  Grovernment's  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
non-internment  of   Germans? — Yes,    that   is   so. 

350.  That  was  one  cause  which  created  considerable  ten- 
sity?— ^We  had  busybodies  in  Johannesburg  and  were  in- 
undated with  the  names  of  persons  who  were  Germans.  One 
Avould  find  out  afterwards  that  they  were  naturalised,  or 
laurghers  of  the  State. 

351.  The  public  would  not  have  had  very  full  information, 
'but  finding  that   there  were   Germans   not  interned,    and  not 

understanding  why  these  particular  men  were  at  liberty,  this 
led  to  considerable  tenseness  of  feeling  on  the  subject? — Yes. 

352.  I  think  you  said  certain  individual  Germans  not  in- 
terned were  indiscreet  in  their  condiict  from  time  to  time — 
talked  rather  too  much? — Yes. 

353.  This  feeling  grew  and  cdutimied  u])  to  about  the  ]ieriod 
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of  the  siukiuj*'  (if  tlie  "  Liisitania '"  I-' — AVell,  foi'  some  little 
time  the  minds  of  the  people  were  occupied  with  other 
matters,  and  then,  up  to  the  sinking-  of  the  "Lusitania,''  the 
unrest  had  practically  subsided,  and  on  receipt  of  this  news 
it  immediately  rose  again. 

354.  It  tiauied  up  when   that  news  ariivedy — Yes. 

355.  After  the  news  of  the  sinlving*  of  the  *'  Lusitania  " 
you  -were  so  mucli  impressed  by  tlie  streng-tli  of  feeling  that 
on  the  11th  May  you  made  a  report  to  Mr.  liredell  that  you 
anticipated  rioting  to  take  place  on   the  Saturday? — Yes. 

350.  When  you  made  that  report  they  had  not  printed  any 
reports  of  rioting,  sacking,  and  hurnitig  in  l^higlandr'-  I  do 
not  think  so.  There  liad  been  one  or  two  cases,  but  certainly 
the  one  that  struck  me  most  was  the  big  poster  that  was 
posted  up  on  the  12th. 

357.  That  came  out  on  the  Wednesday  morning? — Yes. 

358.  I  think  you  said  that  the  first  trouble  occurred  in 
Johannesburg  about  2.45  on  Wednesday  afternoon? — Yes. 

359.  Do  you  think  that  the  information  received  on  ihe 
Wednesday  of  rioting  and  sacking  in  England  would  have 
suggested  or  precipitated  the  outbreak  commenced  at  Jo- 
hannes])urg  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th? — It  certainly  did 
precipitate  it.  A  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  Saturday. 
There  are  always  places  where  steam  is  let  off,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  Ave  expected  the  trouble  on  the  Saturday.  Know- 
ing Johannesburg  for  eight  years,  I  knew  what  the  feeling 
was  and  what  it  might  lead  to.  They  would  probably  start 
with  this  meeting  and  work  themselves  up  until  they  came 
to  such  a  pitch  that  they  said  "  Let  us  go  and  destroy  such 
and  such  a  place." 

3G0.  That  is  what  you  anticipated,  but  as  it  happened  the 
outbreak  happened  on  Wednesday,  and  you  say  it  might  have 
been  precipitated  by  the  nevvs  of  the  extensive  rioting  in 
England? — Yes. 

361.  And  probably  was  precipitated? — Yes.  I  Avas  so 
much  impressed  with  the  poster  that  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  call  up  Ward  Jackson  and  tell  him  what  I  thovight. 

3G2.  Even  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  poster  had  the 
feeling  been  extreme!}^  tense  in  connection  Avith  the  sinking 
of  the  "  Lusitania  "? — Yes,  even  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
news. 

3G-').  ()n  the  11th  ^Liy,  Avhen  you  exjiected  trouble  on  the 
Saturday  did  you  anticipate  that  Avith  the  force  you  could 
concentrate  by  the  Saturday  you  Avould  be  able  to  deal  Avith 
such  tjoulde  as  Avould  in  your  opinion  probably  arise  out  of 
that  meeting?-  It  is  difficult  to  say:  Ave  ha\-e  had  trouble 
on  ])revious  Saturday  evenings.  There  have  been  cases  of 
assault  and  so  on,  and  I  certainly  thought  a  fcAv  of  these 
German  places,  such  us  llolfes  Nebels,  Liebermaun  Bellstedt» 
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mid  the  German  Club  Avoiild  probably  be  attacked  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  done. 

8f)4.  You  did  not  anticipate  such  a  widespread  and  ex- 
tensive movement  ? — No.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Mellor  the 
places   where   I   thought   it  necessary  to   give   protection. 

3G5.  Now  we  have  seen  to  what  extent  that  rioting  and 
burning  went  we  are  wiser  noA\-,  after  the  event,  but  at  that 
time  you  thought  that  you  would  probably  be  able  to  deal 
Avith  such  trouble  as  might  arise? — Yes,  I  did  not  expect 
sur'h  an  extensive  amount  of  destruction. 

36G.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  particularly  to  ask  you  in 
connection  with  that  meeting  which  it  was  suggested  should  be 
held  before  the  Wednesday.  There  was  an  idea  of  holding  a 
meeting  prior  to  the  Wednesday  on  which  the  outbreak  to(dv 
place  in  Johannesburg? — Yes. 

867.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Justice  told  us  there  was  a  re- 
quest for  a  mass  meeting,  and  that  meeting  was  not  held? — 
Yes. 

3GS.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  meeting  not  being 
held, — -it  did  not  come  within  your  jurisdiction? — No,  I  was 
not  approached  on  the  subject. 

3G9.  Had  it  been  possible  to  hold  that  meeting  might  it 
have  acted  as  a  safety  valve? — It  is  just  possible;  I  think  it 
would  have  put  off  the  evil  day  for  a  time,  but  it  was,  in  my 
opinion,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  what  is  done  in  Eng- 
land is  done  here. 

370.  I  think  you  said  you  also  rather  formed  an  opinion  that 
some  people,  seeing  what  very  deep  feeling  existed  at  the  time, 
to  a  certain  extent  engineered  the  trouble  that  took  place? — • 
Y'^es,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  g-ive  any  definite  opinion  as 
to  the  engineering  of  the  trouble.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  C.l.T).  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  that. 

371.  Do  you  agree  with  Colonel  Truter  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  may  have  been  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  these 
committees — the  Petitioners'  Conimittee  and  the  Consumers' 
Alliance — were  not  perfectly  legitimate  in  their  activities? — 
The  Consumers'  Alliance  Avas  ]ierfectly  legitimate. 

372.  And  it  obtained  lists  for  perfect! v  legitimate  pur2)0ses? 
—Yes. 

373.  A  considerable  time  before  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusi- 
tania  "'  took  place? — Yes,  they  were  formed  some  considerable 
time  before.  It  was  on  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  there 
was  a  s])!it,  and  the  Petitioners'  Committee  was  formed. 

374.  After  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  some  of  the  lists 
were  found  to  be  in  evidence? — Yes. 

375.  They  were  probably  lists  which  liad  been  ol)taine(l  for 
a  leg'itimate  purpose? — Yes,  probably.  I  think  probably  these 
lists  got  into  the  hands  of  the  committees  and  were  typed  oft' 
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and  launched  in  the  streets  hy  people  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Alliance  Committee  at  all. 

376.  The  information  was  in  existence  and  l)eing  in  exis- 
tence it  may  have  been  made  use  of  Avhen  people  were  tryinjO!^ 
to  discriminate  between  German  and  other  firms,  some  of 
which  the}'  desired  to  attack  and  others  not? — Yes. 

377.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  these  lists 
Avere  being  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  that  there  Avas  an 
organisation  of  these  attacks  upon  the  German  premises? — 
I  fancy  the  organisation  was  probably  based  on  the  lists 
obtained. 

378.  Were  prominent  people  in  Johannesburg  asked  to 
come  out  and  air  their  opinions  at  all? — ]\"o,  I  do  not  think 
anybody  particular. 

379.  Certain  peo])le  did  come  forward  such  as  Mr.  P]mil 
Nathan  and  others?— In  special  cases  at  the  Langham  where 
they  happened  to  be  present.  They  did  not  actually  come 
forAvard  and  address  the  public. 

380.  You  seem  to  liaA^e  felt  that  Mr.  Beamish  of  tlio 
Petitioners  ('ommittee  adopted  rather  a  truculent  attitude 
when  you  saw  him  on  the  Thursday? — Yes. 

381.  They  told  you  that  all  this  disorder  aa-ouM  cease  if 
you  interned  all  Germans  and  confiscated  their  property? — 
Yes. 

382.  May  that  merely  liaA-e  been  an  expression  of  their 
opinion  ? — It  may  haA^e  been  bombast. 

383.  I  wanted  to  put  it  to  you  in  this  way:  there  liaA^e  been 
some  suggestions  made  which  are  rather  damaging.  Is  it 
possible  the)' regarded  the  root  of  the  trouble  as  due  to  the  fact 
a  large  number  of  Germans  were  not  interned? — Yes. 

384.  And  they  thought  if  you  remoA-ed  that  root  of  the 
trouble  then  the  disturbance  Avould  cease? — Yes,  that  was  the 
idea. 

385.  When  they  spoke  to  you  in  these  terms  it  may  have 
heen  they  Avere  merely  more  or  less  expressions  of  their 
opinion? — It  may  liaA'e  been  they  AA'ere.  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  self-appointed  body  of  men  avIio  were  leading  a  parti- 
cular class  of  people. 

386.  I  got  an  impression  from  the  evidence  you  gave  that 
you  meant  tis  to  understand  that  they  Avere  using  something 
in  the  natiu'e  of  threats  toAvards  you.  I  Avanted  to  put  it  to 
you  in  fairness  to  them  that  possiblv  they  Avere  merely  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  ? — The  impression  they  made  upon  me 
was  this:  "If  you  do  this  you  Avill  be  all  right.  If  you  do 
not,  the  disturbances  Avill  go  on." 

387.  That  may  have  been  their  opinion,  that  that  Avas  the 
root  of  the  trovible? — It  may  have  'been. 

388.  As    a    matter    of   fact    the    GoA-ernment    did    iiitern    a 
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nimiber  of  Gernums  alter  the  riot.     Did  tliat  oase  leeliiifv  to 
a  certain  extent? — Yes. 

389.  You  spoke  about  the  Civic  Guard  having  made  a 
■qualification  with  regard  to  the  assistance  they  would  give. 

Was  that  given  otficialiv  on  behalf  of  the  guard  as  a  body? — • 
Yes. 

390.  Not  a  mere  individual  expression? — No,  it  Avas  given 
by  Colonel  Anderson  himself. 

391.  Did  any  cases  come  under  your  notice  of  individual 
members  of  the  police  failing  to  do  their  duty? — Yes,  the 
Orenstein  Koppel  case,  but  I  could  not  find  out  whom  they 
Teally  were. 


Monday,  Ayvil  17th,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  EooTii  (Chairman) 


Gen.  Myburgh. 
Mr.  Bisset. 
Ilev.  Mr.  Vorster. 
Mr.  van  der  Eiet. 


Mr.  Rockey. 
Mr.   Sampson. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


'Colonels  Theodorus  Gustaff  Truter  and  James  Sholto  Gordon 
Douglas,  were  further  examined. 

392.  Mr.  Bisset.~\  I  was  just  asking  you,  Colonel  Douglas, 
when  we  adjourned,  about  the  conduct  of  the  police  during  the 
riots,  and  you  replied  that  there  was  no  cause  for  complaint  in 
this  respect?- — Yes. 

393.  You  personally  were  very  much  in  the  thick  of  the 
matter  during  the  disturl)auces, — you  Avere  constantly  in  the 
town,  and  so  forth? — After  the  out1)reak  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th  I  confined  myself  more  to  the  office,  where  I  Avas  able 
to  receiA-e  messages  and  make  notes  in  my  diarj^  of  exactly  what 
happened,  and  to  give  my  orders,  to  tlie  Central  Barracks  or  to 
the  stations  outside  the  A^arious  areas. 

394.  I  Avas  going-  to  ])ut  it  to  you  that  so  far  as  your  per- 
sonal obserA'-ation  Avent  did  you  see  anything  to  complain  of 
with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  force? — No. 

395.  Are  you  satisfied  they  were  endeavouring  to  do  their 
duty? — Yes,  of  course  the  difficulty  was  as  they  were  only 
few  in  numbers  as  Ave  got  our  calls  Ave  had  to  send  them  out 
as  we  could.     They  Avere  therefore  unable  to  do  A^ery  much. 

396.  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  Colonel  Truter,  one  or  tAvo  more 
•questions.     You  said.  Colonel  Truter,  that  your  impression  was 

that  all  the  news  in  the  papers  had  been  Avorking  up  feeling 
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by  ])ii])]icnii()ii  of  accounts  of  atrociiics,  and  so  on.  Did  you 
mean  to  sug-g-est  that  tlie  papers  had  ])een  deliberately  in- 
tending- to  inflame  peojjle!'' — No,  tliey  inerely  j)iiblished  the 
statomenls  in  the  conrse  of  news. 

riiJT.  Did  yon  mean  the  nature  of  tJie  news  was  sneh  that  it 
•would  naturally  cause  slrong-  feeling^!'' — Yes. 

398.  You  did  not  ukmii  1o  sug-gest  witli  regard  to  the  ac- 
counts of  atrocities  that  the  ]>a|)eis  iiit|)]()[)erly  published  these- 
accounts  ? — No. 

399.  Was  there  a  censojshi  |)  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  time? 
— There  were  censors,  but  I  do  not  think  at  that  time,  in  May, 
1915,  there  was  anything  A-ery  much  to  censor. 

400.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  the  ])apers  were  acting  im- 
properly?— No,  only  iu  the  ordinary  way  of  business.  Their 
object  was  to  print  news  that  would  sell. 

401.  Then  you  said  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  crowd 
that  your  opinion  was  that  it  Avas  menacing? — Yes. 

402.  The  crowd  I  sup|)Ose  showed  ((nisiderable  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  the  particulai'  work  tliey  were  engaged  on? — 
Certainly. 

403.  Apart  from  that  hostility  in  that  form  do  j'ou  mean 
there  v.as  no  hostility  on  t]\e  ])art  of  the  crowd  to  the  police? — 
Yes. 

404.  They  objected  to  the  arrests  Ixdng  made? — Yes. 

405.  Otherwise  apart  from  resenting  interference  in  that 
way  was  there  any  dis])osition  on  the  ]iart  of  the  crowd  to  harm 
or  injure  the  police  in  any  way? — No,  certainly  not.  I  may 
say  you  take  tlie  experience  in  luly,  1913,  strikes.  There  we- 
only  had  to  deal  witii  one  section  of  the  ])ublic — those  who 
were  Labourites,  and  in  favoiir  of  Labour,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  when  after  the  burning  of  Park  Station  and  the- 
"  Star  "  Offices  the  police  met  thein  in  the  street  and  fired  on 
them,  their  next  movement  was  to  rush  the  g'un  shops,  and  to 
shoot  the  police.  I  had  to  conclude  that  liad  there  been  re- 
sistance l)y  the  ])olice  wc  do  not  Icnow  Vihere  it  Avould  have 
ended. 

40G.   You  thought  that  was  tlie  ])ossil)ility ? — Yes. 

407.  ]hit  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  overt  indication  by 
tlie  crowd  in  that  direction  at  any  time? — No. 

408.  I  sup])Ose  the  great  proportion  consisted  of  people  who 
Avere  looking  on? — Yes.  I  thinlc  the  i)eoT)le  who  looked  ou 
^^'ould  haA^e  identified  theniselA^es  witli  the  ])olice  if  resistance 
had  been  offered  by  the  police. 

409.  Chfunnan .^    Were  arrests  mad(^? — Yes. 

410.  Were  they  conv(>yed  to  tlu^  charge  office? — Numerous 
instances  of  this  ha])i)ened.  In  other  instances  it  Avas  found 
])olitic  to  release  them  on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude- 
of  the  croAvd. 
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411.  Mr.  Schurinh.']  Now  Colonel  Truter  with  regard  to  tliis 
trade  jealousy? — T  think  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  riot. 

412.  AVere  any  mercliants  taking;  an  active  part,  or  showint^- 
ap])r()val  of  tliis  desti  iK-tioTi  hciii',''  cairied  ou^ — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

413.  Were  any  of  llic  directorate  of  the  Coiisiiniers'  Alliance 
or  the  Petitioners"  Coniinittee  noticed  as  taking  a  ])rominent 
part  or  at  least  heing  ])resenty — No.  The  Consumers'  Alliance 
were  not  in  evidence  at  all  except  in  granting  certificates  whicli 
I  spoke  of.  When  tlie  tiades  peo])le  got  threatened  they  would 
rush  to  these  offices  and  get  ])rotection  certificates.  They  were 
not  in  evidence  in  reg^ard  to  the  crowds  and  so  on. 

414.  We  Avere  told  that  several  of  tlie  (M.D.  had  instruc- 
tions to  mingle  with  tlie  croM'd  and  to  make  ohservations  to  be 
of  Tiltimate  use  after  tlie  distxirhance.  I  su])|)ose  the  result 
was  a  vast  number  of  names  were  noted  as  participating  in  the 
disturbance? — All  those  who  were  actively  taking  part. 

415.  You  had  no  reason  i<\  tliink  the  C.I.J),  closed  their 
eyes  to  anything  tliat  was  going  on  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
think  this.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  went  they  took  action  in  ' 
every  instance.  The  C.I.I),  was  sent  out  Avith  the  object  of 
finding  out  what  the  intention  of  this  particular  mob  Avas 
to  Avliich  they  AA'^ere  attached,  and  then  they  Avoiild  run  to  the 
nearest  telephone  and"  let  us  knoAV.  We  AA'ould  them  tele- 
phone to  the  Central  Barracks  and  send  police  to  that  certain 
point. 

41(i.  With  regard  to  the  A-arious  places  Avhich  were  <les- 
troyed,  Avas  tliat  due  to  the  action  of  the  Petitioners  Com- 
mittee and  that  they  issued  instructions  and  directed  moAc- 
ments  from  a  certain  office?  As  you  said  you  did  not  think 
the  great  ebullition  of  the  moment  Avas  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  mob,  because  m  that  case  the  riots  Avould  haA-e 
taken  ])lace  immediately  on  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitauia  "' 
being  knoAA'n.  An  organisation  Avas  formed,  and  do  you  think 
tliis  destruction  which  took  place  on  these  tAvo  days,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  Avas  organised  and  really  directed  from  a 
certain  office  by  persons  unknoAvn,  but  Avhom  one  can  guess 
whom  they  AA-ere? — Aly  o^iinion  is  that  the  croAvds  were 
AA'orked  up  and  got  together  Avith  the  object  of  doing  harm. 
HaA^ng  got  this  big  mob  aioused  to  this  state  of  feeling  (tliat 
is  my  own  opinion),  they  tool<  advantage  of  the  state  of  affairs 
to  distribute  these  lists  and  to  organise  through  a  ])articular 
man  in  the  croAvd  as  to  Avhere  the  particuhir  mobs  should  go. 

417.  It  Avould  not  have  assumed  such  gigantic  ])ro])ortions 
if  it  had  not  been  organised  ?-  -You  AA-ould  probably  liaA^e  to 
deal  AA'itli  one  big"  group  instead  of  a  mob  s])read  out  into  ten 
or  tAvelve  small  ones.  All  my  ex])erience  of  a  mob  has  been 
that  they  hang  together.   Here  they  s])lit   up   in  ten  or  tAvelve 
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.parties,  and  all  engaged  in  destruction  at  different  places  at 
the  same  time.  After  all  it  would  have  been  only  necessary 
for  ten  or  twelve  persons  furnished  Avith  these  lists  to  shout: 
"  Co'jne  along  i)oys  we  will  go  to  such  and  siich  a  place." 
It  only  wanted  a   number  of  persons   to  direct. 

418.  Now,  Colonel  Douglas,  a  certain  Tom  Gannon  wag 
mentioned  ;  what  part  did  he  play  ? — I  first  heard  of  him  on 
•  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  we  held  that  meeting  on 
the  Union  Ground.  I  went  to  Pritchard  Street.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Yachell,  who  is  the  l^eputy  Commissioner  of 
the  C.I. I),  was  engaged  with  Gannon,  who  told  him  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  a  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  Union 
Ground, —  and  tliat  it  wouhl  probably  draw  the  people  off. 
When  I  went  up  to  Pritchard  vStreet  I  found  this  man  Gan- 
non, and  he  had  quite  a  number  of  people  with  him  and  then 
from  where  he  was  standing  we  marched  oft'  with  a,  band 
lound  the  toAvn  and  drew  tlie  people  oft\ 

419.  He  was  suggesting  a  means   of   quelling  the   distiu-b- 
.ance, — to  assist  in  bringing  it  to  a  close? — Yes. 

420.  I  think  in  the  evidence  a  certain  man,  lilumenthal, 
was  njentioned.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  him? — 
[Col.  T niter.)  He  was  an  auctioneer.  He  was  brought  before 
the  court  for  havino'  incited  the  mob  to  destrov  certain 
premises,  and  he  was  convicted. 

421.  You  mentioned  the  tendency  of  the  mob, — the  agres- 
sive  attitude — was  more  particularly  directed  against  the 
Jewish  community.  Were  the  operations  of  the  mob  of  a 
distinctly  anti-semitic  nature? — No,  I  put  in  the  affidavit  in 
reference  to  a  lady  whose  opinion  it  Avas.  It  was  not  my 
opinion.     There   were   many   German   TeAvs   in   Tohannesburg, 

-.and  some  having  Germa.n  names  it  was  immaterial  to  the 
<rowd  whether  they  were  Tews  or  otherwise. 

422.  You  stated  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  place  where 
this  list  emanated  from.  We  have  tli(^  evidence  of  the  lady 
typist,  but  no  direct  evidence  as  to  where  this  list  emanated 
from— from  what  f)ffice? — She  mentioned  the  names  of  two 
buildings  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  lists  emanated 
from  there. 

423.  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  at  the  name  of  the 
office? — I  thought  of  issuing  a  search  warrant,  but  did  not 
consider  after  consiiltation  that  the  affidavit  was  good  enough 
to  issue  a  search  warrant  on. 

424.  You  mentioned  that  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  for 
instance  the  release  of  certain  men  (interned  Germans).  Why 
were  these  released  after  internment? — That  I  cannot  say. 
1  was  Commissioner  of  Enemy  Subjects  for  some  time  and 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  I  was  relieved  of  that  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  men  were  properly  interned  and  thai 
on    representations   of    some    influential    jieople    the    Ministers 
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were  seen  and  we  got  instructions  to  release  tlicm.     That  was 
one  of  the  causes  again  tor  dissatisfaction. 

425.  When  was  the  attempt  made  id  enrol  special  con- 
stables?—On  the  Thnrsday. 

426.  I  think  you  stated  that  no  results,  or  not  many  were 
forthcoming? — Oh,  yes,  they  fell  in  that  same  evening,  and 
relieved  the  police  from  doing  duty  in  tlie  suburbs,  and  the 
police  were  centred  in  the  town. 

427.  Mr.  Sainijsun.~\  Colonel  Douglas,  can  you  tell  me  when 
they  mobilised  the  police  why  they  gave  orders  that  they  were 
not  to  wear  arms? — I  do  not  consider  we  were  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  carry  arnis.  Had  arms  been  used  at  that  time  I 
feel  perfectly  certain  the  whole  of  .Johannesburg  would  have 
been  burnt  down. 

428.  You  do  not  thiuk  the  appearance  of  the  arms  would 
have  had  a  quieteniug  effect  on  the  mob? — Xo,  I  think  it  would 
have  had  the  reverse  effect. 

429.  Would  you  say  that  the  ])iiblic  mood  of  Johannesburg 
was  very  much  excited  long  before  the  ""  Lusitania  "  incident? 
—Yes. 

430.  Due  to  the  release  of  interned  persons,  and  other 
causes? — There  had  been  an  agitation  for  some  time  witli  re- 
gard to  the  enemies  trade— enemy  subjects  were  trading  in  the 
midst  of  the  community  of  Johannesburg,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  I  think  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  these 
German  people  should  be  prevented  from  trading  in  Johannes- 
burg. 

431.  You  say,  Colonel  Douglas,  that  there  v.as  danger  of  an 
outburst  even  before  the  "Lusitania""  outrage? — Well,  I 
anticipated  tliat  some  time  ago,  when  I  state  I  closed  down  the 
German  clubs  on  account  of  that  feeling.     That  was  in  1914. 

432.  Was  it  reported  to  you  during  these  occurrences  that 
Kaffirs  were  engaged  sometimes  possibly  by  white  men  in  in- 
cendiarism?— Yes,  some  Kaffirs  were  arrested  for  looting,  but 
on  no  occasion  did  we  arrest  a  white  man  who  was  in  charge  of 
these  natives. 

433.  Such  occurrences  were  reported  to  you? — I  heard  in- 
directly of  them. 

434.  May  we  take  it  from  3'ou  that  the  attitude  of  the 
crowds  during  the  whole  of  these  disturbances  was  that  of 
more  or  less  interested  spectators? — Yes.  As  you  know  they 
are  most  interested  in  Johannesburg:  at  any  time  in  any  excite- 
ment, and  the  people  flock  to  the  town — the  cheap  fares,  rail- 
way>  tram,  and  people  walking  to  the  town;  they  concentrate 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  hamper  us  considerably  in 
our  movements. 

435.  And  you  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  ''Daily  Mail" 
placard  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.     Do  you  Temember    the 
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article  in  tlio  "  Sundny  Times"  on  ihe  previous  SuiidavP — 
Yes. 

4'36.  Do  you  consider  it  coutiiined  any  suggestion  to  tiie 
public;-' — I  am  not  clear  about  the  "  Sunday  Times,"  but  cer- 
tainly the  placard  on  the  12tli  did,  and  tor  ihat  reason  1  told 
Ward  Jackson,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  also  called 
up  the  other  editors  of  papers  and  told  them  Avhat  1  thought 
atiout  such  a  paragraph.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring-  down  the 
copy  of  the  "  Sunday  Times."  There  was  a  \e\v  long  article 
on  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania," 

•137.  Was  not  the  tone  of  these  articles  more  an  excuse  to 
the  public  for  suggesting  anything  Ihey  might  do  wrong? — 
The  articles  were  published,  and  the  "  Eand  ])aily  Mail" 
published  what  had  been  done  at  Birkenhead  in  England- 
how  the  shops  there  had  been  looted  by  the  crowd. 

438.  Did  the  refusal  of  the  Mayor  of  Johannesburg  to  call  a 
public  meeting  2'>rotesting  against  the  release  of  interned  pri- 
soners have  anything  to  do  with  the  excitement  do  you  think? 
— Yes,  I  think  the  public  who  were  interested  in  this  meeting 
Avere  anxious  to  hold  it,  and  were  disappointe'd  it  was  v.o\  held. 
That  was  previous  to  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania." 

439.  What  was  the  petition  about!-' — The  petition  was  for 
the  internment  of  German  subjects. 

440.  Ch.airmanr\  Was  the  petition  confined  to  that? — For 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  Grovernment's  inaction. 

441.  Mr.  Sampson.^  Protesting  against  the  Mayor  not  hav- 
ing called  a  meeting,  and  asking  him  to  call  it  at  an  early  date? 
— If  I  might  refer  to  my  diary  I  can  give  you  exactly  what 
"took  place.  There  was  first  of  all  the  Consumers'  Alliance, 
which  consisted  of  certain  gentlemen,  and  the  object  of  this 
C'ommittee  was  to  promote  trade  with  Britain,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  German  trade.  Then  a  petition  was  got  up  by  the 
Petitioners'  Committee  for  public  signature  to  protest  against 
the  Government's  laxit}'  with  regard  to  the  internment  of 
Germans.  A  section  of  this  Alliance  immediately  severed  it- 
self on  the  sinking"  of  the  'f  Lusitania,"  and  formed  itself  into 
the  Petitioners'  Committee,  and  carried  on  the  signature  of 
the  petition. 

442.  In  your  opinion  the  Petitioners'  Committee  was 
directly  associated  with  the  Consumers'  Alliance?— What  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  severance  I  cannot  say,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  they  disconnected  themselves  with  the  Consumers'  Alli- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania." 

443.  Did  the  police  report  to  you  that  it  had  been  stated  to 
them  that  the  persons  who  were  carrying  out  the  burnings  had 
been  supplied  with  a  list  by  that  Committee? — No,  I  heard 
there  were  such  lists.  I  think  these  lists  probably  g'ot  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  destroy  German  pro- 
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perty,  who  typed  tliem  off,  and  haiicled  tliem  about  broadcast. 
Then  it  got  to  this  state  that  after  a  certain  number  of  these 
lists  had  been  distrilnited  a  certain  section  of  the  ])eo])le  wouhl 
go  round  with  small  bands  and  see  the  names  of  the  people 
written  up  over  the  shops.  Everyone  with  a  German  name 
or  foreign  name  of  any  sort  would  probably  be  molested  and 
broken  up. 

444.  Biit  tlie  routes  traversed  by  tliese  mol)s  were  suggested, 
— it  was  organised,  because  after  thev  had  traversed  a  route 
they  rarely  missed  a  place.  Would  it  not  suggest  that  they 
were  doing  it  in  an  organised  fashion? — Yes,  but  it  may  have 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  wish  of  these  peoj)le  was  to 
destroy  property  and  of  course  organisation  would  be  very 
rapid  and  quick  under  those  circumstances,  because  they  had 
these  lists  and  could  easily  split  uj),  and  say:  "  Here,  boys, — 
liere  is  a  list.  Come  along  round  to  so  and  so,"  and  gradually 
they  would  gather  others. 

445.  None  of  these  lists  ever  came  into  your  possession? — 
I  have  handed  in  a  rough  list,  and  Mr.  Vachell  has  a  list  which 
lie  can  produce  when  giving  his  evidence. 

446.  A  typed  or  printed  list? — I  am  not  certain.  He  handed 
in  his  list  to  the  Provost  Marshal  and  I  fancy  we  shall  get  it 
back  from  him. 

447.  Do  you  receive  any  complaints  from  storekeepers  at  this 
form  of  blackmailing  being  allowed  to  take  place? — Yes,  I 
handed  in  one  on  Frida}^  from  the  Pan  Africa. 

448.  Was  it  reported  to  you  that  certain  traders  were  warned 
if  they  did  not  take  out  a  certificate  their  premises  would  be 
l)urned  dov.n? — No,   I  cannot  say  I  heard  that. 

449.  It  has  not  come  out  in  evidence  that  })ersons  whose 
places  were  burnt  down  that  they  had  been  warned  before 
hand  ? — There  may  have  been  some  instances  where  the  ])eople 
whose  premises  were  destroyed  were  told  beforehand  that  their 
shops  were  likely  to  be  burnt  down. 

450.  Had  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  in  advance  of 
the  people  who  were  doing  the  burning  there  were  other  per- 
sons who  acted  as  scouts? — I  heard  that,  but  I  did  not  hear 
about  the  certificates., 

451.  Chai7'man.~\  Were  any  of  these  scouts  arrested? — Xo, 
it  was  very  hard  to  find  them. 

452.  Were  attempts  made  to  arrest  them? — The  C.I.D.  were 
instructed  to  effect  all  such  arrests. 

453.  Mr.  Sampson.']  Colonel  Truter,  with  regard  to  the  riots 
in  other  places,  did  these  take  place  simultaneously  with  or 
after  the  Johannesburg  disturbances? — After  the  riots  in  -Jo- 
hannesburg, I  think  the  news  having  gone  through  to  these 
various  centres  they  all  started  rioting  on  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  Thursday,  when  it  was  still  going  on  in  Johannes- 
burg. 
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454.  Could  j'oii  tell  us  wliether  these  riots  in  otlier  parts  of 
the  Union  had  taken  some  organised  form  as  they  took  in  Jo- 
hannesbnrg? — Xo.  In  Cape  Town  I  understand  that  they  also= 
split  \ip  into  several  parties. 

455.  AVith  regard  to  the  Consumers'  Alliance,  does  it  only 
exist  in  Johannesburg,  or  has  it  got  hranehes  in  other  parts  of 
the  country? — As  far  as  I  knoAv  only  in  Johannesburg. 

456.  Mr.  Bisset.~\  Colonel  Truter,  was  any  explanation  ever 
given  to  the  public  as  to  the  principle  on  which  people  were 
interned  or  released? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  was  gener- 
ally known  that  all  enemy  subjects  of  military  age  were  in- 
terned.    The  public  generallv  knew  that. 

457.  They  knew  that  certain  people  had  been  released  but 
did  not  knoAv  on  what  grounds? — Xo. 

458.  8o  far  as  you  knew  the  ])ublic  mind  was  a  good  deal 
mystified  as  to  the  principle  on  which  action  was  being  taken 
in  regard  to  the  inter'iiment  ? — I  think  the  public  as  a  whole 
could  not  understand  wliy  these  men  were  released  once  the}' 
had  been  interned. 

459.  "Would  that  contribute  to  the  public  excitement? — Yes, 
it  did  to  a  certain  extent.  We  had  an  example  in  Cape  Town 
where  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Spilhaus  was  subsequently 
released  vrhich  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment. 

460.  With  regard  to  these  protection  certificates,  "do  you 
know  if  they  were  ever  refused  to  applicants  unless  they  were 
Avilling  to  pay?  Supposing  a  man  who  was  a  British  subject 
came  in  and  said  he  wanted  a  protection  certificate  did  they 
insist  on  payment  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  obtaining 
that  certificate? — I  understand  it  to  have  been  the  case,  but 
do  not  know  of  any  specific  case  where  it  occurred. 

461.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.']  In  connection  with  the  re-intem- 
ment  or  the  internment  of  German  subjects,  I  suppose  the 
complaints  with  regard  to  the  people  not  having  been  interned 
was  mostly  wiBi  reference  to  the  business  men — people  who 
were  competing  with  English  firms? — It  affected  not  only 
business  people  but  even  German  doctors, — anyone  with  a 
German  name. 

462.  I  think  Colonel  Douglas  you  mentioned  a  certain 
prominent  man,  who  spoke  from  the  laalcony  of  a  certain 
hotel  to  the  crowd,  Mr.  Nathan,  from  Luthje's  Langham 
Hotel.  Did  he  purposely  come  up  to  the  hotel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  the  crowd,  or  did  he  live  in  the  hotel? — 
He  was  living  there. 

463.  He  was  addressing  the  crowd  to  a  great  extent  for  his 
own  personal  safety? — I  do  not  think  so.  He  is  a  member 
of  Parliament.  He  pointed  out  to  the  crowd  the  very  serious 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  seriousness  of  continuing  biu'uing 
and  destr\iction  of  propert}'. 
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464.  Yoli  stated  also  some  German  Lvisinesses  were  saved 
from  being  burnt:  liow  manj^,  do  yon  know? — I  lianded  in 
a  list  on  Friday.  I  can  give  yon  the  details  of  each  one.  I 
thiuk  there  were  something-  like  40. 

465.  The  German  businesses  that  were  not  bnrnt;-'— I  can- 
not say  whether  they  were  all  German  premises,  but  the 
crowd  were  turned  away  from  these  premises  by  the  eft'orts 
of   the    police. 

466.  Chair  molt.']  In  your  evidence  Colonel  Douglas  you 
referred  to  the  number  of  police  you  had  available.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Yorsler  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  number  of 
police  ait  that  time  was  insufficient :  do  you  mean  insufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes? — For  ordinary  purposes  the  police  are 
sufficient  for  the  beats,  but  where  w^e  have  extraordinary 
situations  arising  very  quickly  m  a  place  like  Johannesburg, 
I  feel  perfectly  certain  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  force  standing 
by  and  ready  for  any  emergency  as  well. 

467.  Would  you  suggest  the  formation  of  a  reserve  force 
of  police  for  special  emergencies  ?--Yes. 

468.  How  many  men? — I  would  put  forward  the  suggestioii 
of  100  foot  and  100  mounted  men. 

469.  What  would  they  do  when  not  required  for  special 
work? — They  would  be  able  to  relieve  men  on  foot  duty  or 
mounted  duty  so  we  could  always  at  any  moment  have  100 
men  in  l:>arracks  mounted  ready  to  turn  out. 

470.  Your  opinion  is  thait  the  number  of  the  police  force 
should  be  augmented? — Certainly.  {(.'olonel  Truter.)  The 
Committee  would  no  doubt  like  to  have  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  police  whom  they  may  wish  to  see  in  regard  to  the 
disturbances  in  other  places.  In  regard  to  Johannesburg  I 
liave  Sub-Inspector  Miller,  Mr.  Yachell,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner C.I.D.,  and  Inspector  Giles.  If  the  Committee 
desires  evidence  in  regard  to  Krughersdorp,  Sub-Inspector 
Loftus  would  give  it.  In  the  East  Rand  Sub-Inspector  Betts. 
In  the  Western  Division  Deputy  Commissioner  Colonel  Gray. 
Inspector  Sluart,  Bloemfontein  Deputy  Commissioner  Beer, 
and  two  head  constables.  Durban  of  course  has  Borough  Police. 
You  have  a  Chief  Constable  there,  and  an  officer  in  charge 
of  the  outside  police,  Sub-Inspector  Macrae,  He  is  at 
present  at  Willowmore  :  and  Detective  head  constable  Grim- 
aldi,  Kimberley ;  Deputy  Commissioner  Wynne.  Port  Eliza- 
beth :  Inspector  Xeale  Schutte.  East  London  :  Inspector 
Whelhan.  Maritzburg:  Inspector  Earle,  and  s\ib-inspector 
Fulfcrd.  In  Pretoria  there  was  no  incendiarism,  only  the 
breaking  of  a  few  windows.  In  regard  to  the  documents 
handed  in  may  I  ask  the  Committee  that  they  be  handed  in 
as  exhibits. 

471.  That  has  been  done? — I  would  like  to  keep  my 
police  files. 
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472.  General  MyhiirgJi .]  Does  not  Marit/.lmrg  come  -under 
tlie  same  lieadinj:^  as  Durban;-' — They  have  also  borough  police, 
and  have  a  chief  constable. 

47:3.  3Ir.  ran  der  Riet.']  With  regard  to  the  list  of  damage 
under  what  heading  did  you  put  German  naturalised  subjects)' 
There  are  a  lot  of  Germans  naturalised  in  this  country.  Do 
they  come  under  the  heading  of  German  (jr  British  subjects!-' 
— British  subjects. 

474.  Mr.  Vorster.']  Dou  know  of  any  purely  British  sub- 
ject whose  ))usiness  has  been  destroyed? — No. 

475.  Mr.  van  der  Biet.~\  A  great  deal  of  damage  was  done 
to  people  holding  bonds  of  these  properties  which  were  de- 
stroyed?—  [Jndoubtedly  there  was  more  damage  done  to  real 
British  interests  than  to  Germans. 

476.  I  remember  that  big  German  Club  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
I  was  informed  that  the  principal  sufferer  there  was  a  poor 
lady  who  had  a  bond  over  it? — Yes. 

477.  There  is  no  doiibt  the  damage  was  directed  against 
German^,  but  in  many  cases  British  subjects  were  hit  harder 
than  the  Germans ? — Yes.  (Colonel  Douglas.)  We  were  asked 
on  numerous  occasions  by  hundreds  of  people  for  individual 
protection.  Our  reply  was  that  v\'e  had  not  sufficient  police  to 
give  individual  protection,  but  would  do  what  we  possibly 
could.  That  will  probably  be  brought  out  in  the  evidence.  In 
the  Orenstein  Koppel  case  it  was  alleged  that  I  refused  pro- 
tection against  two  people,  but  it  is  untrue.  Our  reply  was 
that  we  had  not  sufficient  men.  (Colonel  Truter.)  The  Com- 
mittee will  understand  that  even  if  we  had  put  10  men  in 
charge  of  each  place,  and  there  were  200  ])laces,  we  should 
have  wanted  2,000  men. 

Mr.   George  Miller,  examined. 

478.  ('1iuirinan.'\  What  is  your  position? — I  am  a  Sub-In- 
spector in  charge  of  the  central  area,  Johannesburg,  and 
South  African  Police.  I  reside  at  Marlborough  House,  Eloff 
Street,  Johannesburg. 

479.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  Central  Area  of  Johannes- 
burg during  May,  1915? — Yes. 

480.  At  the  time  when  the  anti-German  riots  were  on? — 
Yes,  I  was  Sub-Inspector  then. 

481.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  briefly  the  facts  within 
your  knowledge  in  connection  with  these  riots,  and  what  steps 
the  police  took  to  cope  with  the  trouble? — In  so  far  as  my 
duties  were  concerned? 

482.  Yes,  and  any  facts  within  your  knowledge? — The  first 
duty  I  performed  with  regard  to  the  German  riots  was  at  3.30 
p.m.  on  the  12th  May  (Wednesday).  I  received  a  communica- 
tion froia  Colonel  Douglas  to  at  once  come  to  Marshall  Square. 
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I  arrived  shortly  after  3.30  p.m.,  and  received  instructions 
from  Colonel  Douglas  to  'plione  to  all  stations  and  to  send  into 
Central  Barracks  all  men  available.  These  men  were  not  to 
he  armed,  hnt  to  bring  batons  with  them.  The  mounted  men 
were  to  come  into  Central  liarracks  dismounted.  After  that 
period  they  arrived  in  twos  and  threes  as  they  could  be  got 
hold  of,  at  the  various  stations.  We  have  36  stations  in 
Johannesburg  and  district.  Men  had  to  come  from  all  of 
tbem.  They  arrived  in  Central  Barracks  in  batches.  During 
the  afternoon  Ave  received  innumerable  calls  from  A'arioTis 
peojsle.  The  important  calls  Colonel  Douglas  took  himself, 
the  others  were  put  through  to  me.  I  did  the  best  I  could  in 
despatching  men  to  the  various  centres,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances they  asked  for  police  protection. 

483.  For  protection  against  what? — They  stated  that  rioters 
were  coming  to  destroy  their  premises.  We  could  not  give 
individual  protection  in  each  case;  it  was  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility. We  sent  out  men  where  we  could,  and  they  were 
working  all  the  way  round  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
destruction  of  ])roperty.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  sending  out  of 
these  men.  and  at  6.30  Colonel  Douglas  sent  me  out  with  a 
motor  car  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  town,  and  come  back 
and  report.  Shortly  after  6.30  ]).m.  I  got  to  Franks'  Cafe, 
which  is  facing  the  new  Law  Courts  in  Pritchard  Street. 
Thei-e  were  huge  crowds  there. 

484.  How  many  ])eople  were  there  ? — Probably  100  to  150. 
They  had  smashed  the  plate  glass  windows,  and  inside  the 
cafe  there  were  two  busts  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  height — one 
of  the  King,  and  the  other  I  forget.  They  carried  these  out- 
side, and  then  commenced  to  wreck  the  premises.  I  was  in 
uniform,  and  am  pretty  well  known  in  Johannesburg.  I  got 
in  between  the  crowd  and  the  bar,  and  persuaded  them  not  to 
do  any  more  damage.  The  crowd  were  headed  by  three  or  four 
men,  who  sliouted  "  Come  on  boys!"  and  they  then  ran  down 
towards  Rissik  Street  with  the  two  busts,  until  thev  arrived  at 
the  Town  Hall. 

485.  Were  there  any  police  on  point  duty  near  this  place 
at  the  time  when  the  smashing  was  going  on? — There  was 
onlv  a  pointsman  outside  Markham's. 

486.  How  far  would  that  be?— A  block  and  a  half. 

487.  Did  he  not  attempt  to  stop  the  riot? — There  were  other 
crowds — several  crowds  at  the  same  time. 

488.  There  was  no  other  policeman  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place? — No.  There  were  several  batches  of  ])olice  out  work- 
ing in  tens  and  dozens. 

489.  I  want  to  bring  that  out  i>articularly,  so  that  we  may 
know  exactly  what  took  place.  Numbers  had  been  sent  out? 
— Yes,  in  tens  and  dozens  as  we  got  information  at  Marshall 
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Square.  We  got  information  that  a  party  of  rioters  were 
lushing  towards  Wehrle^-'s,  and  I  'phoned  to  tlie  Central  liar- 
racks  to  head  them  oif. 

490.  So  that  at  that  time  bodies  of  j)olice  had  been  sent  to 
tlie  various  quarters  already  ? — Yes,  they  were  sent  all  over  the 
])lace  in  response  to  information  received  as  to  destruction  of 
])roperty.  I  followed  the  crowd  to  Rissik  Street  from  Franks' 
Cafe,  where  they  put  the  busts  outside  the  Town  Hall,  and  then 
rushed  off  to  Market  Street.  I  followed  them.  When  they  got 
to  Market  Street  it  was  headed  off  by  one  of  my  head  con- 
stables, who  had  a  ])arty  of  police  with  him.  They  tried  to 
break  up  the  mob,  with  the  result  that  it  split  into  two  parties, 
about  40  or  50  strong  each.  Then  they  came  into  contact  with 
another  body  of  police,  but  the  crowd  would  always  split  up 
and  go  in  different  directions. 

491.  Supposing  the  police  had  arrested  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders?— It  would  have  been  too  dangerous  at  that  stage.  The 
temper  of  the  crovrd  was  too  dangerous.  Tliey  had  no  hostility 
towards  the  police  individually  but  Avere  determined  to  wreck 
the  premises.     Later  on  we  tried  to  effect  arrests. 

492.  You  effected  arrests  later  on  ? — Yes,  we  went  very  care- 
fully about  it.  At  6.40  p.m.  I  got  to  the  Staudnrd  Arcade. 
There  is  a  barber's  shop  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Standard 
Theatre,  and  the  crowd  totally  wrecked  that  barber's  shop, — 
smashed  the  windows  and  marble  fittings  and  everything  else. 
I  tried  to  push  my  way  tlirougb  but  could  not  do  so.  I  was  by 
myself.  At  7.15  p.m.  I  got  to  the  corner  of  Pritchard  and 
Fraser  Streets.  There  is  a  store  there  kept  by  a  German  Jew 
named  Herser.  They  stopped  outside  the  store  and  commenced 
to  smash  the  windov.s.  They  had  jiist  broken  a  window  but 
I  was  successful  in  saving  the  stock,  and  they  did  no  further 
damage  there.  At  7.23  p.m.  I  went  to  Chapman's,  which  is 
in  Market  Street,  just  west  of  Loveday  Street.  They  broke  the 
windows  but  I  was  again  successful  in  saving  the  stock,  though 
at  a  later  stage  they  entirely  wrecked  these  premises.  At 
7.53  I  got  to  the  German  Club, — the  Liederkrantz.  There  was 
a  huge  crowd  there,  and  I  found  a  superior  officer  in  command, 
Inspector  Giles,  so  did  not  stay  there.  At  7.55  I  got  to  the 
Xorman  Hotel,  Bree  Street,  and  when  I  arrived  there  was  a  huge 
pile  of  furniture  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  which  the  crowd 
had  brought  out  and  had  set  on  fire.  I  sent  for  the  fire  brigade 
to  come  along  and  the  hose  was  turned  on  the  furniture. 

493.  Was  it  then  on  fire?— Yes.  At  8.30  p.m.  I  got  to  the 
Langham  Hotel,  OA^ned  by  Luthje.  The  crowd  stated  that  he 
Avas  a  German,  and  a  deputation  went  inside  with  a  view  to  in- 
specting Luthje's  papers.  He  stated  he  was  in  a  position  to 
prove  himself  a  Dane.  There  were  several  women  there,  who 
appeared  to  be  inciting  the  crowd  to  A'iolate  by  saying:  "-He 
is  a  German  I      Why  should  not  his  place  be  burnt  like  the 
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others  "  !  Mr.  Emil  Nathan,  who  was  there,  got  on  a  sort  of 
I)arapet  and  achlressed  the  c-rowcl,  and  they  went  away  and  did 
no  damage.  At  8.32  I  got  to  the  ToAvn  Hall  Bottle  Store.  It 
was  completely  wrecked.  I  may  say  that  some  little  time  after 
one  of  my  sergeants  fonnd  a  crowd  of  these  looters  in  this 
bottle  store,  and  was  snccessful  in  shutting  down  the  trap  door, 
and  making  them  ])risoners  Afterwards  they  were  all 
marched  to  Marshall  Square  (18  of  them)  aud  they  were  ulti- 
mately prosecuted.  Then  at  8.35  I  got  to  the  corner  of  Market 
Street,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Market  Scjuare,  where  a  small 
wholesale  grocery  firm  was  set  fire  to  and  totally  burnt  out. 
At  8.40  I  returned  to  the  office  and  reported  to  Colonel  Douglas 
what  I  had  seen  and  done.  At  9.30  p.m.  I  was  again  sent  out 
with  the  motor  car.  The  crowd  started  wrecking  a  sliop  in 
Castle  Buildings  in  Fox  Street.  I  could  do  nothing  there.  T 
endeavoured  to  get  to  the  crowd  but  was  unsuccessful.  At  9.35 
I  got  to  Gerstle's  Forage  Store  in  Commissioner  Street,  which 
was  one  huge  blaze  of  flames.  It  was  blazing. for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.  At  10.20  I  came  to  the  General  Mining 
Buildings  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street, — Sir  George  Albu's 
place.  I  had  Colonel  Vachell  with  me,  and  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  took  the  car  and  I 
went  over  to  the  crowd,  which  was  extending  right  over  to 
Cullinan  Buildings — 3,500  people  at  least.  There  were  two  or 
three  police  there,  and  I  could  not  get  by. 

494.  What  class  of  person  composed  the  crowd? — At  tliis 
stage  all  the  better  class  of  person, — ladies  composed  a  great 
part  of  the  crowd  and  prominent  busiuess  men.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  in  tlie  town  in  such  places  as  Mining  Buildings 
and  the  Corner  House. 

495.  Ay  ere  they  arrested  subsequently?-  When  there  was 
any  evidence  against  them. 

496.  You  said  you  saw  ihem  doing  it? — They  were  with 
the  crowd,  and  were  shouting  and  so  on  like  the  rest  of  the 
crowd.  There  were  a  lot  of  young  boys  in  the  crowd  too.  I 
could  not  get  into  the  cro'wd  from  the  western  side,  so  came 
along  by  the  wall  of  Cullinan  Buildings,  and  came  in  from 
the  eastern  side,  and  there  I  had  a  veiy  narrow  escape. 
Seeing  the  crowd  trying  to  rush  through  the  gate  to  the  door- 
way, and  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  do,  I  was  rushing 
through  towards  the  walls  and  happening  to  look  up  saw  one 
of  tlio  big  club  chairs  suspended,  I  flattejied  myself  against 
the  wall  and  the  chair  fell  right  in  front  of  me.  I  do  not 
knov."  whether  it  was  intentionally  thrown  at  me.  I  got 
inside  the  building  with  n  few  police  and  stopped  further 
damage,  but  some  papers  at  the  Native  Labour  Agency  had 
l)een  thrown  out  into  Marshall  Street ;  I  got  a  private  hose 
and  put  out  tlie  fiajnes.      Sir  George  Albu  sent  a   message  to 
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me  that  he  was  very  pleased  with  tlie  prompt  action  we  had 
talven  in  st()])piiiof  further  (laiiiage.  At  10. 4-')  I  i-eturiied  and 
reported  to  ('ohn)e]  Doug-las.  At  10.50  Colonel  Douglas  sent 
me  out  to  look  for  Inspector  Giles.  Giles  was  to'  go  to  -leppes 
Town.  We  received  information  that  the  crowd  were  going* 
to  Jeppes  to  liberate  prisoners  there,  who  had  been  arrested 
and  detained  at  Jeppes  Staticni.  I  could  not  find  Giles  then 
and  whilst  looking  I'ouiul  there  was  a  big  hre  at  Gundel- 
finger's,  which  is  in  President  Street.  Sergeant  Leslie  with 
five  men  were  there,  but  the  fire  Avas  very  fierce,  though  the 
fire  brigade  was  doing  their  best  to  cope  with  it.  I  next  went 
to  the  store  of  a  man  called  Buckliss.  He  is  a  sort  of  cloth- 
ing dealer, — a  Avholesale  merchant.  I  got  inside  and  fonnd 
a  large  number  of  Syrians  helping  themselves  to  clothing, 
and  I  stopped  them.  As  they  were  rusliing  out  of  the  build- 
ing I  made  them  drop  the  clothing. 

497.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.^  Are  you  sure  they  were  all  Sy- 
rians P — That  class  of  people.  There  were  about  35  or  40 
carrying  out  clothing  but  more  inside   the  building. 

498.  At  11.50  I  came  to  the  Continental  Tyre  Company  in 
Loveday  Street,  where  they  had  just  smashed  a  window.  I 
spoke  to  the  crowd.  I  stopped  them  from  doing  further 
damage.  At  12.40  a.m.  1  returned  io  the  office  and  reported 
to  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  I  was  then  sent  out  with  the 
car  again  with  Inspector  Giles.  We  went  to  Henochsberg 
the  jeA\'ellers,  at  the  corner  of  loul^ert  Street.  He  carries  a 
very  big  st(>ck,  and  he  was  standing  outside  on  the  kerb 
addressing  the  crowd.  Somebody  at  Hie  rear  of  the  crowd 
threw  a  big  stone  and  smashed  his  window.  I  then  went 
along  Pritchard  Street,  and  went  to  the  Xorth  Western  Hotel, 
where  I  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  took  a  bar  of  iron  fi'om  a 
man  who  was  flourishing  it.  At  3  a.m.  I  got  back  to  the 
office  and  reported  everything  was  quiet.  ( )n  Thursday  the 
loth  in  the  morning  I  received  instructions  to  complete  my 
detail  and  make  arrangements  for  the  night  on  the  properties 
that  had  been  destroyed,  and  saving  as  much  as  I  could. 

499.  Chairman.^^  What  do  you  mean  by  saving  as  much 
as  you  could? — I  mean  saving  the  stock  from  being  taken  away 
by  people  passing.  I  may  tell  you  many  of  my  men  had  been 
out  from  o.oO  the  previous  day  and  also  been  out  on  night 
duty  the  whole  previous  night.  I  am  now  coining  to  Thurs- 
day morning  the  loth.  I  left  Colonel  Douglas  at  •■).40  a.m.  af 
Marshall  Square.  We  luid  been  on  duty  since  9  the  previous 
morning.  I  went  to  Central  Barracks  arriving  at  4  a.tn. 
and  was  out  again  at  8.15  a.m.  looking  after  my  men.  I 
walked  round  the  allotted  places  and  arranged  for  the  men 
to  be  lelieved.  I  was  in  the  office  the  whole  of  the  day 
dealing    Avith    details.         Men    Avere    sent    out    to    the    various 
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places.        It    devolved    on    me    to    see    tliat    tliese    men    were 
relieved  as  far  as  possible. 

500.  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  <lnty  iti  tlie  area 
under  yoiir  control  r* — On  the  Wednesday  ni^ht  it  wonld  he 
rather  difficult  to  say  the  actual  numher. 

501.  Approximately? — I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  this 
even,  because  we  drew  the  meu  from  all  stations,  and  as  they 
came  in  they  were  sent  to'  the  Central  Barracks.  It  was  only 
on  Thursday  morning  I  got  complete  numbers.  I  think 
Colonel  Truter  had  354  at  his  disposal.  There  was  hardly 
room  in  the  barracks  to  accommodate  all  these  men.  It  was 
decided  to  put  them  in  the  Central  Headquarters,  Hospital 
Hill,  Jeppes,  and  Fordsburg.  I  was  in  my  office  at  ^Marshall 
Square  the  whole  of  the  day  dealing  with  the  details  and  as- 
sisting Colonel  Douglas.  That  is  after  I  relieved  my  men  in 
the  morning.  At  10.30  p.m.  I  got  to  the  Langham  Hotel.  I 
had  been  sent  there  by  Colonel  Douglas  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  affairs.  There  was  a  huge  crowd  there  when  I  arrived,  and 
a  sub-inspector  with  about  26  mounted  men.  He  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Langham.  There  were  a  sergeant  and  10 
nien  in  readiness  should  the  crowd  rush  the  place.  There 
were  two  or  three  men  in  front  of  the  mob.  These  men  said 
''He  is  a  German.  Why  don't  you  wreck  his  place,"  and  so 
on.  There  were  two  men  on  the  parapet  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hotel,  who  appeared  to  be  the  ringleaders.  A  de})'iTario]i  w.is 
inside  tjie  Langham.  I  forced  my  way  through  when  some- 
body said,  "  Jack,  come  on  I  We  have  had  enough  of  this." 
Jack  got  down,  and  as  he  descended  from  the  parapet  h?  got 
behind  me,  and  could  not  get  away.  His  face  was  pressed 
against  the  wall.  I  signalled  to  a  man  on  each  side  of  jue. 
They  got  Jack  away  in  the  car,  and  he  appeared  at  the  Magis- 
trate's afterwards,  and  got  three  months,  for  inciting'  the 
crowd.  I  returned  with  Giles  and  reported  all  quiet.  [  re- 
tired at  1.15  a.m.  on  Friday^  and  got  up  again  at  9  a.m.  We 
had  a  quiet  day.     The  riots  were  then  practically  over. 

502.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  under  your  com- 
mand in  connection  with  arresting  "people  and  endeavouring  to 
prevent  damage? — As  far  as  I  can  remember  they  all  worked 
excellently. 

503.  What  did  they  do  generally  whilst  the  looting  wa- 
going  on  and  the  places  being  set  fire  to? — They  were  undei- 
the  control  of  a  sergeant ;  there  were  very  few^  men  out  indi- 
vidually. We  received  information  there  was  a  fire,  and  a 
party  of  men  would  rush  off  and  try  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
very  few  instances  did  they  get  to  the  place  or  receive  infor- 
mation just  when  the  attack  Avas  about  to  be  made.  AVe  never 
got  that  information. 

504.  Were   vou    not    warned    that    certain    places    would    be 
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damaged? — We  received  numerous  complain! s  about  that.  On 
tlie  Wednesday  tlie  '[)lione  never  stopped.  "  1  want  protec- 
tion," and  so  on. 

505.  What  did  you  do  in  coinieciion  with  these  calls? — Col. 
Doug'las  told  them  he  could  not  promise  individual  protection; 
lie  would  do  his  best.  In  the  event  of  tlie  rioters  coming 
would  they  communicate,  and  he  would  send  men  down. 

506.  You  told  lis  about  the  ariest  and  conviction  of  one  man 
called  Jack.  How  many  men  were  arrested  during  the  rioting 
according  to  your  personal  knowledge? — There  was  that  one, 
and  I  was  also  responsible  for  arresting  two  at  Barsdorf's 
Buildings  for  looting. 

507.  How  many  other  men? — I  arrested  two  at  Barsdorf's 
Buildings — that  is  all. 

508.  Did  you  see  any  otber  arrests  made  at  the  time? — 
Only  what  I  saw  in  the  station.  I  was  not  present  v.'lien  they 
were  actually  arrested. 

509.  Large  numbers? — 99  were  arrested,  I  think,  during 
the  riots.  I  saw  one  batch  of  18  brought  in  from  the  Town 
Hall  Bottle  Store.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  complainants 
were  of  German  extraction  and  refused  to  prosecute. 

510.  Were  any  men  arrested  at  the  time  for  setting  fire  to 
])remises  to  your  knowledge? — I  was  told  of  one  case  which 
one  of  my  ])olicemen  reported  to  me  at  Maclaren  and  Fox 
Streets.  They  were  setting  fire  when  one  of  my  men  jumped 
through  the  window  and  arrested  the  man  practical?}'  wdiile 
he  was  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  tlie  place.  He  was  tried 
later  on. 

511.  Did  the  police  do  their  duty  ])roperly  to  prevent  any 
mischief? — I  think  so  as  far  as  they  possibly  could.  In  many 
instances  the  police  were  practically  ])owerless.  In  a  crowd  of 
500  or  600  they  were  simply  crushed  on  one  side. 

512.  In  the  crowds  when  you  say  it  was  not  impossible  to 
arrest  at  the  time  were  there  any  men  Avhom  you  could  have 
identified  afterwards  Avho  were  actively  engaged  in  breaking 
things? — I  saw  lots  of  people  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  but  did 
not  actually  see  them  smashing  property.  The  C.I.D.  Avere 
out  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  glean  information. 

')lo.  Mr.  Bockeij.']  A  good  many  women  were  there,  you 
say.  AVere  these  well-known  women? — I  could  not  g-ive  their 
names.  From  their  appearance  you  could  see  they  were  people 
who  <aine  from  the  residential  parts  of  Johannesljurg. 

514.  They  may  have  been  visitors? — Yes,  I  do  not  know 
wliether  they  were  or  not. 

515.  Wlio  was  this  man  Jack? — He  Avas  inciting  the  crowd. 

516.  Wa,s  he  a  man  of  business? — Xo,  he  was  a  corner  man 
— a  stiif. 

517.  In  front  of  the  Langhr.m  did  you  see  any  prominent 
men    inciting  the   crowd   to   loot   niei(iiants?"-X(),    no   leading- 
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iiierohaiits.  Thev  were  in  svmpathv  Avitli  the  crowd,  that  is 
nlf. 

•3.18.  Did  you  notice  auy  men  connectetl  with  the  Consumers' 
Alliance  or  the  Petitioners'  Committee?  You  know  Beamish  ? 
— No,  I  (lid  not  see  any  of  them. 

ol9.  Were  not  these  crowds  very  roug'h, — tliose  from  Vrede- 
dorp  and  that  portion  of  the  town? — Some  of  the  mob  were. 
That  was  in  the  later  stage  on  the  Wednesday  eveninfj,  Init 
in  \\\f^  first  stage  no.     . 

520.  All  the  looting  was  done,  of  course,  by  the  ordinary 
})eople, — there  were  no  decent  people  in  it? — On  the  Wednes- 
day afternoon  some  ladies  thonght  they  had  a  ])erfect  right 
to  pick  u])  stuff  and  walk  away. 

521.  Cliairinnn.^  The  crowds  were  sympathetic?  —  Yes; 
whenever  a  window  was  smashed  they  cheered.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  a  man  with  a  leg  of  a  table  in  his  hand,  and  when- 
ever he  struck  anything  they  shouted  "  Hurrah  "  ' 

d22.  General Myhnrgh.l  You  said  that  at  the  Langham  they 
ap])ointed  a  deputation  to  go  inside  and  inspect  certain  ])apers 
belonging  to  the  proprietor:  was  there  any  result? — Yes,  the 
<le])utatiou  came  out  whilst  I  was  there,  and  stated  it  was  all 
right.  They  had  looked  at  Mr.  Luthje's  papers,  and  they 
])roved  that  he  was  a  Dane.  A  large  number  of  the  crowd  then 
went  away  but  some  still  stood  there.  We  saved  the  Langham. 
There  was  only  one  small  window  broken. 

52'i.  Did  you  recognise  any  people  of  influence  at  Sir  George 
Albu's  ])lace? — Xo,  but  I  saw  a  number  of  well-known  people 
standing  outside,  but  taking  no  part. 

524.  Was  he  present? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  did  not  see 
him.     I  do  not  think  any  of  the  family  were  present. 

525.  French,  the  private  secretary,  was  not  there  when  the 
crowd  assembled? — I  do  not  remember  seeing  him. 

526.  Was  any  damage  done  at  Yrededorp? — It  is  not  in  my 
district.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  damage  done.  In 
Fordsburg  but  not  Yrededorp. 

527.  You  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hockey  a  lot  of  these  people 
were  doing  damage? — They  were  inhabitants  of  Yrededorp. 

528.  You  cannot  give  any  other  instance  where  any  promin- 
ent men — members  of  Parliament — have  taken  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  the  crowds  to  prevent  them  doing  further  dam- 
age?— I  did  not  hear  of  any.     Emil  Xathan  I  heard  myself. 

529.  2-ler.  Mr.  Vorster.'\  How  do  you  know  that  these 
hooligans  were  from  Yrededorp? — I  have  a  wide  experience, 
and  I  know  the  class  of  boy  in  Yrededorp. 

530.  You  were  asked  about  various  other  people  and  you 
said  you  saw  them  and  recognised  them  but  could  not  give 
special  names.  How  is  it  that  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
hooligans  you   could   recognise   tliem   as  coming  from  Yrede- 
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dorp!-'^ — It  is  a  matter  of  experience  in  tlieir  appearance,  both 
with  tlie  \vel]  dressed  jieople  and  Avith  regard  to  these  boys. 
It  is  from  past  expeiience  as  a  police  ofl&cer.  That  is  the  only 
reply  I  can  give  yon  Avith  reg-ard  to  that  district.  I  have  no 
definite  knowledge,  but  should  have  no  hesitation  that  some 
of  the  boys  came  from  Yrededorp  or  that  direction. 

5-11.  Cluiirjiuin  .'\  I  take  it  they  wonld  have  come  from  all 
|)arts  of  the  reefy — Johanneslmrg  was  inundated  from  all 
sides;  tliey  came  in  on  cycle  cars,  iramcars,  from  all  direc- 
tions. 

532.  It  would  be  difficult  lo  say  the  men  who  took  a 
prominent  part  came  from  any  i)articnlar  part  of  Johannes- 
burg?—In  looking  over  the  crowd  on  this  particular  Wednes- 
day, an  onlooker  would  see  two  or  three  well-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  One  would  have  no  doubt  in  saying  they  were 
the  best  })eople.  In  other  cases  you  would  see  a  different 
party — four  or  five  of  the  artisan  class.  A  little  further  on 
you  would  see  the  "  stiff  "  class. 

533.  AVhich  class  in  the  main  did  the  damage? — In  that 
respect  it  is  very  difficiilt  for  me  to  reply.  I  did  not  see  the 
initial  stages  as  I  was  engaged  in  the  office.  I  cannot  reply 
as  far  as  the  early  part  of  Wednesday  afternoon  was  con- 
cerned . 

534.  From  what  you  yourself  actually  saw? — On  the  Wed- 
nesday night  it  was  mostly  the  artisan  class,  and  also  in 
addition  to  the  artisans  a  laige  number  of  youths  were  taking 
j)art. 

535.  Mr.  r<iii  (ler  Rief.'\  Yoii  have  been  in  Johannesburg 
a  considerable  time? — In  my  16  years  of  service — since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

536.  We  have  all  heard  tliat  after  the  war  broke  out  certain 
numbers  of  Germans  were  interned.  Certain  of  these  were 
released  at  a  later  date? — It  is  not  in  my  intimate  knowledge. 
That  is  in  another  Department — in  the  C.I.D.  I  was  in- 
formed it  Avas  the  case. 

537.  Piior  to  the  sinking  of  llie  "Lusitania"  you  say  you 
yourself  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Consumers  Alliance? 
— I  had  no  iuA-estigation  made. 

538.  Piior  lo  the  sinking  of  the  "  liUsitania."  had  the 
police  tlie  slightest  idea  fhat  rioting  of  this  descri])tion  would 
take  place? — We  seemed  to  think  ])rior  to  this  event  that  there 
was  a  ])ossibility  of  some  trouble. 

539.  Was  the  feeling  in  Johannesburg  accumulating 
against  the  German  population  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  Avas 
against  any  particular  individual,  but  it  seemed  to  me  the 
])eople  themseh-es  made  use  of  expressions  against  them  at 
times,  such  as  "  this  so-and-so  German,"  and  that  sort  oi 
thing.  There  was  a  feelin«-  against  the  Germans  in  the  town 
of  an  indefinite  nature.  There  avos  nothing  definite  to  Avork 
on. 
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540.  We  have  heard  the  "  Lusitaiiia  "  news  rame  in  on 
the  Saturday? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

541.  I  suppose  yon  wexe  rather  astonished  at  tlic  news. 
After  it  came  in,  wlien  did  yon  think  there  was  likely  to  he 
tronhle  in  Johanneslmrg? — I  discussed  it  with  one  or  two 
people,  and  it  was  thought  on  the  following  Saturday.  AVe 
never  expected  any  trouble  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

542.  On  Saturday  evening  when  the  news  came  out,  did 
you  hear  anything  from  the  crowds  which  would  lead  you  to 
think  that  ])ublic  feeling  was  aroused,  and  there  might  be 
(lunger? — I  cannot  say  I  heard  anything  at  all  beyond  the 
usual  expressions  that  had  been  going  on. 

543.  What  made  the  people  speak  two  or  three  days  before 
the  "  Lusitania  "  outrage? — General  feeling  was  working  up. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation  one  would  hear  it. 

544.  Had  there  been  any  further  expressions  of  opinion  wlien 
these  interned  Germans  were  released?— I  cannot  say.  I  had 
nothings,  to  do  with  the  releasing. 

545.  You  yourself  thought  while  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  there  was  no  probability  of  this  disturbance  break- 
ing out  until  it  actually  occurred  on  the  AYednesday? — I  had 
no  idea  it  would  break  out  on  Wednesday.  I  thought  on  the 
Saturday. 

546.  Did  you  notice  as  the  details  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  sink- 
ing came  to  hand  people  got  more  and  more  inflamed? — I 
think  they  got  more  inflamed  when  that  poster  of  the  DaiJy 
Mail  was  issued. 

547.  On  the  Wednesday  the  poster  ap])eared  saying:  '"  Ger- 
man Shops  Sacked  "  public  feeling  w^as  running  high  and  that 
set  things  going? — It  was  the  way  the  poster  was  put  up.  It 
was  so  vague  that  a  man  going  to  work  on  that  morning  would 
say  to  himself:  "  Hullo,  they  have  been  sacking  the  shops  in 
the  town  "  !  The  ])apers  were,  I  believe,  warned  by  Colonel 
Truter  not  to  publish  any  more  such  placards. 

548.  You  think  it  added  zest  to  it? — Yes,  it  started  it  fairly 
going. 

549.  Did  you  yourself  see  anything  on  the  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  to  make  you  think  the  Consumers'  Alliance  or  the 
Petitioners'  Committee  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — jSTo,  I  did 
not  see  anything  to  lead  me  to  think  so.     I  did  not  see  a  list. 

550.  If  there  w'as  a  large  crowd  in  the  town  there  was  bound 
to  be  some  people  amongst  it  who  knew  where  Germans  were 
employed  ? — Yes. 

551.  Supposing  there  had  not  been  a  single  list  in  their 
possession  would  you  not  have  expected  a  large  crowd  to  break 
away  and  say  :  "  There  is  such  a  place  :  le't  us  go  there  "  ? — 
That  would  have  been  the  natural  sef[uence  of  occurrences  that 
one  might  expect. 
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552.  Kveu  had  there  been  no  question  of  lists  you  would  have 
expected  the  crowds  to  break  u])  into  different  parties? — Yes. 

55fl  Supposing  a  man  was  living*  in  a  building  or  working 
in  a  firm  he  would  perhaps  get  information  ihat  Germans  were 
there  ? — Quite  so. 

554.  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  ti-ado  jealous)^  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  From  what  you  heard  had  there  been 
trade  jealousy  or  a  general  anti-German  feeling? — That  is 
(liiticult  to  reply  to,  and  I  liave  nothing  definite  to  give  you. 
Naturally  I  think  nwself  trade  jealousy  was  responsible  to  a 
<ertain  extent  for  the  damage  done. 

555.  One  might  have  expected  that  sort  of  thing,  with 
Britishers  going  to  the  front  and  Germans  remaining  behind 
taking  the  trade  they  had  left?— That  may  have  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  it. 

556.  You  would  not  have  thought  trade  jealousy  would  have 
]ed  to  tl>e  rioting  without  additional  causes?— No,  I  do  not 
suggest  it. 

557.  You  have  seen  none  of  these  lists? — No. 

558.  After  the  riots  did  you  have  any  evidence  that  the 
Petitioners'  Committee  had  stayed  behind  'the  scenes  and 
worked  the  business? — I  had  nothing  to  do  vvith  it.  It  would 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  duty. 

559.  Of  course  natiirally  in  a  place  like  Johannesburg  large 
crowds  would  be  looking  on.  You  say  your  ])olice  acted  loyally 
and  did  all  they  could  to  sto])  the  rioting.  Did  ^''ou  hear  an^^- 
thing  at  all  that  would  lead  you  to  su])pose  that  the  police 
had  refused  to  do  anything  to  stop  the  rioting? — In  such  a 
case  the  man  would  have  been  brought  before  me  and  very 
severely  dealt  with. 

560.  CJiainnan.'\.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  see  an  instance  of 
the  failure  of  the  police  to  do  their  duty? — Not  a  single  in- 
stance. 

561.  Dit  you  hear  of  auy  complaints  in  this  respect? — No. 
I  have  seen  something  about  it  in  the  papers. 

562.  I  mean  did  you  receive  any  actual  complaints? — 
None. 

563.  Mr.  Buset.']  Witli  regard  to  lhis  Dailj/  Mail  poster 
you  say  the  danger  was  that  it  was  vague? — It  gave  one  the 
impression  that  it  referred  to  local   happenings. 

564.  The  copies  of  the  paper  gave  fiill  <letails  of  these 
burnings  which  the  poster  referred  to? — I  think  it  was  just 
a  short  cable  to  the  effect  that  shops  had  been  looted  in 
Liverpool.  Of  course  the  poster  itself  was  of  the  usual  type 
with  the  three  words  printed  very  large,  "  German  shops 
sacked." 

565.  Wlien  this  news  of  tlie  looting,  etc.,  in  Liverpool 
came  to  Johannesburg  do  you  think  it  suggested  to  the 
people  there  to  do  the  same? — Possiblv- 
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566.  You  think  it  may  liave  precipitated  the  outbreak? — It 
may  have  done  so. 

567.  Apart  from  iliat  wa.-*  there  anytiiiug-  else  that  would 
have  led  to  the  outl)reak  taking  place  on  the  Wednesday 
instead  of  on  the  Saturday,  as  you  anticipated?  There  wa.s 
no  other  circumstance  to  precipitate  it? — No;  the  "  Lusi- 
tanfa  "  news,  aiud  this  poster,  that  is  all,  as  far  as  I  could  say. 

568.  Tou  say  there  may  have  been  some  trade  jealousy. 
May  it  not  be  possibly  tliat  some  individuals  may  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  feeling  for  their  own  ends? — I  do  not  knov»' 
of  one. 

569.  Do  you  think  the  crowd  as  a  Avhole  were  aiiimat(Ml  by 
trade  jealousy  at  all? — Not  at  all. 

570.  You  think  it  more  probable  that  the  crowd  were 
simply  acting-  under  the  excitement  and  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment?— I  c!o.  Of  course  it  may  have  been  led  by  someone 
in  the  crowd  animated  by  trade  jealousy. 

571 .  There  may  have  been  an  individual  acting  with  that 
motive.  It  is  only  an  opinion.  You  cannot  suggest  anything 
more  than  that? — No. 

572.  Mr.  Schuri7ik.^  You  said  a  good  many  prominent  men 
were  takings  an  active  part  in  this  destruction.  Do  3'ou  mean 
they  were  actually  doing  damaige  ? — No,  not  actually  them- 
selves doing   the  damage. 

573.  You  did  not  mean  they  joined  in  the  destruction? — 
Oh,    no.     If   so   they  would  have  been   arrested   the   same   as 

-the  others. 

574.  Why  do  3'ou  say  taking  an  active  part? — They  were 
amongst  the  crowd.  I  should  not  have  said  they  were  taking' 
ail  active  part. 

575.  These  men  who  were  taking  such  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings, — were  they  prominent  in  commercial  circles  ? — 
I  should  not  think  so.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two 
amongst  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  ParktoAvn 
had  flocked  down  to  look  on  and  to  follow  the  crowd  from 
place  to  place.     It  is  hard  for  me  to  say. 

576.  You  could  not  single  out  any  men  in  the  crowd  pro- 
minent in  commercial  circles? — No. 

577.  General  Myhurgh.']  You  have  been  16  years  in  the 
service? — Yes. 

578.  Do  you  know  Dutch? — I  have  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance   with    it. 

579.  In  Yrededorp  you  have  served  a  long  time? — In 
Fordsburg  ;    there  are  a  lot  of  Dutch  in  Tordsburg. 

580.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you  had  not  a 
lot  of  Dutch  amongst  the  crowd  on  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday? — Yes,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  these  young 
boys,  from  16  to  19  years  of  age,  who  Avere  taking  an  active 
part. 
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581.  What  percentage  about? — Probably  tlie  number  of 
llie  crowd  at  one  time  may  have  been  40,  and  there  were  G 
or  8  of  tliese  voung  boys  there.  I  saw  them  taking  an 
active  part. 
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General  Myburgh. 
Mr.   Bisset. 
He  v.  Mr.  Yorster. 
Mr.  van  der  Eiet. 


I'KESENT  : 

Mk.   Eooth  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Rockev. 


Mr.   Schurink. 
Mr.  Schweizer. 


Mr.  George  FritJijof  Brandt,  examined. 
i^Witness   duly   sworn.) 

582.  CJiainnan.']  You  are  the  Netherlands  Consul  in  Dur- 
ban, Natal? — Yes. 

583.  How  long  liave  you  occupied  that  ])osition? — I  have 
occupied  since  1910. 

584.  You  were  Consul  for  the  Netherlands  in  May,  1915, 
Avlien  the  riots  took  place  in  Johannesburg? — Yes. 

585.  You  carry  on  business  in  Durban  as  a  merchant? — 1  am 
one  of  the  Managers  of  W.  H.  Muller  &  Company. 

586.  "Who  are  W.  H.  Muller  &  Company? — It  is  a  firm  in 
Holland  interested  in  shipping,  mining,  and  general  shipping. 

587.  And  they  carry  on  business  in  Durban? — Yes. 

588.  They  have  branches  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding Durban? — I  am  the  Manager  of  a  branch.  I  am  not  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  There  is  only  one  ])artner — Mr.  A.  G. 
Kroller,  who  lives  at  the  Hague. 

589.  Is  he  a  subject  of  the  Netherlands? — Yes. 

590.  And  you  yourself? — I  am  also  a  Netherlands  subject. 

591.  Mr.  ran.  der  Rief.~\  Is  it  a  Company? — Yes.  It  is  not 
a  Limited  Company. 

592.  Chairman.^  You  as  Consul  of  the  Netherlands  have  an 
office  in  the  building  in  which  Muller  &  Company  have  carried 
on  business? — Yes,  it  is  one  l)uilding — one  large  building. 
Two  floors  of  the  building  were  occupied  by  the  wool,  and 
doM'n stairs  were  two  offices.  There  was  a  separate  room  foT' 
myself  as  Consul. 

593.  Had  you  any  office  for  yourself  as  Manager  of  the 
business  ? — There  was  a  large  room  which  was  occu])ied  by  my- 
self and  Mr.  Buisman,  tlie  other  Manager. 

594.  You  Avere  frequently  in  the  Consular  office? — Yes. 
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595.  And  I  Inke  it  you  also  did  Ijusine.ss  in  tlie  Consular 
office  ill  cunnection  with  Mullei's  Imsiness? — Yes,  mj  private 
room  was  llierc,  hut  it  was  tlio  room  especial ly  reserved  for 
consular  work,  and  (o  inteivi(>w  people  who  came  in  on  con- 
sular business. 

590.  When  vou  happened  io  be  in  the  olliei-  room  yoa  wonld 
attend  to  them  in  thai  room? — That  mwy  have  happened  at 
times,  hut  iH)t  as  a  ride. 

597.  You  would  not  necessarily  take  them  from  the  joint 
nunia<i:ej's'  room  into  the  consular  oilice  to  do  business  there l-" — 
I  would  as  a  rule,  because  I  had  all  by  archives  and  my  stain ps 
and  other  necessary  materials  in  that  room. 

59S.  As  a  matter  of  fact  T  take  it  you  did  sometimes  do 
consular  business  in  the  other  office  ? — Xo.  It  may  have  oc- 
curred once  or  twice,  but  1  always  made  a  ])oint  of  doin^  the 
consular  business  in  my  special  room. 

599.  Mr.  ran  dev  Ri'et.']  Who  is  the  other  Manajjer  whom 
you  mentioned-' — Mr.  Buisman. 

GOO.  What  is  he? — He  is  a  Hollander  t(H)^a  Xetherlajids 
subject. 

601.  Cluiinnan.']  Did  you  have  any  Germans  in  your  employ 
at  the  time  of  the.  riots?— Xot  one. 

602.  Any  German  capital  in  your  business? — None  what- 
ever. 

603.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of   the   burning   down   of   MuUers'    stores? 

604.  Mr.  van  cler  Rlet.']  Let  me  explain  that  we  are  in- 
terested to  know  why  this  building'  was  burnt  down  without 
its  being  in  any  way  connected  with  Germans  or  German 
capital?— Yes.  You  wcmld  like  me  to  give  you  details  of 
what  hap])eiied  on  the  ])articular  day  of  the  burning. 

605.  No,  but  what  led  up  to  it  first.  Do  you  not  know  any- 
thing which  led  up  to  the  burning? — In  the  first  instance 
when  the  w^ar  broke  out,  the  Government  proposed  to  inaugur- 
ate a  scheme  for  paying  advances  to  farmers  on  account  of 
the  market  being  very  low,  and  the  possibility  being  that 
farmers  would  not  be  able  to  sell  their  wool.  Several  of  the 
firms  in  Durban  wanted  to  become  Government  agents  for  this 
scheme.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Durban  Wool  Br(dcers' 
Association  should  be  Goyernm,ent  Ag»ent,  and  that  th6y 
should  ask  the  Government  that  each  member  should  be 
appointed  Government  agent  so  that  there  would  be  no  pre- 
ference. That  was  agreed  to.  At  the  time  enquiries  were 
being  made  in  Durban  as  to  the  nationality  of  Muller  and 
Com])any. 

60().  Enquiries  by  whom? — By  some  of  the  ]ieople  in  the 
wool?  trade. 

607.  Who  were  they? — I  could  not  say  which  firm.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  two  or  three  firms. 
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608.  How  do  you  know  these  enquiries  were  made? — I 
know  because  the  Clilef  :\[agistrate,  Mr.  Binns,  told  me  after- 
wards. People  in  the  woofirade  came  to  him  and  asked  him 
whether  our  firm  were  German  or  not.  This  was  prior  to  the 
riots,  in  August  or  September,  1914.  The  magistrate  Ihen 
made  enquiries  and  was  satisfied.  After  the  riots  took  nlace, 
it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  in  a  way  which  is  very 
difficult  to  find  where  the  origin  was,  there  has  been  systema- 
tic propaganda  on  a  small  scale  going  on  trying  to  make  out 
that  our  firm  was  German. 

609.  Did  you  find  out  after  the  fire?— Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  more  than  one  man  came  up  to  me  after  the  fire  and 
sympathised  with  me,  saying  they  always  thought  my  firm 
was  German,  so  that  1  am  quite  convinced  there  has  been  a 
system  going  on  to  try  and  make  out  my  firm  was  German. 

610.  When  did  you  first  find  out  that  hints  were  being 
given  out  tliat  your'^firm  was  German? — Well,  that  was  before 
the  riots.  There  has  never  been  any  definite  thing  to  get  hold 
of,  but  it  has  all  been  from  hearsay.  For  instance,  a  clerk 
in  the  ofiice  would  say  he  heard  another  clerk  say  so  and  so. 
There  has  never  been  anythins'  tangible  to  get  hold  of. 

611.  It  was  not  so  tangible  that  you  thought  it  worth  while 
to  publicly  announce  the  fact  that  you  were  not  a  German 
firm? — W^e  have  done  many  times. 

612.  How  did  you  do  it? — By  advertisements  in  the  papers 
— in  the  Durban  and  upcountry  papers. 

613.  What  did  you  put  in  these  advertisements? — That  we 
were  a  Dutch  firm. 

614.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.']  Have  you  any  of  the  advertise- 
ments here? — No;  I  could  get  them. 

615.  Mr.  ran,  cler  Ixief.~\  lu  which  papers  did  you  publish 
these  advertisements  ? — That  was  after  the  fire  ;  it  was  de- 
finitely stated 

616.  Chairman.^  In  consequence  of  those  suggestions  and 
rumours  that  you  were  a  German  firm,  did  you  publicly 
announce  that  you  were  not  a  German  firm  prior  to  the  riots? 
— ^No,  I  did  not  in  a  definite  way. 

617.  You  did  not  publicly  notify  it.  If  you  did  it  at  all 
you  must  notify  it  in  a  definite  way.  You  did  not  do  it  prior 
to  the  fire? — No.  Oi  course  it  was  very  well  known  that  our 
firm  was  Dutch,  because  on  various  occasions  we  have  speci- 
ally made  a  point  of  this,  that  when  there  was  anything  in 
the  English  newspapers  about  the  firm  of  Muller  and  Com- 
pany, we  got  the  press  to  put  in  a  little  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  a  Dutch  firm.  For  instance,  I  can  give 
you  an  instance.  You  will  remember  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  ai  steamer,  "  Bataver  Y,"  was  captured  by  the  Germans 
and    taken    into    Zeebrugge    by    the    German    submarine    and 
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detained  there.  This  l)()at  is  oue  of  five  steamers  belonging  to 
;i  Dutch  Ijine  Avliicli  trades  leguhirly  l)ehveeii  Tlofterdam  and 
Loudon,  and  this  Compan}'  beh)ugs  to  the  firm  of  Muller  & 
Co.  It  is  one  of  their  steamship  lines.  That  was  published 
in  the  press,  and  I  jiersonally  went  to  see  the  editor  and  asked 
him  to  put  a  little  note  saying  that  steamer  belonged  to  the 
same  Company  whirdi  was  also  re])resented  in  Durban.  That 
Avas  one  occasion.      I  cannot  recollect  another  at  the  moment. 

618.  That  is  all  that  you  are  able  to  tell  us  with  reference 
to  the  suggestions  prior  to  the  riots  that  you  were  a  German 
firm.  Do  I  put  it  correctly  when  I  say  there  was  an  ideu 
abroad  in  Durban  that  your  firm  was  German? — Yes,  there 
was  an  idea,  but  there  were  a  good  many  firms  aa'Iio  knew  Ave 
were  not. 

619.  There  Avas  nn  idea  in  tlie  public  mind  to  that  effect? — 
Yes. 

620.  And  you  kncAV  it? — AVell,  Ave  knew  it  in  the  Avay  of 
hearsay,  but  the  idea  did  not  occur  to  us  to  ad\'ertise  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  German. 

621.  You  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  that  fact? — 
N^o.  Not  sufficient  importance  to  it,  but  now  and  again 
AvheneA-er  we  had  an  opportunity  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Ave  Avere  a  Dutch  firm. 

622.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  riots.  I)id  you  receiA'e  any  threat  that  your  property 
would  be  destroyed.  Did  your  co-manager  receiA^e  any  threat? 
— Xone  Avhate\"er. 

623.  So  that  the  destruction  of  your  property  came  like  a 
bolt  from  the  blue? — Absolutely. 

624.  In  fact  you  as  Netherlands'  subjects  thought  that  any 
steps  that  might  be  taken  against  Germans  could  not  affect 
you? — As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  know  of  anything  that 
Avas  going  to  happen.  The  13th  of  May  Avas  a  holiday — 
Ascension  Day.  It  Avas  a  Thursday.  On  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing a  small  edition  of  the  "  Natal  Mercury  "  was  issued,  and 
about  a  page  was  filled  with  telegrams  of  what  had  happened 
in  Johannesburg,  and  the  way  in  which  the  telegrams  were 
Avritten  aatis  to  my  mind  a  sort  of  glorification  of  what  had 
happened. 

625.  In  Avhat  respect  can  you  say  that? — As  if  it  was  a  good 
thing  it  had  happened. 

626.  That  is  the  impression  left  on  your  mind  from  Avhat 
you  saw? — Yes.  Everything  was  quiet  that  day  in  Durban. 
There  were  no  crowds  about,  and  it  ncA-er  entered  my  head 
that  there  Avould  be  anything  of  a  disturbance.  When  I  read 
in  the  paper  what  had  happened  in  Johannesburg  I  never 
thought  that  similar  occurrences  would  happen  in  Durban. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  strikes  there,   nud  property  was 
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destroyed.  I  knew  a  Joliannesburg  inoh  Avoiild  ^o  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  (lestroying-  property,  and  would  give  trouble  to  tlio 
police,  but  I  tlioug-lit  that  could  nevei-  happen  in  Dur})an.  I 
iad  been  living-  in  Durban  nine  years,  and  had  never  seen  an 
excited  crowd.  I  Avas  at  home  that  day,  it  being  a  holiday, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  about  5.50  I  got  a  telephone  message 
from  Louis  A"an  Reenon,  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  my  fir^n.  He 
had  heard  rumours  in  iown  that  there  was  going  to  be  disturb- 
ances. That  the  property  of  German  firms  was  going  to  be 
desiroyed.  So  I  told  him  to  go  and  find  out  something  more 
about  it,  so  that  he  could  report  more  fully  to  me.  I  was 
at  that  time  in  my  house  on  the  Berea,  (3ver])()rt  House,  Berea, 
which  is  about  3^  miles  from  my  office. 

627.  Mr.  Van  der  Riet.']  What  is  that  affidavit  you  have? — 
These  are  affidavits  which  were  made  out  by  myself  and  also 
by  Mr.  Buisman,  and  others. 

628.  Do  you  not  propose  to  put  it  in.  It  is  a  full  statement. 
Does  it  give  a  full  account?  Would  H  not  save  time  if  it  were 
read.        (Affirfavif.s  put  in.) 

628a.  ('hainnan.'l  Was  not  a  fire  inquest  held  after 
the  destruction  of  your  property? — Yes,  it  was  held,  and  the 
Chief  Magistrate  asked  if  we  had  any  eviTlence  to  give,  so  we 
handed  in  those  affidavits,  and  said  we  had  nothing  to  add  to 
them. 

629.  They  were  handed  in  at  the  fire  inquest,  and  you  said 
you  had  nothing  to  add  to  it? — Yes. 

630.  Do  these  affidavits  contain  all  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  your  firm's  property? — Yes. 

631.  What  was  the  value  of  the  stock  in  your  premises  at 
the  time  of  the  fire?— I  have  it  here,  £29,978  10s.  Id.  That 
is  the  stock  of  wool. 

632.  To  whom  did  that  belong? — Partly  to  the  farmers  and 
merchants  up-country  who  sent  the  wool  down  on  consignment 
to  be  sold  by  ]niblic  auction,  and  some  of  it  belonged  to  the 
buyers  who  had  bought  the  wool  at  our  premises.  The  wool 
bad  been  purchased,  and  was  waiting  there  for  shipment.  It 
could  not  be  shipped  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  steamers. 

633.  The  wool  had  been  purchased,  and  was  the  property 
of  those  foreign  buyers? — Yes,  it  came  down  to  us  and  was  put 
up  at  weekly  auctions.  It  very  often  happens  that  half  or  a 
quarter  of  the  wool  remains  unsold,  on  account  of  a  high  re- 
serve, and  so  on.  Most  of  this  wool  had  been  held  over  from 
previous  sales.  Some  new  arrivals  of  wool  were  there  also. 
The  value  of  the  avooI  belonging  to  buvers  ready  to  be  shipped 
is  £17,800. 

634.  And  the  value  of  wool  belonging  to  the  farmers  and 
sot  sold?— £12,000. 

635.  Had  the  wool  that  had  been  sold  been  separated  from 
the  wool  that  had  not  been  sold? — Yes.     Wool  that  has  been 
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sold  is  always  i)ressed,  so  it  luul  been  stacked  away  in  separate 
places. 

63G.  What  was  the  value  of  the  stock  belonging'  to  W.  H. 
Muller  and  Co.?— The  stock  of  W.  II.  Muller  and  Co.  is  very 
small.  11  mostly  consists  of  furnihirc  sam])les,  and  odds  and 
ends. 

637.  You  had  furniture,  machinery,  tarpaulins,  etc.,  etc. 
IVhat  would  that  amount  to?— Roughly  £1,200. 

638.  Including  machinery? — Xo,    the  machinery  is  £TTO. 

639.  To  whom  did  the  building  belong? — To  W.  H.  Muller 
and  Co. 

640.  What  is  the  value  of  the  building?— £1.1,500.  That 
is  not  the  Munici])al  valuation,  but  what  it  cost  us.  The 
building  was  new.     I  do  not  know  the  Municipal  valuation. 

641.  AVhat  was  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Dutch  Con- 
sulate? It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Committee  to  con- 
sider compensation,  but  we  like  to  have  this  information? — It 
■consisted  of  the  Consular  archives,  old  documents,  and  records 
extendin.g  over  a  number  of  years.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the 
-exact  value;  and  there  was  some  furniture  of  my  own.  It  is 
impossible  to  value  the  loss  of  the  archives,  but,  apart  from 
that  I  should  think  the  value  would  be  £200  to  £250. 

642.  You  were  covered  by  insurance? — Everything  was 
covered  by  insurance.  That  was  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
Government  produce  scheme  under  which  we  had  wool  from 
farmers  on  Avhich  advances  were  made;  the  regulations  of  that 
Government  scheme  made  it  compulsory  to  insure  all  the  wool. 

643.  Mr.  Rockcy."]  Were  you  insured?  Did  j^our  clients  or 
yourself  receive  the  insurance  money? — We  were  covered. 
Everything  was  covered,  but  the  Company  repudiated  liability 
on  account  of  the  exemption  clause — in  case  of  fire  caused  dur- 
ing* a  period  of  riot  or  civil  commotion. 

644.  Mr.  von  der  Bief.'\  You  have  heard  these  affidavits 
read.  Of  course  you  cannot  say  whether  what  these  other  men 
affirm  is  correct,  but  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  make  en- 
quiries that  is  all  the  information  you  have  been  able  to  get 
about  the  actual  burning? — That  is  all. 

645.  You  would  not  be  able  to  give  us  any  more  information 
on  the  subject? — Yes,  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  few  points. 
In  the  first  instance  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  police  had 
acted  in  accordance  with  my  request  and  had  sent  someone  to 
the  building — if  only  one  constable — it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble to  save  it,  because  the  crowd  were  not  violent,  but  very 
quiet.  There  was  no  violence  or  drunkenness,  and  I  am  abso- 
lutely certain  that  if  a  policeman  and  one  or  two  other  men 
had  pointed  out  to  these  people  that  this  was  the  Dutch  Con- 
sulate they  would  have  passed  on. 
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646.  Chairman.']  What  time  did  the  fire  start  on  your 
jjremises? — 7  o'clock,  and  I  comnuuiicated  with  the  police  at 
6.30  p.m. 

647.  What  answer  did  you  ^et? — The  answer  I  got  was 
that  there  was  nobody  there  ayailahle.  They  were  yery  sorry, 
hut  could  not  do  anything.  If  I  came  down  immediately  they 
would  see  what  they  could  do.  I  told  them  I  was  3|  miles 
away.  I  could  not  be  down  at  once  and  they  were  to  send  a 
])oliceman  to  Muller's  premises. 

648.  Mr.  Rocl-ey.]  Let  us  clear  up  this  ])oint  about  your 
transactions  with  the  police.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you 
had  £40,000  of  stock  inyolyed,  and  that  you  might  haye  gone 
down  yourself  when  you  first  got  news  of  tlie  burning? — Yes, 
it  did  occur  to  me,  but  I  never  expected  the  Durban  crowds 
would  act  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  acted  in  Johannesburg. 

649.  As  a  matter  of  fact  your  personal  presence  would  haye 
saved  the  position? — I  think  it  would. 

650.  You  have  a  motor  car? — No,  I  had  to  go  down  on  the 
tramcar.  It  takes  about  35  minutes  to  get  down  from  my 
house  to  the  office. 

651.  Did  you  sell  to  any  German  firms  during  the  war? — 
No. 

652.  From  the  4th  August  until  this  riot  you  had  done  no 
business  with  any  German  firm? — No. 

653.  Do  you  attribute  the  fire  to  trade  jealousy  at  all? — Yes,. 
indirectly.  The  reason  I  suspect  that,  is  that  from  the  begin- 
ning Ayhen  the  war  broke  out  some  of  the  firms  have  made  en- 
quiries to  see  if  they  could  try  and  stop  our  firm  being  ap- 
pointed Goyernment  agents  by  trying  to  make  out  that  we- 
were  a  German  firm. 

654.  They  suspected  you  were  a  German  firm? — Yes,  and 
when  they  were  convinced  that  we  were  a  Dutch  firm  I  daresay 
tlie  harm  Avas  done  to  a  certain  extent. 

655.  Durban  is  a  very  small  place? — Yes., 

656.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  could  reasonably  be  con- 
nected with  setting  fire  to  your  premises?  Were  there  any 
leading  merchants  there  leading  this  gang  of  incendiaries? — It 
is  absohitely  impossible  for  me  to  put  my  hand  on  anybody  re- 
sponsible for  it.  I  noticed  the  first  week  or  two  after  the  oc- 
currence that  whenever  I  came  in  contact  with  people  there 
was  silence.  The  day  after  the  affair  I  went  to  the  Durban 
Club,  and  the  Club  was  very  full.  Everyone  was  so  busily 
engaged  talking  that  no  one  came  and  spoke  to  me. 

657.  General  Myhi/rgJi.1  You  said  that  you  informed  the 
police  about  it.   What  police? — The  Borough  police. 

658.  You  know  they  are  not  under  the  Government? — Yes. 

659.  Were  there  any  other  means  you  could  have  taken  thai 
you  did  not  take?  Could  you  have  informed  any  other  au- 
thority outside  of  the  police? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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(J60.  Could  you  not  liave  iufojiiUHl  the  magistrate? — Yes,  I 
•could  have  informed  him  l)ut  ])rol)al)ly  would  not  have  found 
him.      I   did  not  try. 

6G1.  You  did  not  try  to  inform  the  Commandant? — Xo,  ju.st 
the  police — the  chief  constable  at  the  main   police  station. 

662.  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  oiily  heard  that 
this  burning  would  be  done  the  same  day  that  it  was  done — 
the  saHie  afternoon? — Just  before  6  o'clock. 

663.  It  was  actuall}-  on  fire  at  7  o'clock.  Do  ycni  think  that 
the  authorities  or  the  Government  could  have  prevented  this 
burning'  ? — Yes. 

664.  In  what  way? — If  they  had  had  policemen  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

665.  IJut  you  just  now  said  that  the  (jovernment  had  got  no 
control  over  that  police — it  is  the  liorough  Police? — You  are 
talking  of  the  Crovernment — 

666.  That  is  the  authorities  in  Pretoria  or  further  up? — Ur 
the  Chief  Magistrate  in  Durban. 

667.  Yes,  even  the  Chief  Magistrate  who  is  the  Grovernment 
representative,  if  he  had  known  could  he  have  prevented  it? — 
The  Chief  Magistrate  and  the  Mayor  in  Durban  were  acting 
together,  so  to  my  mind  the  Government  might  have  done 
something  there.  They  had  forces,  60  men  were  requisitioned 
and  these  60  men  were  meeting  at  the  ])iemises  of  Gundel- 
fingers. 

668.  When  were  they  re([uisitioned  ?— In  the  afternoon — 
the  same  afternoon. 

669.  Did  you  know  that  before? — I  did  not  know  it  before. 

670.  Chairman.']  At  what  time? — You  will  find  that  in  the 
report.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon  between  3  and  4  on  the 
saine  afternoon  as  the  burning  took  place. 

671.  General  Myhurgh .]  You  say  these  60  men  Mere  pro- 
tecting Gundeliinger's  place— were  the^^  marines? — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  all  marines — but  at  any  rate  60  men 
were  there. 

672.  But  Gundelfinger's  was  burnt? — Yes,  these  people 
were  round  the  premises  guarding  it,  and  the  crowds  grew  and 
began  to  threaten,  and  threw  stones  at  them,  but  they  did  not 
actually  overpower  them. 

673.  How  did  they  get  into  the  building? — The  men  who 
were  giiarding  the  premises  went  away.  They  got  orders  to 
go  awaj'.     They  were  not  overpowered. 

674.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  marines ?^ — Yes.  marines 
and  police.     60  of  them. 

675.  -AVas  that  the  only  force  the  Government  could  miister 
.down  there? — That  was  the  only  force. 

676.  That  was  the  only  force  the  (Tovernment  could  muster, 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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and  GuiidelfLng-er's  -was  burnt  in  spite  of  it?— Yes,  as  far  as  I 
know.  At  the  same  time  one  of  tlie  men  was  struck  h\  a 
slone  wliicli  somebody  in  tlie  mob  tlireAV,  and  immediately 
after  that  the  men  were  ordered  to  Avithdraw.  The  officer  in 
command  ordered  them.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  do  not  think 
tliat  is  all  the  forces  the  Government  could  muster,  but  that  is 
all  they  had.  They  could  have  called  out  the  men  of  the  Hifle 
Associations. 

GT7.  When  did  the  authorities  hear  of  these  proposed  riots? 
— I  tliink  they  heard  durin^'  the  morning,  about  noon,  what 
Mas  <ioing  to  take  ])lace,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  have  no  in- 
formation to  that  eftect. 

GTS.  Did  you  or  your  clerk  rec()<^-nise  any  of  the  rioters  who 
were  there? — Xo,  I  did  not  recoj^nise  anyone.  When  I  came 
to  the  spot  there  was  sfill  a  big  crowd  looking  on. 

079.  How  long  have  you  been  trading  in  Durban? — Muller 
and  Company  have  been  in  Durban  since  1909.  That  is  when 
they  started.  I  entered  the  firm  in  1911.  The  other  man- 
ager, Mr.  ]Juisinaii  was  ])reviously  in  Bloemfontein.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Durl)an  Club  at  Durban. 

680.  Did  you  not  think  when  your  clerk  informed  you  of  the- 
serious  state  of  affairs  when  you  were  up  at  your  house  that  it 
was  your  duty  to  come  down  immediafely  and  see  for  yourself 
what  was  going  on  ?  You  ought  to  have  gone  down  yourself 
instead  of  de])ending  on  a  clerk's  word,  and  telling  him  tO' 
hoist  the  flag,  and  so  oh? — It  was  my  intention  to  go  down  as 
soon  as  I  knew  anything  more  about  it.  The  first  message  I 
received  from  the  clerk  was  so  vague — that  lie  had  just  heard 
rumours  of  intended  attacks  on  (xerman  ])roperty. 

(>81.  When  you  saw  what  Avas  in  the  Meictny,  as  you 
stated  was  it  not  the  duty  of  yourself  and  your  co-manager  to 
run  down  and  find  out  the  position? — It  certainly  was  my  in- 
tention to  do  so.  The  Mercury  appears  in  the  morning  and  my 
co-manager  was  at  the  office  that  morning,  as  stated  in  the 
affidavit,   until   l.-')0  p.m. 

682.  You  did  not  do  it.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  have 
done  it  at  once — at  six  o'clock? — There  was  very  little  time- 
lost  between  six  and  the  time  I  Avent  down. 

683.  About  these  mounted  police.  They  are  under  the 
Municipality  and  the  Government  has  no  control  as  far  as  the 
police  are  concerned.  What  could  the  Government  have  done 
in  this  case  to  have  prevented  it.  What  Avould  you  have  done 
had  you  been  the  GoAernment  u])  in  Pretoria,  or  if  you  had 
been  the  Chief  Magistrate  doAvn  there,  Avho  is  the  Government's 
representative? — Instructed  the  ])olice — all  the  Borough  police 
and  the  GoA-ernment  ])olice,  Avhatever  police  there  were  in 
Durban. 

684.  There  are  no  Borough  ])()lice  Avith  the  exce])tion  of  the 
Avater  police,  aaIio  are  looking  after  the  shi))|)ing? — They  Avork 
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togetlier  liand-in-liand.  In  reply  to  your  question,  I  would 
liave  instructed  the  Goyernment  to  work  too-ether  witli  the 
Borough  police  and  to  suppress  the  rioting  and  try  to  limit  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  large  buildings  should  not  be  burnt 
down  as  they  were.  T  am  convinced  that  if  the  jjolice  had 
done  what  they  should  have  done  there  would  not  have  been 
this  loss  of  large  businesses  and  properties.  It  would  haye- 
been  confined  to  just  getting  the  stock  out  of  different  shops 
and  business  houses  and  putting  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  making  a  bonfire  of  them.  That  is  what  they  did  at 
the  Rand  Hotel,  and  at  Baumann's  they  did  the  same,  and  it 
was  only  later  in  the  evening  when  the  ])eo])le  had  been  break- 
ing into  bars  and  drinking  that  they  burned  down  tlie  ])remises 
of  Baumann's. 

685.  That  is  not  coming  to  the  point.  That  is  not  what  the 
Government  should  have  done.  That  is  what  hap])eued  after 
the  thing-  was  done.  I  want  to  know  what  would  you  have  done 
to  prevent  it,  not  knowing  what  dimensions  this  not  was  going 
to  assume — whether  Ekstein's  Buildings  was  going  to  be 
burned,  and  Muller's  place,  and  so  on.  Of  course  we  know 
what  we  should  do  now  after  the  event? — I  think  they  could 
have  called  out  men  which  belonged  to  the  Rifle  Associations. 

68G.  How  long  would  it  take  to  call  them  up?- — I  think  it 
should  have  l)een  done  when  they  saw  what  happened  in  the 
first  place. 

68T.  You  admit  Durban  is  a  very  orderly  j)lace — a  small 
quiet  place,  do  you  not?  How  do  you  think  it  could  have 
given  the  impression  to  these  Borough  police  that  things  were 
going  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  in  Johannesburg? — The 
authorities  could  see  by  that  time  in  the  morning  when  they 
saw  to  what  extent  the  burning  had  gone — they  could  see  it 
was  wise  to  talie  precautions  in  any  case. 

G88.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  where  tlie  police  did 
not  do  their  duty,  or  where  any  of  the  authorities  did  not  do 
their  duty?  Can  3'ou  state  any  instance.  Of  course  it  is  a 
surmise  that  they  did  not  do  their  duty,  but  can  you  state  any 
instance  where  it  was  not  done  so  that  the  Committee  have 
something  definite  to  go  on  ? — In  one  instance  at  the  Colonial 
AVine  &  S])irit  Co.  at  the  corner  of  West  and  Field  Streets. 
It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  riots — the  14th  May.  At  noon 
the  magistrate  had  read  tlie  Riot  Act.  In  the  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  people  were  getting  into  the  premises  and  getting 
bottles  of  liquor  out  and  smashing  them  in  the  street,  under 
])olice  supervision.  There  were  two  Borough  policemen  stand- 
ing by  watching  it.  It  was  not  a  very  big  crowd — a  mixed 
croAvd. 

689.  C/iain/tan.^   AVere  you  present? — I  saw  it  myself. 

690.  Gerieral  Myhiii'{/Ji.']   Do  you  know  the  number  on  the 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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collars  of  the  policemen? — No.  I  have  got  a  photo  which  I 
could  obtain  showing  the  ])oliee  and  showing  the  niol)  in  front 
of  the  store,  and  the  stutt  heiiig  brought  out  and  siniished  in 
the  street. 

691.  Mr.  Van  der  Niet.]  What  time?— Tliat  was  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

692.  CliainiKui.^  AVas  that  a  German  business? — Tliat  was  a 
supported  house  of  liolfes  Xebels. 

693.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.^  You  said  you  notified  that  you 
were  not  a  German  firm  when  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  put 
uny  advertisement  in  the  papers,  which  you  had  not  done,  but 
3^ou  give  one  particular  instance  about  the  line  of  steamers. 
When  you  heard  that  there  was  some  suspicion  that  you  were 
a  German  firm,  did  you  contradict  it? — It  was  always  con- 
tradicted. 

694.  You  said  information  was  got  from  the  magistrate. 
Did  the  magistrate  ask  ^'ou  whether  you  were  a  German  firm, 
or  had  any   German  ca])ital? — No. 

695.  No  information  was  got  from  you  personally  by  the 
magistrate? — No;  the  magistrate  did  not  ask  us.  I  under- 
stand he  asked  our  attorneys. 

696.  They,  of  course,  gave  a  denial? — Yes. 

697.  You  said  the  Mercury  appeared  that  morning  of 
the  13th  full  of  telegrams,  with  big  headlines.  Was  there 
any  special  article  about  the  riots  in  the  Mercurxj,  do  you 
remember,  or  was  it  just  those  telegrams  you  saw? — It  was  a 
holiday  sheet— only  a  small  paper.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  leader. 

698.  There  were  no  editorial  remarks  about  it  except  the 
headlines? — No. 

699.  Wliat  made  you  think  that  the  publication  of  those 
telegrams  showed  a  tone  of  glorification  about  what  had  been 
done  in  Johannesburg?— This  is  what  gave  me  the  impression. 
It  gave  the  names  of  a  few  places  which  had  been  burned 
down,  and  it  also  mentioned  that  tlie  crowds  were  so  orderly 

■and  everything  was  so  well  oiganised  that  the  whole  thing  was 
done  in  such  a  businesslike  manner. 

700.  You  say  that  when  you  went  down  to  see  the  chief 
constable,  he  Mas  with  the  mayor  and  the  magistrate? — That 
was  after  we  had  been  to  'the  fire  and  after  our  ])lace  had  been 
burned  down. 

701.  He  knew  nothin"-  about  it?— No;  the  maji^istrate  knew 
about  it.  As  soon  as  I  came  in  the  magistrate  appeared  to 
know. 

702.  But  the  chief  constable  did  not  know.^ — The  magistrate 
and  the  mayor  were  standing  together,  and  I  spoke  to  them 
first,  and  a  little  while  afterwards  the  chief  constable  joined 
us,  and  he  did  not  know  that  ]\ruller  &  Co.'s  premises  had 
been  burnt  down. 
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703.  When  you  rang  up  Sub-Inspector  O'Malioney,  what 
did  he  say? — He  said  lie  was  unable  to  give  me  protection. 
That  they  had  their  liands  fufl,  and  nobody  was  at  the  police 
station.     If  I  called* he  would  see  what  he  could  do  for  ine. 

704.  And  then  you  came  down? — Yes. 

705.  Did  you  see  any  police  about  the  premises  wheu  they 
were  burned? — There  were  no  police  present  at  all.  After- 
wards I  was  informed  by  the  inspector  of  the  C.I.U.  that  there 
were  members  of  the  C.I.D.  in  the  crowds,  who  had  been 
trying  to  get  evidence.  The  C.I.I),  ordered  their  men  to  mix 
with  the  crowds  and  obtain  information,  but  they  were  only 
in   small   numbers. 

700.  You  said  60  new  men  were  enlisted  that  afternoon? — 
No,  they  were  not  enlisted  exactly.  The  chief  magistrate 
went  to  the  commander  of  the  auxiliary  cruiser  that  Avas  ia 
port,  and  asked  for  assistance  from  the  ship. 

TOT.  Of  course  that  was  done  in  The  afternoon  between  two 
and  three  o'clock? — I  believe  it  was  done  about  that  time — 
possibly   earlier. 

T08.  Of  course  that  i^  a  sure  sign  that  the  magistrate  at  all 
events  was  expecting  something  to  happen,  oflterwise  why 
should  he  ask  for  special  assistance? — Yes. 

T09.  You  said  they  could  not  get  more  men,  unless  they 
called  out  the  Rifle  Associations.  Could  they  have  got  it  from 
them  if  they  had  asked? — Yes. 

TIO.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.~\  You  told  us  that  although  you  read 
in  the  morning  about  those  riots  at  Johannesburg,  you  did  not 
expect  Durban  to  follow  suit  at  all.  You  said  Durban  was 
such  an  orderly  place? — Yes. 

Til.  It  was  not  till  late  that  afternoon  when  you  heard 
rumours  from  your  clerk  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  attack 
made  on  German  property,  and  at  that  time  you  thought  your 
property  would  be  secure  because  it  was  not  German? — I  did 
think  so,  but  when  I  got  the  message  just  before  six  o'clock 
I  immediately  said  to  the  clerk  that  the  first  thing  was  to  take 
precautions. 

T12.  You  did  not  think  there  was  serious  danger  to  3'our 
place? — I  thought  tlfe  name  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
German.  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  serious  danger,  how- 
ever, as  otherwise  I  would  liave  gone  down  immediately. 

Tlo.  I  suppose  it  was  only  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
authorities  would  also  take  the  same  view.  They  would  not 
have  thought  your  place  would  be  attacked? — For  that  reason 
I  rang  them  up. 

T14.   I  am  putting  it  to  you  you  did  not  think  it  M'orth  while 

to  go  down  because  nobody  Avould  mistake  you  for  a  German 

firm,   and  the  authorities  probably  bad  the  same  view.        Of 

course  the  Government  knew  notliing  of  what  was  ha])])eniiig 

fS.C.  7—16.] 
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at  Durban  at  that  time.  It  came  on  them  suddenly  in  the 
afternoon,  hut  I  sup})o.se  the  chief  magistrate,  who  liad  made 
eiKjuiries,  wouhl  naturally  think  thai  you  "would  not  be 
touched!'' — That  may  be  so. 

715.  They  made  a  sjiecial  eh'oit  to  try  and  save  Gundelfin- 
gers  and  were  not  successful.  Now  do  you  think  that  the 
authorities  had  any  reason  to  expect  riots  before  that  day — 
prior  to  that  afternoon?  Would  you  have  expected  it?  It 
was  not  likely  it  would  have  occurred  in  quiet  Durban.  Do 
you  think  that  after  five  that  afternoon  thev  could  have  got 
the  Rifle  Association  together  in  time  to  save  that  building? — 
Tliey  could  have  got  some  men. 

716.  Where?  Were  not  these  people  the  very  ones  who- 
were  burning  places.  Is  it  not  difficult  to  know  who  did  it. 
You  know  at  that,  time  very  gieat  feeling  had  been  aroused 
by  the  Lusitania  outrage,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  who 
would  have  come  out  to  stop  German  ])roperty  being  injured? 
— If  tliey  had  been  ordered  to  come  they  would  have  come. 

717.  After  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  time  to  save  tlie 
business  at  G.  I  put  it  to  you  noAv;  after  four  o'clock  even 
did  you  think  these  things  would  possibly  hap])en  in  Durban  P 
— I  did  not  know  anything  at  4  o'clock.  I  did  not  know 
anything  until  about  0. 

718.  Did  you  think  it  reasonable  to  ex])ect  that  the  authori- 
ties could  have  anticipated  such  a  big  disturbance  as  occurred 
on  that  day? — No,  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  hav^e  antici- 
pated it;  in  fact,  the  people  themselves  tlie  next  morning  were 
surprised  Avhen  they  saw  the  extent  of  the  damage  done. 

719.  Feeling  must  have  been  Aery  much  iiroused  for  them 
to  do  it  in  a  place  like  Durban.  What  would  have  been  the 
result  if  there  had  been  any  ai tempt  at  force  by  bringing- 
the  riflemen  out  and  so  on?  Do  you  not  think  it  wj^uld  have 
aggTavated  the  matter  rather  than  liave  helped? — I  think  if 
there  had  been  any  show  by  a  small  number  of  police  it  would 
liave  helped.  There  was  no  sliow  of  resistance,  but  if  there 
had  been  they  would  liave  been  able  to  prevent  it. 

720.  What  about  Gundelfingers — GO  men  could  not  stop  it. 
Supposing  they  had  tried  iiiid  there  had  been  casualties  as 
there  were  in  Johannesburg.  We  have  liad  experience  of  the 
result  of  that.  When  you  sto])  an  infuriated  mob  they  go  to 
lengths  that  they  would  not  otherwise  run  to? — This  crowd 
Avas  not  furious. 

721.  Dut  still  they  started  throwing  stones;  that  is  the 
beginning  of  a  bad  mob? — There  Avas  a  A'ery  bad  demeanour, 
but  they  did  not  seem  A^ery  determined. 

722.  lint  Avas  not  that  a  determined  moA'e  :  you  stop  us  and 
Ave  Avill  shoAv  you  Avhat  avp  c;in  do? — If  a  A'olley  had  been 
fired  in  the  air  thev  Avouhl  h;i\'c  •'•one  oH'. 
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723.  In  JohanLiesl)Ui^-  ;i  urcat  dt-al  more  damage  was  done 
Ijv  firing  on  the  people  iliaii  ii  it  had  Leen  left  alone? — Not 
firing  on  the  peo])Ie  hut  lo  show  them  that  they  were  deter- 
mined, riundeltinger's  jjrcniises  wore  not  the  first.  Xo  at- 
tem])t  was  made  to  stop  them  when  they  looted  small  German 
slio])s  and  made  a  honfire  of  their  stock  in  the  streets,  and  so 
the  erow.d  thought  they  are  not  going  to  interfere  with  us. 

724.  Have  you  made  encjuiries  as  to  what  the  ])oliee  were 
doing  at  that  time,  and  whelher  they  had  their  hands  full? — 
There  were  so  many  of  ihe  IJorough  police  oh  leave. 

725.  Gone  to  the  front,  do  you  mean? — I  do  not  know. 
72G.    Did  yon  not  enquire  whether  they  had  any   [)olice  io 

send?  Possibly  they  were  unable  to  send  anybody.  How 
many  fires  were  there  in  Durban  that  afternoon? — They  did 
not  all  start  sinniltaneously. 

727.  How  many  were  1)arned  l)efore  your  premises? — About 
half-a-dozen. 

728.  How  many  cases  of  places  being  broken  into  and  the 
furniture  being  taken  out  were  there? — I  could  not  say. 

729.  How  man}'  hres  Avere  there  altogether? — I  could  not 
tell  you.  Approximately  over  12  large  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. Then  a  large  number  were  places  \\4iere  the  contents 
had  been  taken  out  into  the  streets  and  burned  in  a  bonfire. 

780.  The  trade  jealousy  you  refer  to  was  at  the  time  Avhen 
the  Government  first  made. advances  for  wool,  and  the  people 
thought  you  should  not  be  appointed  Governmient  agents,  and 
their  acti(jn  in  that  case  left  a  sting  behind.  You  have  no 
other  later  ground  for  saying  that  trade  jealousy  was  respon- 
sible for  this? — No,  only  that. 

7ol.  Mr.  IJisset.~\  Do  you  suggest  that  the  available  police 
force  was  not  fully  employed? — Oh,  no. 

7-]2.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  distribution  of  the 
available  force? — No,  the  only  thing  I  know  is  that  60  men 
were  guarding  Gundelfinger's  premises. 

7-3-).  They  were  men  from  the  auxiliary  cruiser.  You  do 
not  knoAv  about  the  distrilmtion  of  the  police  force  at  that 
time?  You  do  know  there  was  not  a  single  man  available 
when  you  asked  for  prote<'tion.  AVhat  do  yoii  suggest  could 
have  been  done  in  that  case  if  all  the  men  were  employed? — 
I  think  the  insuector  might  have  sent  a  message  to  one  of  the 
other  stations  near  by  to  send  along  one  man. 

7-)4.  Supposing  the  men  at  other  places  were  as  fully  em- 
])loyed  as  they  could  be?  (Jr  supposing  he  was  getting  a 
number  of  different  messages  from  different  people  in  the 
toAvn  all  asking  for  ])rotection.  Can  you  say  that  was  not  the 
state  of  affairs? — I  could  not  say. 

735.  In  regard  to  Ihis  instance  that  yon  mentioned  of  the 
Colonial  Wine  &   S])irit  Co.      Can  you   tell  lis  what  sort  of  a 
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crowd  was  tliere,   and  how  luaii}^  people? — About   200  were 
present,   I  siipi^ose. 

736.  How  long  were  you  there? — I  suppose  lU  minutes. 

737.  You  say  there  were  two  policemen  there? — Yes. 

738.  Were  j'ou  there  when  the  destruction  of  the  place  com- 
menced?— No,  it  was  going  on  when  I  got  there. 

739.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  police  in  the  first  in- 
stance made  ei^orts  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  ]iroperty? — 
I  could  not  say. 

740.  Possibly  the  men  attempted  to  interfere  and  found  it 
hopeless? — It  may  be. 

741.  I  suppose  you  realise  that  a  crowd  is  very  determined 
if  necessary? — Yes,  it  had  been  determined,  ])ecause  there 
w^as  no  resistance. 

742.  Was  not  the  position  this  :  that  the  crowd  meant  to 
burn  down  places  that  they  thought  were  German,  and  would 
not  have  tolerated  interference  except  the  police  had  been 
in  overwhelming  force? — ^I  certainly  believe  if  the  police  had 
been  in  stronger  force  the  crowds  could  have  been  easily 
overcome. 

743.  Of  course,  if  in  overwhelming  force,  but  what  reason 
have  you  for  thitnking  that  if  a  couple  of  policemen  had  ar- 
rived they  would  have  suffered  interference  from  them?  I 
want  to  know  if  that  is  anything  beyond  mere  opinion? — Xo, 
but  I  should  think  tlie  police  Avere  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
with  the  crowd. 

744.  Your  reason  for  thinking  that  is  that  you  did  not  actu- 
ally see  them  interfering  in  this  case.  Is  that  your  only 
reason? — There  was  no  interference,  anyway. 

745.  Might  it  not  have  been  that  there  was  no  interference 
because  they  saw  that  interference  would  have  been  wholly 
useless  with  the  force  available  ? — Tliere  was  no  attempt  at  in- 
terference from  the  very  beginning. 

746.  Mr.  Bisset.^  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  no  attempt 
to  dissuade  the  crowd  ?^ — I  believe  that  the  Magistrate  went 
to  several  places  at  the  very  beginning  and  tried  to  speak  to 
the  crowd. 

747.  Were  no  premises  saved  at  all  down  there?— I  know 
of  one  place  that  Avas  saved,  and  that  was  a  place  Avhich  be- 
longed to  a  German  firm — Munder  &  Auerswald. 

748.  You  saw  that  saA^ed? — As  a  matter  of  fact  two  Ger- 
mans were  managers  there,  and  they  were  both  interned,  and 
there  was  a  man  Avho  was  looking  after  the  business  there — a 
jVorAvegian — and  in  the  eA'ening  about  8  or  9  o'clock  the  croAvd 
passed  there  and  wanted  to  go  in,  and  there  was  a  ])()liceman 
standing  there  at  the  door,  aaIio  said  that  AVas  the  Belgian 
Consulate,  and  the  crowd  cheered  and  passed  on. 

749.  Mr.   ran  dcr  Riet.]  What  time  Avas  that? — That  Avas 
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on  Thursday.        It   may  liave   been   in   the   evening- — \    think 
rather  later. 

750.  After  your  |)lace  had  been   ])urnt   down? — Yes. 

751.  Mr.  Bissef.^  A])art  from  (Tundelfinf^ers  and  your  own 
place  and  the  Colonial  AVine  &  Spirit  ('om])any,  you  were  at 
none  of  these  plare.s  whioh  were  attacked? — Xo. 

752.  You  are  not  tlien  .speaking-  from  your  own  personal 
observation  of  the  conduct  of  the  ])olice  ? — No. 

758.   Excepting'  in  one  case  of  the  Colonial  Wine  &  S])irit  • 
Company  ? — Yes. 

754.  .1//'.  ScJiurinl'.^  You  mentioned  tliai  you  went  to  the 
police  station  and  that  the  inspector  was  not  aware  of  these 
aft'airs  having-  taken  place  at  Muller  &  Co.  AVlmt  distance 
is  it  from  the  police  station  to  yonr  ])remises? — About  five 
minutes'  walk. 

755.  Do  you  thiiik  it  j)ossible  to  liave  been  unaware  of  tliis 
fire  having'  taken  ])lace  at  such  a  short  distance  from  the 
police  station  ? — -Just  in  front  of  the  police  station  is  the  new 
Town  Hall,  which  obscures  the  entire  view.  They  could  see 
a  glare  from  the  station,  but  it  might  have  been  anything. 
You  have  to  go  all  round  the  buildings. 

756.  It  was  possible  that  the  fire  may  have  been  taking 
place  without  the  constable  seeing  it?— The  C'hief  Constable 
in  charge  of  the  police  would  get  reports  from  the  various 
constables  of  what  was  going  on. 

757.  Now  you  say  there  were  instructions  given  to  various 
members  of  the  C.I.D.  to  mix  with  the  croAvd  and  collect 
evidence.  Do  you  know  with  what  result?  Did  they  take 
names  down  that  you  Avere  aware  of,  and  afterwards  did  prose- 
cutions take  place? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

758.  I  do  not  mean  in  your  case  alone,  but  do  you  know 
of  any  prosecutions? — There  were  prosecutions  for  looting, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  my  premises.  There  was  also  a  prose- 
cution in  the  case  of  Arthur  Koppel  in  Durban,  where  the 
premises  were  broken  into  and  certain  things  destroyed  and 
taken  away. 

759.  What  was  the  result  of  those  prosecutions? — I  think 
they  were  discharged. 

7G0.  What  was  your  o])inion  of  the  attitude  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate? — At  the  fire? 

761.  Yes? — His  attitude  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  use  any  'force  to  interfere. 

762.  Apart  from  his  attitude  about  the  fires,  what  was  his 
attitude  to  your  mind? — To  my  mind  his  attitude  was  that 
he  did  not  take  the  measures  that  couTil  have  been  taken. 
There   was   no  organisation. 

763.  Were  any  pubfic  utterances  made  that  would  lead  you 
to  think  this?    You  say,  on  the  whole,  the  crowd  was  not  ]ios- 
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tile,  but  an  orderly  iiiol).  Were  any  utterances  made  some 
■days  before  tlie  news  ot  tlio  disUirbance  tliat  was  caused  in 
Joliannesburgr'  When  that  was  published  were  any  public 
ulterances  made  almost  extolling'  the  acts  of  the  mob  in 
Johannesbnro-  ;md  the  deeds  they  did? — You  see  what  hap- 
pened in  Johannesbur<^  Mas  on  the  12th;  in  Durban  if. was  the 
13th. 

764.  I  want  to  know  it  you  are  aware  ot  any  public  utterances 
til  at  may  have  caused  the  mob  to  try  and  emulate  the  example 
-of  Johannesbur<i •? — No;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

765.  You  say  you  are  not  certain  at  all  of  any  prominent 
people  taking  part  in  this  business? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
'of  their  names.  It  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
get  information. 

766.  To  your  mind,  it  would  have  been  ])erfectly  sufficient 
•on  account  of  the  Netherlands'  coat-of-arms — it  would  have 
l)een  sufficient  protection  to  the  building  if  only  one  policeman 
had  been  stationed  there  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
mob  to  the  Consular  sign  ? — I  think  one  policeman  would  have 
been  sufficient. 

767.  Why  did  not  you  go  down  at  once  Avheu  you  had  that 
information  from  3'our  clerk,  Van  Reenen,  about  the  attitude 
of  the  crowd?  Why  did  not  you  go  down  at  once?  You 
might  have  stated  your  case  to  the  mob  there,  and  prevented 
the  outrage  taking  place?  Were  you  at  all  nervous  regarding 
the  hostility  of  the  mob? — Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least;  I  never 
expected  any  difficulty.  On  account  of  the  Consulate  shield 
being  there,  I  never  anticipated  any  danger,  but,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  I  got  the  message  I  got  on  to  Mr.  Buisnlan  on  the 
telephone. 

768.  When  you  got  to  your  place  you  found  no  police  there? 
— Yes  ;  no  police. 

769.  Mr.  ScJiweizer,']  Y"on  say  several  brokers  formed  an 
association  there  to  buy  wool  and  make  advances? — No;  the 
association  is  only  just  for  having  a  uniform  tariff.  We  were 
members  of  the  Association. 

770.  Were  there  any  German  finns  interested? — No,  no 
German  firms. 

771.  Do  you  say  enquiries  were  made  by  certain  firms  to 
ascertain  who  wei'e  German  and  who  not?^ — I  may  state  first 
with  regard  to  the  Association,  that  after  the  war  broke  out 
a  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  August — a  meeting  of  this 
Association — at  which  it  was  suggested  that  on  account  of  the 
critical  times  in  view  of  the  war,  it  would  not  be  right  for 
brokers  to  make  any  advances  against  wool,  as  the  market 
would  be  down.  Later  on,  in  September,  when  wool  started 
coming  down,  up-country  merchants  wrote  to  ask  what  the 
terms  we  could  maTje  for  the  season.  Then  we  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  and  suggested  that  we  should  modify 
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the  resolution  taken  and  that  advances  should  be  given  on  a 
moderate  scale.  The  other  brokers  were  very  much  against 
it,  and  were  not  g'oing  to  make  any  advances  at  all,  so  our  firm 
called  another  meetiii"',  and  they  would  not  fall  in.  We 
wanted  to  repeal  this  aliogetlier,  whereas  our  firm  objected 
that  the  Association  sliouUl  be  used  as  a  means  of  restricting' 
the  use  of  capital.  This  was  done,  and  my  firm  lesigned  from 
the  Wool  Ihokers'  Association  because  Ave  did  not  api)rove  of 
the  restriction  of  private  ca})ital.  This  has  made  us  un- 
popular. 

772.  Were  there  any  German  firms  connected  witli  the  As- 
sociation?— No   (jerman  firms. 

773.  All  British,  and  yourself  a  Dutch  firm? — Yes. 

774.  Enquiries  were  made  by  British  firms  as  to  whom  were 
Germans? — No,  they  wanted  to  know  whether  our  firm  was 
German. 

775.  You  said  enquiries  were  made  to  ascertain  who  were 
German  firms  ? — Yes. 

776.  You  say  the  magistrate  made  enquiries  with  regard  to 
German  firms  as  well? — I  only  know  the  magistrate  was  asked 
whether  my  firm,  Mulier  and  Co.,  was  German. 

777.  Was  the  magistrate  liimself  taking  no  ste])s  to  enquire 
which  were  German  firms  and  which  not? — That  I  cannot  say. 

778.  He  only  came  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  a  Gerrnan 
firm? — He  did  not  ask  us — it  was  only  afterwards  he  told  us 
he  had  been  approached  on  the  subject. 

779.  You  sa}'  there  was  a  systematic  propaganda  against 
your  firm  in  Durban? — Yes,  to  try  and  make  out  that  my  firm 
was  German. 

780.  They  tried  to  make  out  that  your  firm  was  German. 
What  form  did  that  propaganda  take? — Nothing  but  talking 
about  it — people  speaking  about  it. 

781.  This  Dutch  Consub^te  has  been  in  existence  for  25 
years? — Not  in  that  building.  It  has  been  in  Durban  for  a 
number  of  years. 

782.  How  many  years  in  the  ])remises  of  Mulier  and  Com- 
pany?— Since  1911. 

783.  Since  1911  Muller's  place  has  been  known  as  the  offices 
of  the  Dutch  Consul? — Yes. 

784.  You  say  the  board  was  placed  so  that  everybody  could 
see  it? — Yes. 

785.  The  public  must  have  known  it  was  the  Dutch  Consul- 
ate?— Most  decidedly  yes.  Everybody  knew  it  was  the  Dutch 
Consulate. 

786.  You  have  on  frequent  occasions  hoisted  the  Dutch 
flag? — Yes,  it  is  hoisted  on  the  Dutch  Queen's  birthday,  and 
on  the  national  days  of  the  other  Consulates.  There  were  13 
Consulates  represented  before  the  war. 
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78T.  Have  you  ever  hoisted  the  German  flag^  on  your  pre- 
mises?— No,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

788.  You  say  the  Consuhir  Board  was  not  burnt,  it  was  re- 
moved by  the  crowd? — Yes,  the  affidavit  shows  that.  After  7 
o'clock  it  had  disappeared. 

789.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  many  police  they 
had  available  in  Durban  oti  that  day? — I  do  not  know. 

790.  These  places  which  were  destroyed  were  scattered 
about  in  different  directions  were  they  not? — All  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  but  not  very  far  from  one  another. 

791.  Whatever  ])olice  force  there  was  would  have  been 
scattered  ? — Yes. 

792.  AVas  the  Eiot  Act  read  on  Thursday  or  Friday?— Fri- 
day. 

793.  How  was  it  proclaimed — where  did  the  function  take 
place? — On  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall,  I  believe. 

794.  Afterwards  did  the  rioting-  cease? — After  the  Eiot  Act 
was  read  I  believe  the  German  Consulate  was  attacked. 

795.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Schurink  you  said  the  magistrate  did 
not  do  all  he  could  or  should  have  done.  T'ou  do  not  im])ly 
that  he  was  sj^mpathetic  with  the  mob? — Yes,  he  was  sympa- 
thetic ;  I  believe  in  a  certain  way  he  sympathised  with  the 
mob.     Of  course  that  is  only  my  own  impression. 

796.  C1iairnian.~\  In  what  way  did  he  sym])athise  ? — I  think 
if  he  had  not  sympathised  he  would  have  been  firmer. 

797.  Mr.  van  der  Ricf.~\  Of  course  you  understand  that  is  a 
very  serious  allegation  to  make,  even  though  it  is  only  your 
opinion.  What  proof  have  you  got  which  makes  you  think  for 
one  moment  that  Mr.  Binns  was  in  sympathy  with  the  mob? 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Binns  had  been  out  trying 
to  stop  them? — Oh,  yes. 

798.  You  see  it  is  a  very  serious  statement  to  make? — I 
merely  mean  to  say  that  he  sympathised  with  the  temper  of 
the  mob,  after  the  "  Lusitania  "  outrage.  They  were  absol- 
utely mad  and  every  place  that  had  a  German  name 

799.  But  he  did  not  .sympathise  in  so  far  as  destroying  pro- 
perty was  concerned? — But  that  was  not  the  question — not 
with  the  destruction  of  pro|)erty  but  with  the  feelings  of  the 
mob. 

800.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Binns  did  not  use  force  and  did 
not  seem  to  want  to  injure  the  mob? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  be- 
lieve. That  he  was  determined  not  to  injure  the  mob,  and 
that  is  what  he  said  himself — he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
there  was  not  going  to  be  a  drop  of  bloodshed  on  that  evening. 
Nobody  was  going  to  be  hurt.       I  heard  him  say  it  myself. 

801.  Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  Club? — Yes. 

802.  You  have  spoken  about  the  people  not  speaking  to 
you.  It  may  have  been  l»ocauso  thoy  were  ashamed  to  speak? 
— It  mav  be  so. 
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808.  Yoii  were  sore,  and  they  thought  probably  it  would  not 
mend  matters  by  speaking  to  you  about  it? — It  may  be. 

804.  Chairman.']  It  bas  been  mentioned  tliat  Mr.  Biniia 
sympathised  with  the  mob,  and  this  is  a  very  grave  allegation. 
Do  you  not  think  Mr.  Binns  being  in  possession  of  more  in- 
formation with  regard  to  what  was  going  on  in  his  discretion 
may  have  thouglit  i1  unwise  to  use  force,  the  result  of  which 
might  inevitably  have  been  Idoodshed  ? — Yes,  but  then  I 
understood  that  it  was  owing  to  instructions  he  had  received 
that  he  would  not  use  force. 

805.  He  received  instructions  to  ihat  effect? — That  is  what 
I  understood — from  the  Government  at  Pretoria. 

806.  He  was  merely  carrying  out  his  instructions? — Yes. 

807.  Mr.  Schiveizer.']  You  said  you  did  not  anticipate  any 
rioting  on  the  Thursday  moriiing? — No. 

808.  On  the  Thursday  afternoon  it  actually  took  place? — 
Yes. 

809.  Was  it  a  spontaneous  movement  or  organised? — I 
should  say  it  was  organised.  That  has  been  tlie  general 
opinion. 

810.  You  say  it  was  organised  :  in  what  way  was  it  or- 
ganised, and  by  whom? — It  was  said  that  lists  were  typed 
and  tliat  certain  people  had  these  lists  in  their  possession, 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  to  be  attacked. 

811.  Who  were  responsible  for  the  drawing  up  of  those 
lists? — That  is  impossible  to  find  out. 

812.  Was  Mr.  Beamish  there  at  all?  You  have  heard  of 
him? — I  have  heard  of  him.     I  do  not  know  if  he  was  there, 

813.  You  think  the  rioting  was  organised,  but  you  cannot 
give  us  any  facts  to  go  upon  ? — I  firmly  believe  it  was  or- 
ganised, and  by  people  in  res]ionsible  positions,  but  the  names 
of  these  people  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out. 

814.  You  cannot  give  us  any  definite  facts  to  go  upon? — 
No. 

815.  Mr.  Rockey.]  Did  3-ou  see  a  typed  list? — I  did  not. 

816.  Were  you  and  your  manager  very  pro-Germaii  before 
this  demonstration — in  your  outvrard  life  or  discussion  ? — No, 
we  were  pro-British. 

817.  Mr.  Bisset.~\  There  was  a  strong  feeling  before  this 
outbreak  that  your  firm  was  a  German  firm — a  strong  impres- 
sion in  Durban.     Is  that  so? — Not  exactly. 

818.  Was  there  a  widespread  idea  in  Durban  that  your 
firm  was  German? — No. 

819.  I  thought  jow  said  on  two  or  three  occasions  you  had 
to  use  precautions.     Was  that  after  the  riots? — Yes. 

820.  And  before? — Before  the  riots  I  told  you  about — the 
question  of  the  Bataver  Line.  Now  and  again  it  came  to  oui' 
notice  that  we  were  taken  for  a  German  firm,  when  we  immedi- 
ately contradicted  it. 
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821.  You  were  taken  for  a  German  firm  before  these  riots? 
— Occasionally,  yes. 

822.  Even  after  the  riots  yon  were  still  at  times  taken  for 
a  (xerman  firm.'^ — Some  people  persisted  in  saying  it  althontrli 
immediately  after  the  riots  we  pnt  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers  all  over  the  Union. 

823.  Some  people  still  persisted  in  the  idea? — Yes. 

^824.  You  told  us  Mr.  Binns  did  not  use  force  in  pursuance 
of  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  Government? — 
Y"es. 

825.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Binns  not  emplojang  force, 
have  you  any  reason  for  suggesting  that  Mr.  Binns  did  not 
take  whatever  steps  seemed  best  to  him  in  his  discretion  to 
preserve  law  and  order  in  the  town? — I  certainly  believe  he 
did  what  he  could — what  he  believed  to  be  best. 


Werlnesdo,/,  VJfh  April,  1916. 
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Mr.  Schweizer, 
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Mr.   Clunles  LorventJial,   examined: 
(H  if))cs.s  duly  .<iiro)')i.) 

826.  Chairman.']  The  scope  of  this  Committee  is  to  enquire 
into  and  report  iipon  cases  of  incendiarism  which  occurred  in 
May,  1915,  at  the  time  of  the  anti-German  Eiots,  and  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  the  same,  and  the  steps  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  same.  1  understand  you  are  able  to  give  us  some 
information  in  connection  with  these  matters.  What  is  your 
occiipation  ? — I  am  the  manager  of  the  firm  E.  Muller  &  Co., 
general  merchants,  Strand  Street,  Cape  Town. 

827.  Were  you  the  manager  during  the  time  of  the  burn- 
ing of  their  property? — Yes. 

828.  What  nationality  is  the  firm? — The  owner  of  the  firm 
is  German.     He  is  interned. 

829.  Is  he  still  interned?— Yes. 

830.  When  was  he  interned'? — 26th  September,  1914. 

831.  He  has  always  remained  in  Maritzburg  since  that 
time? — Yes. 

832.  You  liave  ])een  managing  the  business  for  him? — Yes. 

833.  What  nationalitv  are  vou? — I  am  a  Britisher. 
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H.'U.  Were  tlieie  at  Ihc  time  of  the  riots  any  German  clerks 
employed   in  the  l)usines,s? — Xoue  wliatever. 

885.  Will  you  tell  us  what  took  ])la(e  as  lav  as  is  williiu 
your  kuo-wledg-e!-"— (Ju  the  13th  May!-' 

(S3(5.  Yes,  and  what  led  up  to  it-'  Did  you  receive  any  waru- 
in<i-  before  that  that  the  place  would  be  attacked!' — I  suppose 
you  just  wish  nie  (o  give  evidence  of  personal  experience  only? 

837.  It  would  he  dithcult  for  you  to  j^^ive  evidence  as  to 
"vvhat  other  people  saw^ — That  is  the  evidence  thai  is  of  value, 
because  my  own  personal  evidence  as  to  what  led  up  to  the 
riots  or  any  warning  with  reference  thereto  is  quite  irrelevant. 
■I   had  no  information  prior  to  the  burning'. 

838.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  had  no  ^\anlil)g  or  iu- 
foiination  prior  to  the  burning r* — Exce])t  that  which  was  con- 
veyed so  very  liberally  by  the  papers  on  the  moi'iiing  of  the 
121  h — the  information  of  the  incendiarism  and  rioting  in 
dohannesburg,  and  other  big  towns,  wliieh  naturally  made 
us  anxious  to  such  an  extent  that  I  tried  to  communicate 
with  the  Insurance  Company,  but  as  it  happened  to  be  a  lioli- 
day  I  was  not  successful  in  doing-  so,  otherwise  I  should  have 
cohered  mj'self  for  riot.  It  naturally  follows  that  news  of  this 
xlescription  being  given  so  fully  in  the  papers  must  accentuate 
any  feeling  that  may  have  been  felt  down  here. 

839.  Except  the  news  in  the  iiewspapers  you  had  no  intima- 
tion?— Not   personally. 

840.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.~\  The  people  who  gave  you  informa- 
ti(>n — are  they  available,  should  we  wish  to  take  their  evi- 
dence?— Yes. 

841.  Chairman.^  Then  subsequent  to  the  burning,  you  say 
that  you  received  certain  information  from  clerks  in  your  em- 
ploy?— I  received  certain  information  subsequent  to  the  in- 
cendiarism of  what  happened  prior  to  that. 

842.  Kindly  tell  us  what  fliat  information  was? — There  were 
three  of  our  employees — Peter  Bienedell,  who  is  still  in  our 
employ.  He  has  a  brother  and  a  nephew — another  one  of  our 
emj)loyees — the  names  of  whom  are  David  Bienedell,  the 
brother,  and  William  Dehning,  his  nephew;  and  W.  Kuhn,  no 
relative,  but  now  an  employee.  These  three  had  arranged  to 
go  to  the  house  of  the  brother. 

843.  You  mentioned  four  names? — One  is  the  brother,  who 
is  resident  at  Wynberg.  These  three,  who  are  resident  in 
C;vi)e  Town,  had  arranged  to  journey  to  Wynberg  to  visit  this 
brother.  They  entered  a  train,  carrying  musical  instruments, 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  13th  May.  Tn  the  train  were  several  other 
])assengers  besides  themselves,  and  they,  perhaps  foolishly  or 
iTiadvertently  happened  to  speak  to  each  other  iii  German,  of 
which  they  knew  a  little.  Hearing-  German-  this  incensed 
the  other  passengers,   who  l)ecame  insulting  in  their  I'eniarks 
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to  such  ail  extent  that  tJiey  tJiieateued  tlieiu  with  ])er,soual  in- 
jury. Tliey  also  remarked  that  they  must  be  in  Cape  Town  at 
7  o'clock — the  aiitajifonistic  (dement  in  the  com])artment  re- 
marked this.  Tliey  further  said  to  the  men  that  they  would 
be  able  to  play  on  their  instruments  once  more,  but  it  would 
be  the  last  tinn^  they  would  be  able  to  play  on  them,  as  it  had 
been  pre-arran^^^ed  that  they  would  kill  every  German  and 
burn  down  their  places.  It  was  no  use  warning  anybody, 
because  the  aiithorities  and  tlie  fire  brigade  were  in  unison 
with  them. 

844.  When  were  you  told  that:' — I  was  told  that  on  different 
days  when  cojiversation  of  this  description  liappened.  I  was 
also  told  it  again  about  two  days  ago;  after  1  received  a  notifi- 
cation from  this  Committee  I  thought  it  best  to  get  informa- 
tion from  others  which  I  thought  might  be  of  use. 

845.  When  did  you  first  hear  tliat.^ — I  could  not  tell  you 
the  date. 

846.  Approximately  y  How  long  after  the  burning  P — I 
suppose  I  must  have  heard  it  soon  after  the  burning. 

847.  Did  von  take  anv  steps  on  recei])t  of  that  informatidn  ? 
—No. 

848.  Did  3'ou  report  it  to  anybody? — It  was  a  very  vague 
thing  to  report. 

849.  You  did  not  report  it  to  anybody? — It  was  not  a  thing 
that  the  authorities  would  take  notice  of;  that  is  why  I  did  not 
report  it. 

850.  What  did  those  young  lads  do  when  they  received  that 
information?  What  time  of  the  day  was  it? — That  was  on 
their  journey  out,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  AVhen  they 
reached  Wynberg  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  their 
compartments,  because  they  vranted  to  make  them  crawl 
through  the  window.  They  eventually  remained  at  Wyn- 
berg during  the  afternoon,  and  hearing  there  might  be  trouble 
they  came  into  town  for  any  trouble  that  might  arise. 

851.  Where  were  you? — I  was  living  at  Camps  Bay. 

852.  Are  you  on  the  telephone? — No. 

853.  Could  they  wire  you? — No.  They  did  not  communi- 
cate with  me. 

854.  Is  the  identity  of  the  people  who  made  these  threats 
known  ? — I  hardly  think  so,  although  one  of  the  men  mentioned 
to  me  that  one  of  the  antagonistic  men  in  the  carriage  vs'as 
employed  at  the  Cape  Times  office. 

855.  So  he  knew  him? — He  says  he  knew  him. 

856.  Is  that  all  in  connection  with  this  particular  incident 
within  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

857.  Have  you  heard  anything  further  of  a  similar  nature? 
—Naturally  after  the  rioting  had  happened  I  heard  a  lot  of 
things  from  different  people  of  matters  beino-  pre-arranged  in 
connection   with  this  incendiarism.        Evervbodv   in   town,  it 
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seemed  to  me,  knew  exjictly  wliat  w;is  f^oiii^'-  1"  liajjjieii  exrept 
myself. 

'.S58.  They  were  aJl  wise  ;ittei-  the  event  ^ — T  pui  it  down  t<> 
the  fact  that  I  was  at  (.'amps  liay,  and  the  news  did  not  oorae 
thitnigli  to  me. 

859.  You  were  aiien(liii<.i-  to  you]'  business  in  (Jape  Towu  alJ 
the  timeP — This  paiticuhii-  day  of  tlie  incendiarism  was  a 
holiday;  I  was  not   in   town  that  day. 

<S60.'  What  took  place  in  ref>-ard  to  the  actual  huininp;:? — I 
onlv  arrived  thei'e  when  the  confhio-i;it ion  was  in  tul]  force; 
i\\  9.30  p.m. 

8G.I.  At  what  time  did  the  tire  start"? — These  men  made  it 
their  definite  business  to  he  there,  and  aeeordinf>-  to  them  it 
started  at  about  8.20  or  8.15. 

862.  Was  the  place  entirely  destroyed? — Entirely. 

863.  What  attitude  did  the  police  take  up  in  connection 
with  this  matter? — Well,  it  Avould  be  rather  difficult  for  me 
to  say  at  the  moment  of  the  conflagration,  because  I  was  not 
there. 

864.  "You  say  j'ou  arrived  at  9.30? — Yes,  and  then  the 
whole  thing  was  over. 

865.  You  do  not  know  whether  these  lads  applied  for  police 
protection  when  they  lieard  this  statement  in  the  train? — No, 
they  did  not:  I  put  the  question  to  them. 

866.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add? — 1  made  re- 
presentations to  the  authorities  the  following  day  for  protec- 
tion, and  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  they  piomised  to  do 
■what  they  could,  but  said  they  were  handicaj)])ed. 

867.  Further  protection  from  what? — Of  the  remaining  ])ro- 
_perty  which  we  had.  AVe  had  other  property.  The  crowd 
made  an  attempt  on  the  other  property,  but  were  not  (piite 
successful. 

868.  When  did  they  make  that   attempt? — The  same  night. 

'869.  Why  were  they  not  successful? — The  authorities  in- 
terfered, as  I  subseciuently  heard.  We  have  a  warehouse, 
<and  they  got  inside,  and  did  some  small  amount  of  damage, 
hut  did  not  set  fire  to  the  place  entirely. 

870.  Mr.  Roox.^  Were  there  any  thefts  from  these  phices, 
<io  yim  know? — Yes,  considerable  thefts.  I  have  thai  know- 
ledge very  concdusively  because  some  of  the  stolen  arti(des 
have  since  been  surreptitiously  returned. 

871.  Was  there  any  question  of  trade  jealousy  in  connec- 
ti(Ui  witli  your  place? — I  should  not  think  so.  1  do  not  (hiiik 
it    had  anything  to  do  with    it. 

872.  It  was  a  (juestion  of  injujing  tlie  (xernians  as  mu.-h 
as  possible? — Well,   I   did  not   think  that  was  the  real   ivason. 

873.  What  ihi  you  t liink  ?--^rhe  real  reason  to  ni\-  niiiid 
Avas   the   alcoholic    influenct'    of    certain   members   of    tlic   <M)m- 
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rDunity — tliese  in"es])onsil)lps  were  leading  tlie  otliers.  It  was 
only  about  lialf  a  dozen  people,  to  inv  ?niii(l,  who  were  re- 
s])onsible  for  the  onirag'c. 

874.  It  sliould  have  l)(>eii  an  easy  tliinfj-  for  the  police  to 
stop? — It  is  not  fof  nie  io  say.  I  certainly  should  have 
thou^'ht  so. 

875.  Did  you  se(>  ilie  ciowd  in  fiont  of  your  ])laee? — Yes. 
It  was  a  very  larg'e  crowd. 

870.  Of  course  if  the  whole  of  Ihe  crowd  had  taken  ])art  in 
the  matter  it  mijifht  have  been  difficult  to  stoj)  them? — 1  know 
Cape  Town  very  A\el],  and  knew  the  ])eoi)le  who  were  in  that 
crowd.  They  were  a  passive  crowd.  They  did  not  seen\  a 
dangerous  crowd. 

877.  I  sup])ose  they  ])assively  assented  to  the  action  of  the 
alcohcdic  section.      They  did  not  stop  it?— I  do  not  think  so. 

878.  Which  of  the  three  men  you  spoke  about  Avas  it  who 
recognised  tlie  Cape  Times  man? — Kuhn. 

879.  Do  you  know  what  name  he  gave  to  him? — No,  lie 
does  not  know  his  name. 

880.  Would  he  be  able  to  identify  him  if  he  could  get  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so? — I  shoidd  think  so. 

881.  Mr.  Jiockcy.]  Did  you  not  read  the  articles  in  the- 
Cape  7t/iicsy — I  did. 

882.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you  might  be  better  in 
town? — It  did.  1  wanted  to  go  but  my  Avife  sto])ped  me.  I 
felt  determined  to  go  to  the  store,  and  ttvke  two  revolvers  Avitli 
me,  and  now  Avish  I  had  done  so;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
psychological  moments  AA-hen  one  thinks  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  really  are,   and  I  decided  io  stay  at  Camps  Bay. 

88o.  The  men  did  not  get  into  touch  Avith  you? — No,  the 
first  thing  I  heard  about  it  Avas  Avhen  I  arriA'ed  in  my  motor 
car. 

88-1.  You  have  hearcl  about  ly])ed  lists  being  issued  of  places 
proposed  to  be  attacked  before  the  l)urning  actually  took 
place? — No,  I  liaA-e  not  heard  of  these  lists. 

88;").  You  think  it  Avas  rather  ha|)hazard? — I  think  it  Avas  a 
spontaneous  matter. 

880.  Did  your  firm  giA'e  any  cause  for  the  outrage — did  A'ou 
deal  Avitli  any  Germans? — We  impoi^ed  German  music  and 
instruments,  but  to  no  greater  extent  than  other  music  ware- 
houses. 

887.  And  since  the  Avar  liaA-e  you  dealt  with  Germans? — 
No.  Never  remitted  any  money  to  Germany  since  the  war, 
nor  done  any  l)usiness  at  all  Avith  that  countr}'. 

888.  What  Avas  your  stock-in-trade  at  the  time  of  the  fire — 
what  was  the  entire  loss?— £58,542  18s.  5d.  That  is  my  esti- 
mate of  the  total  loss,  and  I  put  it  in  to  Ihe  GoA-ernmeut. 

889.  Were  you  insured? — Yes. 
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890.  Did  you  grt  any  iiisiiiaiico  money  at  all? — None  -what- 
ever; the  company  refused  to  pay  it. 

S91.  You  did  not  think  of  taking-  out  riot  insuranee  on  the 
W'ednesday — tlie   day  before  ^ — No. 

892.  General  Mi/hiiif/Ji.]  You  said  you  did  not  think  the 
])olice  or  the  autliorilics  would  liave  interfered  in  jn-eventing- 
your  place  being-  burnt  (b)\\ti  ;  was  that  so? — No,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

893.  You  g-ave  us  io  understand  that  they  couhl  have  pre- 
vented it? — No,  1   did  not  say  so. 

894.  Do  you  tliink  tliey  couhl  have  prevented  it? — It  is  a 
difficult  thing-  for  me  to  say. 

895.  YoTgL  say  you  did  not  lepori  it  to  the  authorities? — I 
had  nothing  substantially  to  rei)ort.  I  Avent  to  see  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  after  the  trouble  to  obtain  some  pro- 
tection ;  that  is  the  only  connection  I  had  with  the  authorities 
siibsequent  to  he  incendiarism. 

896.  Y'on  had  an  idea  that  these  riots  were  going  to  take 
])lace? — No   definite   idea. 

897.  Why  did  yon  say  to  your  wife  that  you  wanted  to  take 
two  revolvers  with  yon? — As  a  matter  of  safety. 

898.  You  do  not  lake  two  revolvers  with  you  every  night? 
— The  reason,  of  course,  was  reading  in  the  papers  about  tlie 
Johannesbnro*   riots,    and    T    thought   there   might   be   trouble. 

899.  Did  you  not  think  you  ought  to  have  informed  the 
authorities  and  asked  for  their  ])r(itectio]i  as  a  business  man  who 
was  responsible  for  the  premises?— Well,  yes,  noAv  you  put 
the  question.  I  think  if  I  had  taken  a  sufficiently  serious  view 
of  the  matter,   I  should  have  d<^e  so. 

900.  If  you  had  done  so,  the  authorities  would  have  taken 
steps  to  prevent  the  occurrence? — Y^'ou  see,  I  did  not  think 
that  the  simple  formation  of  an  idea  in  my  mind  that  trouble 
niight  hap])eu  v.as  sufficient  reason  for  informing  the  authori- 
ties. 

901.  TJiev  camiot  do  things  unless  they  are  informed? — 
This  was  my  deduction  :  if  I  know  it  in  Camps  Bay,  they  know 
more  th^an  I  do.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  them. 

902.  Do  you  luit  think  they  would  have  prevented  your  phice 
being  burnt  doAvn  if  j'ou  had  informed  them? — I  do  not  think 
so,  because  a  great  number  of  other  ]ieople.did  inform  them. 

90-3.  W^hy  did  they  prevent  the  burning  down  of  your  store 
— the  Avarehouse  you  s])oke  aboxit? — It  is  au  isolated  place, 
which  very  feAv  peo])le  know  belougs  to  us,  and  there  Avere 
very  few  peo])le  there. 

904.  The  croAvd  Avas  there? — It  is  a  difficult  iibice  to  set 
alight,  and  the  other  place  Avas  easy  to  set  aliglii. 

[S.C.  7—16.] 
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005.  YoTi  IhiiiU  1hp  iiutliorif ies  could  liavc  ))ie\<Mi(tMl  il  ? — 
I  think  so. 

906.  Your  i)lace  \v;is  in  full  blaze  -wIkmi  you  arrived':' — Yes. 

907.  Did  you  not  lecoguise  any  prominent  people  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  riot? — No,  I  did  not  recognise  any  pio- 
niiuent  peo])le. 

908.  Did  YOU  recog-nise  anybody  who  phiycd  a  pidiiiiiicnt 
])art  in  the  case  of  your  own  premises? — Y'^es.  There  weie 
centain  figures  that  were  very  conspicuous  fixed  on  my  mind, 
but  w^hicli  I  had  not  seen  before.  I  know  them  because  T 
frequently  met  them  in  ihe  Court.  They  Avere  brought  theie 
and  convicted. 

909.  Can  you  mention  any  by  name? — I  saw  the  woman 
Fitzgerald  and  one  Ivenny,  and  I  saw  a  lot  in  uniform. 

910.  Mr.  van  der  Rief.~\  Prior  to  that  Wednesday  you  liad 
no  information  to  make  jou  think  there  was  going  to  Vte  a 
riot  in  Cape  Town? — None. 

911.  You  put  it  down  entirely  to  the  eifect  of  what  had  al- 
ready happened  in  Johannesburg? — Y'^es. 

912.  Y^'ou  had  read  about  the  "  Lusitania  '" — that  news 
which  came  to  town  on  Saturday? — Yes. 

913.  You  recognise  that  the  Johannesburg  riots  followed 
practically  on  that  news.  That  was  the  additional  incentiAC 
that  was  given? — When  I  read  the  paper  it  came  as  a  surprise, 
but  on  reading  it  I  understood  that  it  was  as  yo^i  say  the  in- 
o.entive. 

914.  I  do  not  mean  so  much  the  incentive  but  an  additional 
source  of  aggravation  of  the  situation?- — -Exactly. 

915.  On  the  Wednesday  they  had  occurred  in  Johannes- 
burg, but  still  you  did  not  "Think  they  would  occur  in  Cape 
Town? — I  did  not  think  so. 

916.  Of  course  you  kncAv  nothing  of  the  conversation  of  the 
men? — No. 

917.  Have  you  made  enquiry  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  such  concerted  move  as  these  boys  spoke  about? — I 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  enquiries.  People  were 
anxious  to  tell  me.  I  found  out  from  one  source  and  another 
in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
5\ware  of  w-hat  was  going  on  exce|)t  myself. 

918.  Had  there  been  any  ])re-arranged  concerted  move- 
ment?— The  whole  thing  came  to  my  mind  as  being-  well  de- 
fined vv'ithout  being  a  Avell  arranged  movement.  The  idea 
tliat  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  everyone  was  that  they  were  to 
meet  in  town  that  night  and  were  to  burn  doAvn  or  in  some 
w^ay  destroy  everything  pertaining  to  Germans.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  well-defined  idea. 

919.  That  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  what  you  said  about 
the  irresponsible  drunkards  beginning  the  thing? — The  idea  in 
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ilic  minds  ul  the  people  wiis  lii;it  tlu^y  liad  a  g-nulf^e  autl  were 
<;()iii^  to  avenge  it. 

02().  It  strikes  me  as  so  inconsistent.  You  make  tlie  state- 
ment that  ahont  six  drunken  fellows  started  the  l)usiness.  The 
ixdice  eould  easily  luive  coped  with  tliem.  IJefore  that  you 
had  said  that  some  men  in  the  train  had  given  your  em])loyees 
to  understand  that  tliere  was  going  to  be  a  general  meeting  in 
Cape  Town.  They  had  been  asked  to  go  in,  as  there  was 
going  to  be  this  destruction  of  i)ioperty I-' — From  the  evidence 
I  had  which  came  to  my  knowledge  afterwards,  if  I  had  fol- 
lowed out  my  inclination  and  come  to  town  with  a  loaded  re- 
volver, and  j)oiiited  it  at  the  crowd,  the  builtling  would  hare 
been  saved.  It  one  or  two  of  the  ringleaders  had  been  seized 
none  of  the  crowd  would  have  followed.  I  do  not  think  any 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  ringleaders.  Inspector  Stuart 
said  at  one  time  he  had  given  orders  and  iliat  no  one  sliould 
be  arrested. 

921.  Was  Kenny  snbse(|uently  re-arrested  r' — He  was  ar- 
rested and  let  go  outside  Spilhaus's. 

!)22.  You  talk  of  men  in  uniform  J' — Yes,  ])C()]de  in  khaki — 
usoldiers. 

92-).  Defence  Force  men  or  volunteers  ^ — i'eople  in  khaki. 
There  were  a  number  ])resent.  They  were  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  setting  tire  to  our  premises. 

!)24.  AVhen  you  came  down  it  was  in  flames y — You  are  ask- 
ing me  not  for  my  direct  evidence,  l)ut  what  I  know.  I  got 
information  from  my  neighbours,  not  from  personal  observa- 
tion. 

925.  How  many  men  were  engaged  in  setting  the  place  on 
tire? — I  cannot  say.  It  must  have  been  a  number,  because  it 
was  fired  in  two  or  three  places  at  once.  We  have  three 
■entrances. 

926.  Do  you  know  anv  instances  where  any  n.ian  single- 
handed  kept  the  crowd  olf  and  ])revented  a  place  being  fired? 
— Xot  by  force,  but  I  know  Muller,  in  Longmarket  Street, 
kept  them  otf  by  talking  to  them.  He  is  an  optician,  natural- 
ised but  German  liorn.      Thev  never  touched  his  ])lace. 

927.  .]//'.  Sclnreizer.']  These  three  employees  of  yours — 
when  did  they  inform  you  the  first  time? — They  made  no  de- 
finite report  to  me.  In  sjieaking  over  the  matter  the  informa- 
tion came  out.  They  only  defijiitcly  re]iorted  when  T  re- 
ceived information  that  I  sliould  l)e  re({nired  foi-  this  ('oni- 
mission,  and  I  asked  them  for  information. 

928.  When  did  they  tell  you  the  first  time  of  what  had 
occurred  in  the  railway  carriage? — Shortly  after  th(>  fire. 
'Their  Avords  were,  "  AVe  knew  this  before  it  ha]>])enc(l." 

929.  The  next  day  ?— Practically,  yes. 

9-10.    AVere  any  of  them  at   the  fire? — Yes,     thev    were     all 
there  both  before  it  started  and  afteiwards. 
:.S.e'.  7-16.1 
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[)'M.  They  could  g-ive  evideucf  on  tlit'  points — Tliey  were- 
tluMc  w  hen  the  fire  started  and  after  it  had  finished. 

^y-V2.  Nothing-  ha])])one(l  ai  Iho  fire!-' — No,  ])ut  they  went 
a\\ay  ([uickJy  afterwards. 

d''V-'>.  Yon  sa}'  yon  saw  a  big  crowd  there — how  was  it  com- 
posed ^ — It  was  coni])osed  of  jiassive  s])ectators  and  ring- 
leaders. 

9-1I.    Xo  colomod   peojde;-' — (^uitc  a  nuniher  of  coloured. 

!i'"J.").  Could  you  see  any  jxdice  about  I-' — Yes,  there  were- 
police  there. 

9'3().  A^']lat  were  (liey  doing P — lust  standing  in  front  of  ihe 
crowd. 

937.  Xot  using  any  efforts  to  dis]ierse  it? — No  need  for  it. 
The  cro\\'d  were  a  long  way  from  tne  fire.  It  was  tremen- 
dously hot. 

9'i8.  Y^ou  say  you  gave  evidence  in  Court? — Yes. 

939.  I  supjiose  on  the  same  lines  as  your  evidence  here  to- 
day?— Not  quite. 

940.  You  say  that  this  movement  seemed  to  be  well  de- 
fined?—It  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  well  defined. 

941.  What  do  you  mean  by  tliat? — It  seemed  to  me  there 
was  an  organisation. 

942.  You  said  before  it  was  s])ouianeous? — It  was  sjjou- 
taueous  as  far  as  the  ringleaders  were  concerned.  I  do  not 
thir.k  the  crowd  had  any  real  intention  to  burn  the  place.  I 
know  they  wanted  to  thiow  stones. 

94-).  The  two  tilings  are  iuconsisieni  ? — I  am  just  explain- 
ing. When  I  say  well  defined,  I  kno\\-,  for  instance,  people 
came  in  from  Sea  Point  with  stones.  That  to  my  mind  is 
well  defined.      11  was  spontaneous  that  tlie  building  was  fired. 

944.  Mr.  rail  dcr  Ricf^   What  i)eople? — Certain  residents. 

945.  AYhat  has  happened  to  them:' — I  would  not  men- 
tion their  names  because  it  was  at  a  place  where  I  used  to  re- 
side. I  know  they  armed  tliemselves  with  stones — especially 
the  ladies. 

94ri.  Chdiniuoi.l^Kow  do  you  know  that? — It  was  deliberate. 

947.  Mr.  Svliiceizer.']  Could  you  say  l)y  wliom  it  was  organ- 
ised?— I  cannot  say. 

948.  Do  you  know  anyl)ody  who  i,ook  ])art  in  it? — No,  but 
one  instance  I  may  relate  to  you  whidi  ha])pened  at  the  Rose- 
bank  Shf)W.  We  liad  a  stand  there.  A  certain  man  came- 
up  and  waN  ratlier  offensive  in  his  manner  to  me.  He  said  it 
was  tremendous  imyiudence  for  us  to  have  a  stand  here  amongst 
liritishers.  I  did  not  reply,  and  he  then  said,  "  Y"ou  knf)w 
what  we  did  to  you.  last  time  and  we  shall  do  it  again." 

949.  This  was  after  the  fire? — Yes,  long  after. 

9-)().  Have  you  any  facts  to  shoM-  that  there  was  any  ])re- 
concerted  movenuMit  by  any  ])arty  of  nu-n  befoi-e  the  fire? — No,, 
no   names. 
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951.  Where  is  your  ])l;u('  thai  was  l)uriit? — It  is  in  Strand 
Street. 

952.  Are  you  a  ])art]ier? — No,  I  am  manager. 

953.  Mr.  '^Bis.^rf.']  You  say  that  you  tho\io-ht  it  was  i\  Avell 
organised  movement.  Were  ytm  speaking-  from  hearsay  or  is 
that  your  own  i)ersonal  im[)i'ession  P — That  is  my  personal  im- 
pression wliicli  I  gained  from  hearsay. 

954.  Xot  from  personal  ohserA-atiou  ? — I  was  not  in  town 
that  day.     I  oame  in  at  i).-30  at  night. 

955.  AVhen  you  came  in  at  9.o0  you  told  us  the  police  were 
standing  hy  a])parently  doing  nothing? — There  was  no. neces- 
sity. 

95G.  Was  the  fire  brigade  at  work? — Yes,  and  I  directed 
them  to  put  the  hose  on  the  safe. 

957.  Were  they  ahle  to  carry  on  their  operations  without 
any  interference? — They  were  then,  but  not  previoUvsly.  The 
hose  was  cut.  hut  when  I  came  there  was  a  hose  playing  on 
the  fire. 

95(S.  There  Avas  no  apparent  necessity  for  the  police  to  do 
anything  ? — Xone  whatever. 

959.  Mr.  Schweizer.']  The  hose  was  cut? — Y^es,  by  the 
crowd  when  they  first  brought  it  ni). 

960.  Mr.  ///.v.scA.]  In  connection  wilh  this  question  of  or- 
ganisation, I  think  you  said  everybody  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
this  niovement  except  yourself.  Was  that  also  an  impression 
that  you  gathered  from  hearsay  subsequently? — No,  I  was  at 
Camps  Bay  at  the  time  and  came  into  contact  with  no  one 
that  day. 

961.  It  was  an  imjnession  you  gathered  from  information 
which  you  were  told  subsequently? — Y"es. 

962.  The  most  s])ecific  piece  of  inforn.iation  you  seem  to 
have  got  was  from  some  men  in  your  employ  who  told  you  of 
a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  train? — Yes. 

96-3.  I  think  you  mentioned  one  person  who  might  be  identi- 
fied as  having  taken  part  in  that  conversation? — Yes. 

964.  Do  you  recoiled  whether  the  news  that  there  had 
been  an  outbreak  in  -loliannesbuig  liad  been  ])ublished  that 
morning? — Y^es,   it  was. 

965.  It  may  have  been  that  news  having  been  circulated  a 
number  of  peo]de  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  start 
doing-  likewise? — The  very  words  spoken  to  me  were  that  they 
were  going  to  show  Toliannesburg  <hat  Cape  Town  was  not 
behind . 

966.  That  was  the  idea   in  the  public  mind? — Yes. 

967.  In  i:>ursuance  of  that  idea  the  people  gathered  together 
in  town  during  the  evening  and  the  outbreak  occurred ? — Yes. 

968.  When  yon  talk  about  an  organisation  ;\*0u  do  not  mean 
anything  more  than   that  was  ])robably  the  way    the    crowds 
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j»'athere(l    too-dlicr    ;iii(l    llic    Itusiiiess    hpf^'aiir' — As    far    as    the 
])('C)])le  tlienisclves  \\('It  coiiceiiicd. 

969.  AVt'ic  you  siig'^'esliiio-  aj)ait  Irom  I  hat  some  de- 
finite and  w  (>ll-deHiied  organisation  w]ii(di  put  ilie  whole 
niattei-  in  motion!-' — \  iliink  outside  the  l)ulk  ot  the  people 
certain  irresponsibles  under  the  influeiioe  of  alcohol  decided 
to  adopt  stronger  nu'asures  tlian  tlie  p(H)ple  themselves  were 
prepared  foi-. 

970.  In  or(h^r  to  show  the  people  of  Johaiineshurg  they 
were   not   ))ehind   theniP — Yes. 

97.1.  You  mentioned  another  reason  tor  thinking  there  was 
some  orgam'sation.  Yo\i  said  you  heard  tliat  people  came  in 
from    suburbs   with    stones   to    throw  i-'—  Yes. 

972.  Would  that  have  been  after  the  outbreak  had  been 
started  and  the  news  that  the  trouble  Avas  coming  on? — No, 
I  think  that  these  people — the  ])assive  people — had  made  up 
their  minds  to  make  a  demonstration.  That  is  what  I  was 
afterwards  told.  This  is  fiom  hearsa}'.  The  demonstration 
Avas  to  parade  in  front  of  the  German  houses  singing  patriotic 
.songs  and  breaking  their  windoAvs.  Then,  as  I  say,  the  ring- 
leaders came  forward,  and  naturally  they  had  the  matter 
well  in  hand.  They  came  up  to  our  place  with  a  motor  car 
jind  tins  of  petrol.  It  Avas  soldiers  avIio  did  the  thing.  The 
people  next  door  told  me — the  ]n'oprietor  of  the  Alexandra 
Hotel.  Avhose  name  is  HarAcy.  He  is  still  there.  It  was  also 
slightl\'  bui'iit  thcic,  but  lie  Avas  recompensed  afterwards  by 
public  subscri]>t j on . 

978.  Mr.  van  dev  J\ief.~[  Was  this  Sergeant  Kenny  one  of 
the  men  in  the  motor  car? — I  was  not  there;  I  do  not  know. 

974.  Mr.  Bis.tef.^  You  do  not  knoAv  Avhether  any  steps  were 
taken  to  identify  and  ])unish  the  men  in  the  nujtor  car? — Xo. 

975.  You  think  froin  your  information  that  they  and  some 
•others   like   them  Avere   the  turbulent  spirits  who  determined 

to  go  farther  than   tlie  rest  of  the  cr(*wd? — Exactly. 

976.  You  talked  about  the  big  ringleaders.  Was  that  the 
type  of  men  you  meant  or  had  you  anyone  particular  in  your 
mind?   -No  particular  individiuds  in  my  mind. 

977.  You  meant  that  type  of  man  Avho  rather  took  the  lead 
in  the  business? — Exactly,  and  Avas  prepared  to  carry  the 
thing  furtlier   and   to   greater   extent. 

Mr.    WiUidiii   H(>.-<l('n,   examined. 
(  n'/7/?c.s-.s'   (hiji/   .sirort).) 

978.  CIiaiiiiKi/i .1^  You  are  a  merchant  residing  at  Johannes- 
burg?— Yes. 

979.  The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to  enquire  into  and 
report  n])on  tin*  incendiarism  Avhich  occurred  in  May,  1915 — 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  same,  and  the  steps  taken  to 
prevent    them.      I    understand   that   you    are   able    to    gi^-e    us 
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ceit^nii  information  regarding  certain  communications  which 
took  ])hi<'o  between  yourself  ])ri()r  to  the  riots  at  Joliannesl)nr^'' 
on  the  l-)th  and  1411i  May  and  persons  purporting  to  repre- 
sent the  Petitioners  Committee? — The  actual  communications 
occurred  after.  The  deputations  from  these  Committees-- 
the  Consumers  Alliance  and  the  Petitioners  Committee — had 
waited  on  me,  and  T  only  know  from  hearsay  and  from  the 
Press  what  occurred  prior  to  that;  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
information  received  hy  Kenwood  Soutter  &  Co.  as  to  deliver- 
ing a  safe  to  Gundelfinger  and  similar  information  with 
regard  to  a   safe  to  Parker,  Wood  &  Co. 

980.  What  was  that?— In   the   first  instance   Gundelfinger 
wanted    an    extra    good    safe    in    case    of    disturbances,    and 
bought  one  from  Henwood's.     They  had  it  loaded  on  a  tiolley 
and   were   coins;  to   deliver   it  when   thev  received   a   definite- 
message. 

981.  Who  had  a  definite  message? — -The  principal,  Mr. 
Soutter,  of  HeuAvood's.  The  message  was  warning  him  that 
if  he  delivered  the  safe  he  would  do  so  at  his  peril.  There 
was  to  be  no  communication  with  any  German  firni.  This 
occurred  immediately  after  the  burnings.  He  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  offloaded  the  safe. 

982.  Was  the  safe  delivered  to  the  purchaser? — No,  it  was 
on  the  trolley  when  they  had  this  telephone  message.  Then 
SoTitter  went  over  to  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Petitioners 
Committee  and  made  a  sworn  declaration  that  every  member 
of  his  firm  Avas  of  British  nationality  and  citizenship.  They 
gave  him  a  certificate  accepting  these  facts.  These  certifi- 
cates were  freely  distributed  at  the  charge  of  30s.  for  each 
certificate ;  it  was  a  guarantee  against  any  mob  violence.  All 
the  firms  showed  them  in  their  Avindows.  It  Avas  mentioned 
Avhen  a  depiitation  of  Tohannesburg  citiaeus  met  General 
Smuts  that  one  firm  had  taken  nine  certificates. 

983.  One  firm  took  nine? — For  which  they  paid  £13  10s. 

984.  From  whom?— From  the  Petitioners'  Committee. 

985.  Why  should  one  firm  require  nine  certificates? — For 
their  several  branches  in  the  suburbs  and  so  on.  Then  when 
Henwood's — I  should  say  Mr.  Soutter — explained  to  General 
Smuts  Avhen  about  a  dozen  Johannesburg  citizens  met  him  by 
appointment  to  discuss  the  position,  I  was  present,  and  Mr. 
Soutter  pointed  out  AA'hat  an  invidious  position  he  was  in,  to 
allow  anyone  to  terrorise  him,  and  that  such  a  thing  should 
occur.  The  order  was  then  passed  from  HenAvood's  to  Parker, 
Wood  and  Co. 

986.  Which  order?— This  order  for  the  safe.  They  had  a 
similar  message. 

987.  From  the  Petitioners'  Committee? — Yes.  They  also 
declined    the    order,    and    ultimately    the    books  were     taken 

[S.C.  7-^16.] 
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<hnrge  of  by  the  au(lit(tr  and  accoiiiitant  Alexander  Aiken — 
that  is,  Guiulolfiii^er's  books,  so  that  Ihey  shouhl  be  in  some 
place  of  safety.  That,  I  ihink,  illustrates  the  rei^-ii  of  terror 
there,  aftei'  the  Uurnint^'. 

988.  How  lon<i-  attei  the  hurniiif^'  was  the  interview  with 
General  Smntsi" — About  a  \\('ek.  He  \\as  coniiiig-  back  from 
German  AVest.  Directly  we  heard  he  Avas  coming  back  a  few 
-of  ns  got  together  and  asked  him  to  meet  ns  in  Johannesburg; 
we  met  him  and  discussed  \hv  ])osition  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  German  ])ositiou. 

989.  AVere  5^ou  approached  l)y  anyone  on  behalf  of  this  Peti- 
tioners' Committee  ;■" — Yes,  and  also  by  the  (Umsumers'  Alli- 
ance. 

090.  Tell  us  what  took  ])lace.  When  was  this?— The  exact 
<lates  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  ke])t  shorthand  notes  and  sent 
them  to  the  C'.I.D.,  so  thev  are  on  record. 

991.  To  Major  Yacheir?— Yes. 

992.  Who  were  the  people  who  came  to  see  you? — Nat  the 
well-Rnown  men  Beamish  and  0' Flaherty — they  did  not  come, 
I  think  for  various  personal  reasons.  Their  names  I  do  not 
call  to  itiind. 

993.  What  took  place? — I  am  the  managing  director  of  the 
British  South  African  Explosives  Company,  and  we  hare 
works  at  Modderfontein — large  works  there.  AVe  had  on  our 
staif  23  men  of  German  descent  but  of  British  citizenship  from 
birth.  One  was  born  in  the  Cape  Colony  of  German  parents. 
He  was  a  British  subject,  and  was  our  chief  electrician. 

994.  AVcre  the  others  naturalised? — The  others  were  natu- 
ralised, and  we  had  only  one  German  subject,  who  was  in- 
terned at  Maritzburg.  After  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  " 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling.  We  employed  about  230 
white  men.  There  was  considerable  bad  feeling  between  the 
British  vvorkmen  and  those  of  German  birth,  so  I  went  out  to 
the  works  to  see  about  it.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from  Johan- 
nesburg, and  I  discussed  the  position,  and  the  men  of  Ger- 
man descent  said  they  would  resign  rather  than  that  there 
should  be  a  disturbance.  I  said,  "  We  shall  stand  by  you 
and  give  you  house  accommodation  and  maintenance."  This 
exasperated  the  Petitioners'  Committee.  They  spread  the 
report  abroad,  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times — the 
newspaper  people  did  not  tell  me  the  origin  from  which  they 
got  the  reports — that  we  were  still  employing  Germans,  and 
the  Ti'ines  published  a  list  of  these  German  names,  and  en- 
deavoured to  arouse  public  feeling.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  police  to  the  fact  that  when  the  crowds  were  attacking  and 
burning  the  German  premises,  someone  would  occasionally 
shout,  "Let  us  go  down  to  Hosken's  place.  He  has  got  a  lot 
of  Germans  working  at  his  factory."  I  took  the  opportunity, 
when  this  information  was  brought  to  me  by    some    of    my 
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young  fell()\\s,  who  iniii^jlcd  wiili  tlie  crowd,  mid  \  luid  a  liilk 
with  Colonel  Douf^las.  1  told  liiin  <li;il  if  rlicsc  rows  con- 
"tiiuied  my  office  and  l)uil;liii^s  mio-lil  he  in  serious  dano'er. 
The  Petitioners'  Couiniitlee  re])i('sentatives  calhMl  oii  me  and 
iisked  me  for  an  exi)hinaiion  of  these  tltino'^.  1  said  in  tlie 
lirst  instance  I  did  not  know — iliat  T  would  not  rejdy  t<j  their 
question^.  I  asked  them  wlial  rigiit  they  had  to  come  and 
hold  an  inijuisition  in  my  offi(  e  regardinj^f  the  Avay  I  condu(;ted 
my  husiness.  After  a  little  talk  I  told  them  that  I  would 
•iiccede  to  their  demands  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  2o  (xermans 
were  still  on  my  property,  thoug-ii  they  had  resigned,  hut  we 
"were  going  to  stand  by  them  and  see  they  were  not  thiowii  out 
on  the  veld.  The  whole  of  our  Jiritish  workpeo])]e  were 
satisfied.  I  told  them  thai  we  are  doing  the  right  thing,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied.  They  left  then.  I  forget 
their  names.  I  thought  instead  of  putting  the  shorUiand 
T\'riter  behind  the  screen  I  would  have  their  conversation 
taken  down  openly,  and  lead  them  on  as  far  as  I  could.  I 
>aid  to  them,  "  Wiiat  do  you  mean  !  Is  this  blackmail !  What 
is  it  you  are  aiming  at?  ''  Then  I  had  a  call  from  the  Con- 
sumers' Alliance.  They  took  the  same  line,  but  were  rather 
more  insistent  with  threats,  and  I  constantly  led  them  up, 
saying,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  I-'  Do  you  threaten  to 
burn  down  our  works,  or  what?  "  And  they  afterwards 
jibbed  when  it  came  to  a  direct  question,  and  tried  to  fence  it 
t)fl'  by  saying  public  opinion  would  be  aroused  against  us. 
They  said,  "  Suppose  we,  for  instance,  inform  the  miners  that 
you  are  making  explosives  with  German  labour  and  the  miners 
j?ay  they  Avill  go  on  strike  rather  than  use  it.  That  is  the 
.sort  of  cohersiou  we  might  briny  to  bear."  Thev  never  said 
right  out  that  something  serious  might  ha})pen  by  direct  action 
on  their  part,  because  as  they  could  see  I  was  carefully  noting 
their  replies.  I  sent  a  co])y  of  the  record  to  Major  Yachell. 
1  think  a  statement  was  made  in  the  Press  that  the  whole  of 
the  action  and  the  outburst  was  contemptible.  I  fear  there 
was  trade  jealousy  behind  it,  but  it  was  engineered  by  irre- 
sponsible people.  You  say  what  action  had  been  taken.  I 
think  if  the  administration  had  been  firm  it  would  have  all 
subsided.  That     was     my     impression      right       through. 

There  was  a  crowd  went  past  my  place  when  they  burnt 
Kolfes,  NebeLs,  which  is  in  the  same  block.  I  was  looking 
down  from  the  first  floor.  In  the  front  rovr  they  were 
mostly  boys  from  16  to  23  years  of  age.  They  were  carry- 
ing a  flag  and  were  very  excited.  There  was  not  a  man 
of  mature  age  in  the  whole  concern.  I  went  into  the 
crowd  to  gain  information.  Then  also  I  might  mention 
another  question — that  of  salvage,  which  came  up  regarding 
one  place  which  was  set  on  fire — Guudelfingers'  store  at 
T'ordsburg.  The  police  there  behaved  with  great  resolution. 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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■They  fell  on  (lie  crowd  vigorously  with  batons,  knocked  them 
down  -20  iiieu  on  i\\e  groiiud  at  otie  iinie.  Thpy  cleared 
1he  niol)  out,   aiul  saved  tlie   place. 

995.  Accordiu*''  to  the  police  evidence  we  have  there  was 
not  sufficient  police  available  to  protect  all  the  threatened 
points? — That  is  what  Colonel  Douglas  told  me.  The  morn- 
ing before  the  great  Inirning  started  was  a  public  holiday. 
I  said  to  Oolonel  Douglas :  "  vSurely  you  are  going  to  call 
out  all  tlie  men  you  have.  1  am  confident  that  after  what 
occurred  last  evening  witli  resolution  we  could  stamp  this 
thing  out  at  once."  He  told  me  he  was  very  weakly  manned,^ 
and  with  very  raw  jjolice,  and  said  no  doubt  these  raAV  men 
were  in  sym])at]iv  with  the  mob. 

990.  Why?— They  joked  with  them.  The  first  place 
burned  was  close  to  my  office.  I  went  round,  when  someone 
told  me  that  Eolfes,  iNebel's  ])lace  was  burned.  There  was 
a  sergeant  with  five  or  six  men  in  charge,  standing  back  and 
looking  on  curiou.sly.  I  went  up  and  said  :  ''  Sergeant,  did 
you  make  a  good  fight  of  it?  "  1  wished  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say.  He  said  :  "  We  did  nothing."  I  said  :  "  Did  you  not 
sail  into  them?"  He  said:  "  We  could  do  nothing."  Later 
on  there  came  an  instance  in  Pritchard  Street  where  the  police 
were  actually  handing  out  confectionery  to  the  crowd  from 
a  store  that  had  been  broken  into.  I  did  not  see  it  myself, 
but  I  think  the  fact  can  easily  be  established. 

997.  You  remember  the  riots  in  connection  with  the  strikes 
in  1913-14.  In  that  case  force  was  used  with  very  deplorable 
results.  Now  is  it  not  possible  that  if  force  had  been  used 
in  this  instance  that  perhaps  very  serious  results  might  also 
have  taken  place? — I  do  not  think  so,  but  of  course  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  layman  to  say. 

998.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  sub-Inspector 
Miller,,  and  they  held  totally  different  views  to  yourself? — 
I  do  not  know  the  personnel  of  the  police.  Then  another 
disquieting  feature  is  that  the  crowd  no  doubt  fraternised 
with  the  rowd}'  section  of  tlie  mob — marched  in  front  of 
them  and  that  sort  of  thing.  This  occurred  at  Eolfes.  Nebels 
in  a  A-ery  marked  manner. 

999.  Did  yo^^  see  other  instances  where  this  happened? — I 
saw  the  police  standing  by  whilst  a  place  was  being  burned 
— it  was.  on  the  top  of  the  hill — I  forget  the  name  of  the 
firm.  The  police  made  not  the  slightest  effort,  but  just  stood 
by.  When  they  had  gutted  the  place  the  crowd  marched 
away . 

1000.  How  far  had  the  fire  advanced  there? — It  vras  burn- 
ing brightly  Avhen   I   arrived. 

1001.  You  do  not  know  what  the  police  may  have  done  at 
the  beginning? — They  did  nothing  at    all   as  far  as  I  could 
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as(;ertain.  They  felt  liel|)less,  T  liuve  no  doubt,  and  feared 
a  much  g-reater  outburst  of  passion  if  force  had  been  used. 

1002.  Is  it  not  likely  that  if  force  had  been  used  matters 
might  have  be(;ome  woise? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  was  present 
wlien  the  Bristol  Hotel  was  burnt.  I  am  certain  that  20 
resolute  men  could  have  stopped  it. 

lOO'J.  At  what  stage!'' — The  place  w^as  burning-  brightly, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  the  mob  would  have  been  quite  under 
control. 

1004.  You  say  20  resolute  men  could  have  stopped  that? — 
When  I  arrived  the  place  was  alight.  They  went  on  to 
destroy  the  big  building. 

1005.  Did  they  destroy  it  whilst  it  Mas  burning? — Yes. 

1006.  Was  it  a  very  large  mob? — ^Yes,  they  were  mostly 
there  out  of  curiosity.  I  think  you  will  understand  me  when 
I  say  I  did  not  know  the  actual  men  available,  or  what 
could  be  done,  or  Avhether  they  could  call  out  special  con- 
stables.    That   is   a   police   administrative   question. 

lOOT.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  have  been  a  serious  thing 
for  the  police  authorities  to  do — to  tackle  this  proposition 
with  an  inadequate  force? — Our  Committee  which  met  General 
Smuts,  composed  of  Hofmeyr,  Martin,  Soutter,  and  mj'self, 
was  unanimous  in  saying  resolute  action  would  have  stopped 
it,  and  we  asked  him  in  future  to  take  resolute  action. 

1008.  Mr.  Bisset.'\  In  this  last  ])art  of  yoiir  evidence  you 
said  the  police  were  helpless,  and  that  they  feared  a  greater 
outburst  of  passion  had  they  interfered.  Under  these  circum- 
stances did  you  not  think  it  was  perha})s  prudent  of  them  not 
to  attempt  to  interfere? — I  do  not.  I  think  they  were  unduly 
alarmed. 

1009.  You  realise  I  sui)|)osc  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
police  have  considerable  experience  in  dealing  with  crowds, 
and  you  do  not  suggest  that  they  did  not  use  their  judgment 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  ? — I  think  they  were  convinced  they 
were  doing  the  right  thing  in  letting  itself  burn  out.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  resolute  action  had  been  taken  as  in  the  case 
of  Gundelfinger's  place,  when  the  mob  were  in  full  possession,, 
the  premises  would  have  been  saved. 

1010.  From  an  instance  that  you  know  of  you  thought  that 
if  resolute  action  had  been  taken  the  place  would  have  been 
saved.  The  police  were  of  a  different  view.  They  were 
satisfied  they  w^ere  helpless,  and  that  interference  on  their 
part  would  have  only  resulted  in  a  greater  outburst  of  passion 
on  the  part  of  the  mob? — I  still  think  it  could  have  been 
saved  by  resolute  action. 

1011.  You  think  the  police  may  have  been  wrong  in  that 
view? — Yes. 

1012.  Were   there   20  men   available? — I     do     not     know. 
[S.C.  7—16.]  I 
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Colonel  Douglas  told  me  on  the  day  I  saw  him  that  he  had 
300  men  but  tJiey  were  mostly  raw  constables. 

1013.  He  explained  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  to 
cope  with  the  situation? — Yes.  You  can  see  from  the  very 
fact  of  my  calling  that  I  was  desirous  of  assisting  tlio  Ad- 
ministration. 

1014.  You  spoke  of  these  raw  police  being  in  syni])athy, 
and  you  thought  they  were.-  You  gave  us  one  instance  when 
you  asked  the  sergeant  whetlier  he  had  made  a  good  fight  for 
it,  and  he  said  he  could  do  nothing ^ — Yes,  that  was  at  the 
first  place  that  Avas  burned. 

1015.  Was  a  very  big  crowd  gathered  round  there?— Yes. 

1016.  How  many  police  were  there? — The  burning  was  actu- 
ally over  before  I  reached  there,  and  the  crowd  was  not  large 
iit  that  iime.      They  had  gone  on  to  other  places. 

1017.  When  the  sergeant  said,  "  We  could  do  nothing,"  do 
you  challenge  the  correctness  of  his  view  in  that  respect? — 
3  was  not  there  when  the  place  was  broken  into,  but  immedi- 
ately after,  and  mv  impression  is  that,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  tone  of  my  enquiry  to  the  sergeant,  they  stood  by  whilst 
it  was  going  on. 

1018.  You  told  us  the  crowd  had  gone  on- — then  really  you 
would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  judge?— That  was  the 
crowd  that  marched  down  past  my  office,  and  seeing  them 
coming  past  someone  told  me  they  had  already  smaslied  up 
Rolfes  Nebel's  place,  and  I  at  once  went  down  the  street  to 
see  what  was  going  on  there,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  have 
this  little  talk  Avith  the  sergeant.  I  rather  chaffed  him  as  to 
what  they  had  failed  to  do. 

1019.  As  you  were  not  there  at  the  outset  would  you  ])it  your 
judgment  as  to  what  should  have  been  done  against  that  of  the 
sergeant  who  was  at  the  spot  at  the  outbreak? — I  think  the 
police  were  impressed  by  wliat  had  ha})pened  at  the  previous 
disturbances,  and  the  loss  of  life;  I  am  convinced  they  felt 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  stand  back  and  not  interfere. 

1020.  Again  it  may  have  been  an  error  in  judgment?  Their 
judgment  may  have  been  correct? — Exactly. 

1021.  That  is  all  I  want  to  get  at?— I  think  tlie  Cliairman 
will  remember  I  said  it  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  layman — the 
man  in  the  street. 

1022.  You  would  not  suggest  the  ])olice  neglected  their 
duty? — Not  for  a  moment. 

1023.  In  speaking  of  the  incident  at  Fordsburg,  when  you 
say  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  ])olice  would  have  been 
successful,  were  you  there  at  the  time? — No,  but  the  exact 
details  came  to  me.  I  am  Lloyd's  agent  at  Johannesburg, 
and  Lloyds  had  covered  that  place  against  insurance.  I  will 
explain  what  was  re])orted  to  me  very  fully. 
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1024.  Was  that  a  police  affair? — Actually  a  police  affair. 
They  attacked  them  aiid  they  cleared  off.  xVnother  incident 
was  at  Albii's  ])lace,  where  Greig  and  one  other  mounted 
policeman  simply  overawed  the  croAvd  by  vigorous  action, 
and  by  saying-,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  Sir  George  Albu  has  a 
son  serving  in  German  A^^st?  "  Tlie  crowd  were  on  the 
first  floor,  and  these  t^^o  men  so  overawed  the  crowd  that  they 
came  downstairs  and  went  away.  It  was  vigorous  persuasion. 
There  was  a  sergeant  there  avIio  backed  up  Greig.  I  think  he 
I'eliaved  splendidly. 

1025.  When  you  .'«2)oke  of  tlie  procession  of  boys  when  did 
you  see  that? — Immediately  following  the  w^'ecking  of  the 
first  office,  Rolfes  Xebels.  That  Avas  on  the  Wednesday. 
There  were  excited  knots  forming  in  the  town  during  the  day, 
and  it  culminated  in  this. 

1026.  You  said  there  was  trade  jealousy  in  the  town.  Do 
you  suggest  any  })rominent  mercantile  people  were  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  circumstances?— They  persuaded  themselves 
they  were  patriotic  in  their  outlook — that  is  what  I  think.  I 
think  they  looked  on  Avith  a  certain  amount  of  complacency. 

102T.  If  you  say  that  it  is  rather  a  different  thing  to  say- 
ing that  trade  jealous}^  was  the  cause  of  it? — Oh  no.  I  mean 
more  responsive  peo])le  would  have  remonstrated — would  have 
taken  action.  Would  have  called  and  seen  the  police,  and 
suggested   further  action. 

1028.  AVas  the  Chief  of  Police  able  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
-gestions  you  made? — Well,  he  did  not.  My  opinion  from 
previous  experience  in  Johannesburg  is  that  he  was  exercising 
all  the  force  he  possibly  could. 

1029.  With  regard  to  the  interviews  you  had  with  this 
Petitioners  Committee  and  afterwards  with  the  Consumers 
Alliance,  you  said  that  certain  matter  was  published  in  the 
JIail  and  the  Sunday  Thnes  directed  against  you? — Yes. 

1030.  Have  3'ou  got  copies  of  those  papers?— No,  I  could 
send  them  to  you.     I  did  not  keep  them.       I  will  send  them. 

1031.  When  the  deputation  of  the  Consumers  Alliance 
■came  to  you  was  it  officially? — Yes,  they  had  previously  sent 

a  letter  asking  for  an  interview  and  then  the  deputation 
came. 

1032.  Did  they  endeavour  to  do  more  than  to  impress  upon 
you  that  there  was  a  strong  objection  to  the  employment  of 
people  of  German  nationality? — Xo,   but  they  came  up  very 

■close  to  the  line  of  direct  threats,  but  seeing  a  man  taking  down 
what  thej^  said  they  were  more  cautious  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

1033.  As  to  the  safe  incident  that  you  spoke  about  at  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence:  you  said  that  a  telephone  mes- 
:sage  came  to  Henwood's? — ^Yes. 

[S.C.  7—16.] 
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1034,  From  whom? — From  the  I'ciilioners  Committee. 

1035.  It  avowedly  came  Iroiu  tliemh' — Yes,  so  much  sa- 
that  tlie  responsible  partner,  Mr.  Soutter,  responded  and  went 
over  to  tlieir  office.  In  the  case  of  Parker,  Wood,  they  did 
not  conie  to  the  office. 

1030.  In  the  case  of  Parker,  Wood,  the  information; 
avowedly  came  from  the  Petitioners  Committee? — Yes,. 
openly.  The  Consumers  Alliance  and  the  Petitioners  Com- 
mittee  work  tog'ether. 

1037.  Mr.  ran  (lev  Rief.^  Yon  liave  told  us  that  you  are  tlie 
atjent  for  Llovds.  Was  there  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
surance  against  riot  in  Johannesburg;  before  that? — Yes. 

1038.  You  were  specially  interested  in  this  matter? — Yes. 

1039.  Before  that  Wednesday  had  you  any  suspicion  that 
anything  like  tliis  Avas  going-  to  occur? — I  thought  it  pos- 
sible. 

1040.  lloAvever,  you  as  agent  of  Lloyds  took  no  precautiont 
of  any  sort  ? — None. 

1041.  You  liaA-e  told  us  of  certain  threats — certain  inter- 
views joxi  had  after  the  riots? — Yes.  If  you  remember  I 
told  you  just  now  that  friendly  people  in  the  ci'owd  heard 
these  remarks.     That  was  on  the  Wednesday  evening. 

1042.  I  want  to  know  whether  before  Wednesday  you 
know  of  any  similar  instances? — It  was  gradually  brewing. 

1043.  You  have  told  us  of  a  specific  instance  of  Ilenwoods 
and  yourself  being  approached  after  the  riots.  Do  you  know 
of  any  similar  instances? — No.  It  avos  brewing  up  that  the 
Petitioners  Committer  had  worked  up  the  riot.  There  was 
a  meeting  started  before — a  very  excited  meeting,  at  the 
Town  Hall— and  all  this  led  up  to  it. 

1044.  At  that  meeting  was  any  threat  or  any  statement 
made  to  lead  you  to  think  that  such  a  thing  was  gong  to 
happen? — Yes,  because  lots  of  peojde  took  out  riot  risks  at 
Lloyds. 

1045.  You  tell  us  you  are  an  agent  at  Lloyds.  You  as 
an  agent  ought  to  know  more  about  the  feeling  that  exists? 
— ^Lloyds  is  not  like  an  ordinary  Insurance  business.  Any 
insurance  broker  can  get  a  policy  at  Lloyds.  It  is  only 
Avhen  losses  occur  they  communicate  with  their  agents.  There 
are  some  800  underwriters,  and  each  man  can  sign  a  policy. 
When  losses  occur  the  agent  does  not  learn  of  the  policies 
that  are  out.  In  one  case  a  store  had  a  policy  taken  out  twa 
hours  before  it  was  burned. 

1046.  When  Avas  it  burned? — In  the  ])revi()us  riots — in  the 
Labour  riots. 

■  1047.  I  want  to  know  AAliether  you  knew  of  auA'thing  before 
the  actual  burning  which  would  cause  you  to  suspect  riots 
AA'ere  going  to  take  ])lace? — Oh,  no.       Wc  had  constant  com- 
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munication  with   Loiidoii  as  to  the  rates  of   insuiauce.        I'liey 
Avent  up. 

1048.  WlienJ^ — Immediately  preceding-  the  riots.  IMh'}' 
Aveut  as  higli  as  five  guineas  per  ceut. 

1049.  Before  the  riots  did  you  cominuii irate  with  the  ])oliee 
and  di'aw  their  attention  to  it? — No,  except  on  the  occasion 
Mhen  I  went  to  see  the  Chief  of  Police  when  our  own  oftices 
were  in  danger.  Very  little  damage  had  heen  (h)ne  on  the 
Wednesday.  It  was  on  Thursday — the  ])ublic  holiday — when 
the  ])igg'est  damage  was  done. 

1050.  We  come  up  to  Wednesday.  Do  you  think  there  was 
anything  to  direct  the  jxilice's  attention  to  it — to  make  tliem 
specially  vigilant  on  that  day  before  it  occurred? — Tlie  excited 
public  meeting,  the  general  trend,  of  events,  but  for  myseif  I 
did  not  think  there  would  be  any  such  disturbance. 

1051.  And  you  are  an  ohl  liand  at  Johannesbuj'g — you  tell 
us  you  had  large  experience  there,  and  yet  you  thouglit  wo- 
thiug  was  going  to  occur? — I  thought  something  was  going  to 
occur.  AVe  had  one  premium  for  £500,  from  the  I  ransra<il 
Leader. 

1052.  That  was  not  a  (ierman  business? — They  were  afraid 
of  the  disturbance  and  offered  £500. 

1058.  Did  the  German  element  a})proach  you  for  insurance 
at  that  time? — Xo.  It  is  difficult  to  remember  so  far  back.  I 
think  at  that  time  Lloyds  had  already  barred  German  names, 
imd  would  not  take  their  business. 

1054.  You  were  in  Johannesburg  on  Wednesday? — Yes. 

1055.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  any  disturbance? — Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  when  it  actually  began. 

1056.  Did  you  see  the  JJaily  Mail  poster  about  the  riots  in 
England? — I  do  not  remember.  I  think  I  told  you  just  now 
I  think  the  Dail}/  Mail  fauned  the  Hame. 

1057.  The  first  affair  you  heard  of  was  I?olfes  Xebels? — - 
They  did  not  burn  that  place — they  smashed  it  up. 

1058.  You  Avere  not  tliere  wlien  the  riot  began? — Xo. 

1059.  You  do  not  know  the  attitude  of  the  crowd  when  they 
actually  destroyed  the  })remises? — When  they  started  from 
there  they  formed  into  some  sort  of  rtnigh  column  and  marched 
past  my  office.  That  is  wliere  I  saw  them;  all  the  front  rank 
were  youngsters. 

1060.  You  tell  us  that  is  the  same  class  that  did  the  damage 
in  the  previous  riots — the  Labour  riots? — There  were  thouj 
ands  of  men  in  town  from  the  mines.      I  was  not  in  town  a, 
the  previous  riots.      I  did  not  actually  see  them — I  only  saw 
ilie  records  at  the  Court. 

1061.  The  effect  of  your  evidence  is,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
you  state  that  you  think  this  rioting  could  have  been  stopped? 
— I  do. 
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1062.  You  seem  to  think  the  jiolice  exercised  poor  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  Do  yon  know  tliat  in  a  number  of  eases  irt 
Johanneshnro-  tlie  ])olife  did  actually  sto])  hnrning-s  and  de- 
struciion  of  2)ro])erty y — I  hav?  g-iven  you  a  case  myself.  Tliere 
Avas  a  store  Avith   £20, 000  of  goods  on  fire. 

106-1  It  has  been  exphiined  to  us  that  a  larg-e  crowd  would 
collect,  and  the  moment  the  police  appeared  they  would  swing 
round  the  corner.  Then  afterwards  they  would  come  back 
and  destroy  the  place  behind  the  backs  of  the  police? — On 
the  day  of  the  holiday  I  went  up  to  my  farm,  some  distance 
from  town.  It  was  only  wlien  I  came  back  in  the  afternoon 
that  every thijig  was  in  chaos. 

1064.  When  you  left  on  Thursday  you  thought  the  ])olice 
had  coped  with  the  situation? — I  tliought  so.  I  asked  one 
man  in,  but  as  you  know,  the  police  considered  the  better 
part  was  to   stand  back. 

1065.  Cluiirmaii.^  You  told  us  that  Lloyds  had  barred  Oer- 
man  names.  How  long  Avas  that  done  before  the  riots? — They 
thought  there  would  be  special  danger  in  German  names. 

1066.  Danger  on  what  account? — Of  loss  and  riot.  To-day 
they  won't  take  German  names.  I  got  instructions  to  that 
eifect.     I  will  let  you  know  the  date  later. 

1067.  J'ec.  Mr.  Vorster.^  The  big  crowds  that  you  saw  at 
most   places   were   mostly   sightseers? — Yes. 

1068.  There  were  only  a  few  people  who  took  an  active 
part? — That   was    so. 

1069.  Were  these  crowds  in  sympathy  Avith  the  people  who= 
were  taking  an  active  part? — I  am  afraid  I  must  say  they 
were   in   sympathy. 

1070.  You  stated  that  some  of  the  police  were  standing 
back;  do  you  mean  that  they  Avere  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
Avith  the  mob? — I  cannot  tell  what  is  in  a  man's  mind,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  they  stood  apathetic. 

1071.  AVhat  Avas  the  general  impression  in  the  toAvn?  Was 
it  that  the  police  were  in  sympathy  or  not? — I  should  say 
the  police  felt  themseh'es  helpless.  No  police  who  kncAv  their 
duty  Avould  be  in  sympathy  with  disorder,  but  they  felt  them- 
seh'es  helpless. 

1072.  I  think  it  was  on  Thursday  that  the  crowd  at  Yrede- 
dorp  wanted  to  Avreck  some  premises  there,  and  Avere  stopped 
by  civilians?-  I  don't  knoAV.  It  does  not  come  Avithin  my 
own  pers(nial  knoAA-ledge. 

107-').  You  said  there  Avas  a  meeting  on  the  Saturday  night 
before? — Yes. 

1074.  At  the  time  that  meeting  Avas  held  Avas  it  known  in 
Johannesburg  that  the  "  Lusitania  "  had  been  sunk? — I  do 
not  remember,   but  there   Avas  a  very  excited  feeling. 

1075.  Do  you  knoAv  of  anything  that  passed  at  that  nuH-ting? 
— Only  by  the  neAvspaper  report,  Avhen  one  s])eaker  appealed 
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to  the  crowd  and  said  that  every  German  should  be  interned^ 

naturalised  or  otherwise,  and  females  also.  That  was  the 
toue  of  the  meeting.  The  speaker  who  appealed  to  the  crowd 
in    that   fashion   was   Henderson. 

.107G.  As  far  as  you  remeniher  there  was  nothing  known 
of  the  "  Lusitania  "  then? — I  cannot  remember. 

107T.  The  first  news  arrived  on  the  Sunday  morning,  so 
of  course  it  was  not  known? — You  see  the  whole  position  was 
wt)rking-  up,  and  for  some  time  the  Mayor  discussed  the 
question  with  myself  and  other  well-known  citizens  as  to 
whether  they  should  accede  to  the  request  for  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  put  olf  as  long  as  possible.  At  length  this 
Petitioners  Committee  brought  forward  .^uch  an  overwhelming 
petition  for  a  public  meeting  that  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  call  it. 

10T8.  General  Myhu>-<jJi.^  When  was  your  meeting  with 
General  Smuts? — I  should  say  about  ten  days  after.  General 
Smuts  arrived  from  German  South  West  Africa  about  a  week 
after  the  disturbance,  and  he  gave  us  an  appointment  to  see 
him. 

1079.  Had  any  rioting  taken  place  after  that,  or  was  there 
still  rioting-  going  on? — No. 

1080.  What  prompted  you  to  fell  him  tliat  they  ought  to 
take  resolute  steps? — From  the  conviction  I  had  formed 
from  this  riot. 

1081.  It  was  over  then? — But  we  feared  there  might  be 
others. 

1082.  Then  it  was  after  the  battle  was  over? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1083.  Did  you  know  what  the  strength  of  the  Johannes- 
burg police  force  was? — Colonel  Douglas  told  me  about  300 
men.  but  that  they  were  mainly  raw  recruits.  I  suggested 
sending  men  over  from  Booysens  Camp,  but  he  thought  they 
would  be  so  raw  they  would  do  no  good. 

1084.  Did  you  know  he  eventually  got  men  from  there? — 
I  did  not  know. 

1085.  Do  you  know  the  force  at  Booysens  Camp? — I  do  not 
remember. 

108G.  You  did  not  even  know  that  he  got  assistance?— No^ 
I  only  suggested  that  to  him. 

1087.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  applications  for  protec- 
tion came  to  the  police? — They  were  overwhelmed,  I  expect. 

1088.  You  know  that  all  he  could  muster — bringing  police 
in  from  the  outside  suburbs — was  about  400? — Yes. 

1089.  Under  these  circumstances  he  could  not  have  put  on 
an  adequate  force  to  cope  with  the  difficulty? — No. 

1090.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  you  asked 
the  sergeant  the  question  how  things  Avere  going  on,  and  he 
said  thev  did  not  do  anvthing? — Yes. 
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1091.  Tliat  is  what  he  said?— Yes. 

1092.  Just  now  you  told  the  Committee  in  (a-oss-examina- 
tion  by  Mr.  Bisset  that  he  could  not  do  anything.  Which  is 
it?  He  could  not  do  anything  or  he  Avould  not  do  anything? 
— I  think  I  said  right  through  that  they  could  have  done 
something  even  with  their  limited  numbers ;  if  they  had  been 
determined  to  clear  the  streets  they  could  have  done  it.  That 
is  my  conviction. 

1093.  Mr.  Bis.set.']  The  note  I  have  taken  down  is  this:  "  I 
suppose  you  had  a  good  fight  for  it?  "  He  said,  "We  could 
do  nothing  "? — {No  answer.) 

1094.  General  Myh^irgh.~\  In  your  former  statement  you 
said  again  just  now  that:  the  police  would  not  do  anything? — 
It  was  evidently  the  decision  of  the  authorities  not  to  take 
vigorous  action. 

1095.  Which  statement  is  right — they  could  not  or  would 
not? — I  think  they  deliberately  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  not  do  anything.     I  think  they  were  wrong. 

1096.  That  is  the  conclusion  they  came  to,  and  admitting 
you  are  a  layman  you  could  not  judge  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  police  what  they  could  do? — Yes,  I  forget  whether  a 
shorthand  note  was  taken  of  our  interview  with  General  Smuts, 
but  I  think  we  were  unanimous  that  vigorous  action  would 
have  been  successful.  I  stated  my  views  quite  clearly  as  I 
have  now  to-day. 

1097.  That  is  to  say  if  the}-  had  had  forces  at  their  disposal? 
— I  think  also  with  the  forces  they  had. 

1098.  Two  hundred  men  would  have  been  enough? — Yes,  I 
know  one  case  where  a  single  policeman  went  into  a  jeweller's 
shop  in  uniform  and  said,  "  Out  you  go  !  ''  and  they  went  out. 
That  was  at  Wehrleys,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

1099.  How  many  were  in  the  crowd  there? — A  considerable 
number — a  street  full  of  people. 

1100.  Inside  how^  many  were  there? — Quite  a  number. 
They  were  looting  the  shop  and  knew  they  were  wrong-doers, 
and  directly  they  heard  the  voice  of  authority  they  went  out. 

1101.  What  nationality  is  Wehrley? — I  think  of  German 
birth  but  naturalised. 

1102.  Mr.  Rockey.^  You  volunteered  to  give  evidence  at 
this  Committee? — I  Mas  talking  to  Mr.  Kooth,  and  he  asked 
me  to  give  evidence. 

1103.  Going  back  to  the  dynamite  factoiy,  Avas  it  not  a  very 
natural  feeling  that  the  British  Avorkmeu  should  object  to 
working  alongside  of  Germans  in  a  dangerous  occupation  like 
that? — That  is  for  each  individual  man  to  say  for  himself.  I 
cannot  say  what  was  in  their  minds. 

1104.  You  think  it  was  not  natural  tlien?- — I  know  it 
occurred — that  is  all  I  can  say. 
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1105.  You  did  not  think  it  was  natural? — I  do  not  know 
wlietlier  my  opinion  is  of  any  value  in  the  mutter.  I  met 
their  objection  at  (mce,  and  eventually  tlie  German  Avorkers 
called   in   and  resi<^iied.  [mmcdiately  they  did  so   I   said, 

"  We  will  give  you  house  and  shelter." 

HOG.  Do  you  not  consider  it  vour  duty  to  have  g-ot  rid 
of  the  Germans  in  your  dynamite  factory? — Xo,  they  were  all 
British  subjects,  excepting  tlic  one  that  had  left  the  factory. 

1107.  Is  there  Gernian  mouey  in  Modderf ontein ? — No, 
there  was  before  the  war,  but  by  arrangement  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  the  whole  of  the  ca])ital  had  been  })aid  out. 

1108.  You  said  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  riots  and 
burning  you  put  it  down  to  trade  jealousy,  and  you  said  the 
merchants  generally  said  you  were  acting  under  patriotic 
reasons? — You  are  |nitting  words  in  my  mouth  which  I  did 
not  say. 

1109.  With  regard  to  the  <|uestion  of  trade  jealousy,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  riots.  1  understood  you  to  saj'  it  was 
a  question  of  trade  jealousy  ])artly — but  the  merchants  per- 
suaded themselves  that  their  complacency  Avas  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  ])atriotism,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  trade 
jealousy? — You  have  mixed  the  thing  u]). 

1110.  Did  you  say  trade  jealousy  had  something  to  do  with 
the  burning? — I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  factor  in  the  matter, 
and  some  traders  had  deluded  themselves  into  the  idea  that  it 
was  jiatriotic  to  have  such  views. 

1111.  Then  again  you  say  you  belie v(>  the  people  were  more 
or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  riotiug  because  they  did  not  call 
in  the  police  as  you  did? — I  did  not  say  anything  like  that.  I 
^aid  my  impression  Avas  that  the  croAvd  looked  on  Avith  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sympathy.  They  took  no  active  part,  but 
looked  on  Avith  a  certain  amount  of  sym])athy. 

1112.  You  said  20  resolute  men  could  haA'e  stopped  the  fire 
at  the  Bristol  Hotel.  Do  you  mean  if  they  had  been  armed 
and  shot  the  populace? — I  think  if  they  had  simply  used 
the  ordinary  police  Aveapons  they  would  have  cleared  all  the 
actiA'e  members  of  the  croAvd  away. 

lll'J.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  ])olice  should  have  been 
armed?  Is  that  your  idea  in  the  matter? — Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  think  they  should  have  been  armed. 

1114.  And  to  stop  the  burning  that  they  should  haAe  used 
their  arms? — Yes. 

1115.  Did  you  make  any  personal  eft'ort  to  stop  the  burn- 
ing?— I   did   not.     It   AvoLild   have   been   madness. 

1116.  You  say  Mr.  Greig  and  the  sergeant  said  it  Avas  only 
over  their  dead  bodies  they  Avould  burn  Sir  George  Albu's 
place? — That  is  a  different  matter.  If  I  had  had  the  men 
in  my  office  I  might  liaA-e  said  the  same. 
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1117.  Do  you  really  think  Mr.  Greig-  said  "over  his  dead 
body  "  .P — I  do  not  know — some  such  expression. 

1118.  On  the  question  of  the  public  meeting- — are  you  quite 
sure  the  meeting  was  hekl  on  Saturday  the  8th  May? — No. 

1119.  You  told  us  about  a  public  uieeting? — 1  thiiik  it  was 
Immediately   preceding. 

1120.  You  are  not  sure  about  it? — Xo,   I  am  not  sure. 

1121.  Y'^ou  mentioned  that  Mr.  Henderson  said  "Down 
with  this"  and  "Down  with  the  other"? — I  simplj'  remem- 
ber the  public  meeting.  It  is  quite  easy  to  A^erify  these  dates, 
I  cannot  say  the  dav  of  the  month  wlien  tlie  meeiiiig  was 
held. 

1122.  You  are  able  to  quote  what  one  of  the  speakers  said. 
You  said  that  the  expressions  at  one  of  the  meetings  M^as  one 
of  the  things  which  led  up  to  the  riots? — I  think  it  was. 

1123.  You  think  that  the  "  Lusitania  "  horror  would  make- 
]io  apology  for  the  peojile  of  Johannesburg.  You  do  not 
think  that  the  "Lusitania  "  horror  coming  on  to])  of  many 
other  things  that  the  passions  of  the  people  were  bound  to 
be  out  of  hand? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1124.  With  regard  to  the  Rolfes,  Nebel's  fire,  what  time 
in  the  afternoon  was  that? — I  have  not  kept  an  exact  record. 

1125.  Can  you  give  me  the  day?  Was  it  on  Wednesday? 
— It  was  the  day  before  the  holiday. 

1126.  Y'^ou  are  perfectly  certain  the  burning  of  Rolfes, 
Xebel's  place  took  place  on  the  AVednesday  the  day  before 
the  holiday? — I  should  say  so. 

1127.  With  regard  to  your  conA'ersation  with  the  police 
on  that  occasion,  you  said  the  police  had  never  done  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  damage.  Was  it  not  peculiar  your 
putting  the  question  to  the  police  sergeant?  Were  you  not 
sug^gesting  questions  that  the  police  should  answer  falsely. 
Y'ou  say  yon  knew  he  was  not  doing  his  duty.  You  wanted 
to  find  out? — I  Wanted  him  to  see  it  was  an  extraordinary 
position  for  him  and  his  police  to  be  there  and  not  to  inter- 
fere. My  impression  of  police  is  that  no  matter  what  hap])ens 
to  themselves  they  stop  disturbances.  That  is  what  I  had 
in  my  mind  when  I  put  the  question. 

1128.  Chairman. ~\  What  was  the  nature  of  the  crowd  that 
was  there?  Were  there  many  women  and  children  amongst 
them  at  the  riots  in  town? — I  saw  children  in  arms.  This 
was  in  the  eveniiig  about  sundown — it  was  an  immense  crowd 
out   for  a   holiday. 

1129.  In  view  of  that  would  you  adhere  to  your  opinion 
that  the  police  should  have  used  firearms? — I  am  taking  it 
that  the  firing  which  took  place  on  a  former  occasion  was  an 
error   of    judgment. 

1130.  You  Avould  not  Avant  that  error  of  judgment  re- 
peated?— Not  to  fire  Avithoiit  consideration. 
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ll'jl.  Cliainiian.]  You  say  there  were  a  large  number  of 
sightseers,  but  they  iniiy  not  have  been  there  when  the  place 
was  set  nlio'ht?  Yon  were  not  there  yonr.self  then? — -There 
must  have  been.  My  distinct  impression  is  that  the  police 
could  have  stop])ed  this.  I  looked  among  the  crowd  and 
could  see  no  rioters,  and  then  I  went  down  close  to  the  fire 
aud  coiild  only  see  a  few  men  there. 

1182.  Mr.  lioo.^.']  On  the  Wednesday  was  there  only  one 
crowd  going  about? — I  think  they  quickly  split  np.  There 
was  not  much  damage  done  on  the  first  day. 

ll-)3.  If  the  crowds  liad  been  severely  dealt  with  on  the 
first  day  you  think  there  would  not  have  been  a  recurrence  of 
the  trouble  on  the  second  day? — No,  and  the  police  notice 
tluit  no  crowds  Avould  be  allowed  to  congregate  I  think  would 
have  stopped  it  altogether. 

1134.  And  you  say  afterwards  when  the  crowds  got  out  of 
hand  it  would  not  luiA-e  been  ditficult  to  cope  with  them  with 
the  small  body  of  ])6lice? — That  was  my  impression.  That 
was  the  first  day,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  about  4 
o'clock. 

1135.  With  regard  to  the  dejmtation  of  ])roniinent  citizens 
to  (Tcneral  Smuts,  were  they  all  unanimous  that  it  could  all 
have  been  nipped  in  the  l)ud  by  resolute  action ?^ — Y"es.  Gen- 
eral Smuts  asked  us  for  our  opinion  and  we  said  resolute  action 
was  necessary,  and  not  to  let  it  get  out  of  hand. 

1136.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  wlio  expressed  tliat  opinion? — They  were  S.  G. 
Hofmeyr,  Mr.  Soutter,  W.  A.  Martin,  and  William  Hosken. 
I  cannot  call  the  others  to  mind.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  acted  as  con- 
vener. 

1137.  Yon  also  spoke  of  one  incident — the  police  handing" 
out  confectionery  in  Pritchard  Street.  Do  you  know  anyone 
who  was  present  from  whom  we  could  get  information? — I 
did  not  attempt  to  fix  these  things  in  my  memory  because  I 
did  not  expect  to  give  evidence  before  such  a  Committee  as 
this. 

1138.  Do  you  think  a  considerable  amount  of  blame  for  it 
must  be  ])laced  at  the  doors  of  the  Consumers  Alliance  and 
the   Petitioners     Ci)mmittee? — I   do. 

1139.  Supposing  they  had  not  been  in  existence,  do  you 
think  that'])ublic  o])inion  would  have  been  worked  up  gradu- 
ally in  Johannesburg? — I  do  not.  Then  they  had  to  do  with 
the  Rand  Daili/  Mail  and  the  Sunday  Times. 

1140.  Mr.  van.  der  Uicf.']  AYhen  was  that  insurance  taken 
out  by  the  Leader? — I  could  tell  you  when  they  wrote  to  me. 
We  were  then  instructed  to  quote  five  g-uineas  per  cent.  I 
think  I  could  get  you  the  date. 

1141.  Let   us   know   the  insurance  that   took  place  between 
[S.C.  7— 16.] 
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Saturday  and  Wednesday? — Xo  insurance  broker  can  j^et  it. 
We  do  not  know  the  number. 

1.142.  Mr.  Schiveizcr.']  It  Avas  not  s])()utaneous? — Tliere  was 
■a  hostile  feeling  regarding   the   big  mining  houses.  This 

Petitioners  Committee  had  worked  oil  that,  and  worked  up  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  and  ultimately  persuaded  the  Mayor  to 
agree  to  a  ])ublic  meeting.  There  Avas  tremendous  excite- 
ment at  the  meeting. 

1143.  On  Monday  the  ])ai)ers  came  out  Avith  headlines.  Did 
that  cause  the  rioting? — There  is  jio  doubt  such  things  pro- 
duced a  considerable  effect  at  our  dynamite  factory  A\-here  we 
had  2'i  naturalised  British  subjects,  but  the  men  did  not  get 
so  far  as  to  say  they  aaouUI  not  work  with  them. 

1144.  You  say  the  Petitioners  Committee  issued  ])rotection 
certificates? — Certificates  of  British  origin.  They  Avere  really 
intended  as  protecting  certihcates.  The  firms  themseh-es 
printed  a  notice  in  many  cases  and  put  them  in  the  windows 
to  the  effect  that  their  firm  Avas  entirely  of  British  origin.  At 
the  side  they  put  the  certificate  from  the  Consumers    Alliance. 

1145.  The  idea  was  to  protect  the  premises? — Yes. 

1146.  Were  they  issued  on  a  large  scale? — I  think  a  good 
many  firms  took  them,  after  the  riots.  More  after  than 
before. 

1147.  In  that  AAay  the  Petitioners  Committee  must  haA'e 
got  a  lot  of  funds  together? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  questions 
Ave  discussed  with  General  Smuts— the  issue  of  these  certifi- 
cates. 

1148.  You  said  the  police  appeared  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  mob.^ — I  think  some  of  the  young  and  raw  members. 

1149.  What  makes  you  think  so? — A  small  shop  I  saw 
burned  on  the  top  of  the  hill  near  Parktown.  They  mingled 
AA'ith  the  mob  and  looked  on  AAhilst  these  more  actiA'e  spirits 
AAent  into  the  store,  captured  the  sto<d\,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
it  in  the  streets,  and  so  on. 

1150.  Is  it  not  possible  the  police  may  haAe  been  taking 
notes  all  that  time? — I  should  think  they  Avould  have  been. 

1151.  There  Avere  prosecutions  after  that,  were  there  not? — 
Not  many.  Then  with  regard  to  the  looting",  the  jcAveller's 
shop,  Wehrlej's,  was  looted,  and  they  made  several  arrests 
in  that  connection, 

1152.  Is  Wehrley  a  British  subject? — I  think  he  is. 

1153.  Was  not  that  probably  the  reason  that  they  were  so 
prompt  to  leave  that  place? — They  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  They  Avent  by  the  German  name.  The  losses  I 
think   niostl}'    fell  on   the   British. 

1154.  Mr.  Bisset.']  That  meeting  Avhich  you  s])oke  about, 
and  Avhich  you  thought  took  ]dace  on  Saturday  the  8th,  was 
that   a   meeting  called    Avith   a    A'ieAv    to   impressing  upon   the 
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Government   the   necessity   for   a   more   vigorous   internment 
policy? — That  was  tlie  object. 

1155.  Was  it  the  case  that  there  was  rightly  or  wrongly 
a  very  strong:  feeling  among  a  great  many  people  in  .Johan- 
nesburg that  a  great  many  more  Germans  should  be  in- 
terned?— -I    think    so. 

1156.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the  intern- 
ment  policy? — Yes. 

1157.  In  connection  with  that  matter  may  I  ask  you 
whether  it  was  the  original  object  of  the  Petitioners  Com- 
mittee to  insist  upon  a  more  vigorous  internment  policy  and 
they  were  working-  with  that  end  in  view? — Yes. 

1158.  The  original  object  of  the  Consumers'  Alliance  Avas  to 
promote  trade  with  liritish  as  ()])])osed  to  German  firms  and 
they  were  working  with  that  object  in  view? — Yes. 

1159.  These  Avere  the  original  objects  with  which  these 
Committees  started  out,  and  they  were  taking  such  steps  to 
promote  those  objects  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  these  riots. 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  suggest  that  these  two  bodies 
had  been  working  up  feeling  with  a  view  to  such  an  out- 
break as  occurred? — No,   I  do  not  suggest  that. 

IIGO-  Is  your  point  this,  that  a  strong  feeling  has  been 
aroused  in  the  town,  and  was  probably  accentuated  by  the 
organisations  of  these  two  committees  to  promote  their  trade 
objects? — Yos. 

1161  You  will  agree  that  these  objects  in  themselves  were 
perfectly  legitimate? — Yes,   but  they  were  extremists. 

1162.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  policy.  Opinions  may 
diifer  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  objects.  You  will  admit  they 
were  legitimate? — Quite.  I  think  they  Avould  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  intern  naturalised  British  subjects.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  breach  of  treaty. 

1163.  I  was  going  to  put  it  to  you  that  you  yourself  were 
not  in  agreement  with  the  internment  policy? — I  would  have 
interned  German  subjects,  but  not  further.  Our  committee 
when  we  met  General  Smuts  was  unanimous  on  that  point 
also.  General  Smuts  pointed  out  that  if  we  issued  naturali- 
sation papers  to  German  born  subjects,  they  had  a  right  to 
our  protection. 

1164.  I  merely  wanted  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  you  did 
not  suggest  that  these  two  bodies  were  working  upon  public 
feeling  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  outbreak  that  took 
place? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1165.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  suggest  that  traders 
whom  you  say  were  animated  by  jealousy  engineered  the 
riots? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  looked  on  com- 
placently. I  do  not  say  all  were  of  that  mind,  but  some 
were . 

rS.C.  7— '16.1 
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11G6.   Some  looked  on  complacently  when  the  riots  occurred, 

1)11 1  you  do  not  say  they  engineered  these  riots? — No. 

11G7.  Wilh  regard  to  your  view  that  a  more  resolute  action 
might  iiave  averted  the  trouble,  we  aie  told,  I  think  by 
Colonel  1'riiter,  that  his  opinion  was  that  the  crowd,  while 
for  the  most  part  orderly,  was  determined  to  have  its  way, 
i\nd  would  not  brook  being-  thwarted  in  the  objects  it  had 
set  out  to  attain.  Now,  first  of.  all,  do  you  diti'er  from  that 
viewr^ — I  must  do  so,  Avith  diffidence.  I  know  what  actually 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Ihistol  Hotel  Avitli  a  stock  of 
£20,000  inside  of  it.  It  was  set  on  fire  inside  by  the  mob,  and 
when  the  place  was  attacked  the  ])olice  resoUitely  drove  them 
right  out. 

11G8.  AV'hat  do  yon  mean  by  resolutely? — \\'ith  their 
truncheons. 

11G9.  That  was  Gundelfinger's  store  at  Ford.sl)urg,  where 
tlie  police  attacked  them  with  truncheons.  You  were  not 
actually  present? — No. 

1170.  Do  you  know  what  force  of  ]K)lice  there  were  there? — • 
20  men. 

1171.  What  force  of  rioters? — 20  of  the  rioters  were  on  the 
ground  at  one  time. 

1172.  That  was  one  case  where  you  say  determined  action 
resulted  in  the  crowd  being  driven  off.  Were,  there  otlier 
•cases  which  led  you  to  sup])ose  that  resolute  action  by  tlie 
police  would  have  turned  the  crowd  from  their  object? — The 
Bristol  Hotel  crowd  was  immense,  and  the  mob  were  excited, 
but  my  impression  after  going  among  the  crowd  was  that 
•even  then  it  could  have  been  stopped. 

1173.  How  many  police  actually  were  there  then? — I  do 
not  remember  seeing  any  police  at  all. 

1174.  You  have  told  us  that  12  prominent  gentlemen 
were  of  opinion  that  the  rioting  would  have  been  stopped  by 
resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  police.  That  resolute 
action  should  be  taken  in  future.  Did  these  12  gentlemen 
know  what  force  was  actually  available  in  Johannesburg  on 
the  first  day? — I  cannot  remember  the  details,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  in  Colonel  Douglas'  office  that  the  discussion 
took  place.  Every  information  would  no  doubt  have  been 
available. 

1175.  You  were  there?  Was  information  actually  ob- 
tained as  to  the  number  of  men  available  and  the  distribution 
of  the  forces? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  exact  information. 
The  whole  position  was  very  fully  discussed. 

1176.  1  want  to  know  whether  they  were  aware  of  the 
actual  distribution  of  men  at  the  time? — I  cannot  say. 

1177.  For  instance,  let  me  ])ut  it  this  way.  Were  you 
aware  that  at  the  time  the  first  rioting  occurred,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, there  were  28  men  actually  available  for  the  Central 
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Area,  whicli  embraces  30  miles  of  streets? — I  did  not  know  of 
it.  I  may  have  heen  told.  The  number  that  remains  in  my 
memory  is  that  there  were  300  men,  Ihe  greater  proportion  of 
whom  were  raw  recruits. 

1178.  With  regard  to  this  jjlace  Avhere  confectionery  was 
handed  out  by  the  police — you  were  not  there?  Was  the 
place  ou  fire  at  the  time  ? — I  think  it  was  not  burned — it  was 
simply  looted.       It  was  Hildebrand's  place. 

1179.  With  regard  to  the  shop  you  mentioned  that  was 
burning  on  the  hill ;  were  you  there  at  the  commencement  of 
that? — No,  the  fire  attracted  me. 

1180.  I  think  you  said  you  were  a  pacifist,  but  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  force  being  employed? — Yes,  including  the  use 
of  arms. 

1181.  General  Myhur(jli .]  What  class  of  people  were  the 
crowd  composed  of? — They  were  of  all  classes.  At  the  Bristol 
Hotel  I  saw  children  in  arms.  That  was  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

1182.  Do  you  know  Yrededorp  and  Fordsburg?  Were 
there  a  lot  of  these  people  amoug-st  them? — Not  at  that  time. 

1183.  Were  they  Dutch?— Yes,  a  lot  of  them.  It  seems  to 
me  they  were  youngsters  who  had  grown  up  during  the  war, 
■with  no  education. 


Thursday,  2Qth  April,  1916. 


■General  Myburgh. 
Mr.  Bisset. 
Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 
Mr.  Yan  der  Riet 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  RooTii  (Chairman). 

Mr.   Rockey, 
Mr.   Schweizer. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


Colonel  George  Douglas  Gray,  examined. 
{Witness   duly   sworn.) 

1184.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  rank  and  position? — I  am 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  in  the  Western  Province,  Cape. 
I  am  stationed  at  Cape  Town. 

1185.  Did  you  occupy  that  position  in  May,  1915? — Yes. 

1186.  Were  you  in  Cape  Town  when  the  anti-German  riots 
took  place? — Yes.  Here  is  a  report  which  I  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  time.     I  sent  it  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police 

•on  24th  May,  1915.     (Police  Report  on  anti-German  Riots  in 
-Cape  Town  put  in.) 

1187.  I  believe  there  were  some  ])rosecutions  in  Cape  Town? 
— 21  arrests  were  made. 

[S.C.  7—16.] 
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1188.  For  what?— The,  schedule  gives  the  full  details- 
[Schedule  ('.)  Malicious  injurv  io  property,  theft,  arson,  in- 
citing to  riot,  puhlic  violence,  attein])te(l  arson.  These  were 
tlie  charges. 

1189.  How  many  ol  tliese  juen  weie  brouglit  to  trial? — All 
except  one.  18  were  convicted  and  two  were  discharged,  and 
one  estreated  his  hail.  They  Avere  all  dealt  with  by  the 
Magistrate  summarily  except  -)  cases,  which  were  taken  be- 
fore the  8])eeial  Criminal  Court. 

1190.  What  hap])ened  lo  the  man  wlio  escaped? — A  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest,  but  he  lias  disappeared.  We  have- 
not  got  him  yet.     He  has  probably  left  the  country. 

1191.  Were  joxi  present  when  the  fires  took  place? — I  got 
into  Cape  Town  at  about  9.80  at  night,  and  the  rioting  com- 
menced shortly  after  8  o'clock. 

1192.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  you  arrived? — I 
saw  at  once  that  the  |)osition  was  very  serious,  and  I  decided 
to  call  upon  the  military  to  assist.  I  went  immediately  to  the 
Castle  and  called  on  the  General  Officer  Commanding  to  give 
me  every  available  man. 

119'1.  How  many  men  did  you  get  ? — 470.  Not  immediateh^ 
but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  got  470  troops,  but  the  S.A.. 
Mounted  Eifles  (120  strong  did  not  turn  up  until  about  10.45 
p.m.  when  the  trouble  was  over. 

1194.  How  many  men  of  the  Police  Force  had  you  avail- 
able from  the  beginning? — In  the  Peninsula  I  had  515  men  of 
all  ranks. 

1195.  In  Cape  Town?— In  Cape  Town  itself  I  had  270. 
(Schedule  D.) 

1190.  Were  they  all  on  the  s])ot  and  doing  duty? — Well^ 
when  the  riots  broke  out  71  men  were  actually  on  duty  in  Cape- 
Town,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  men  were  standing  by  at  the 
barracks. 

1197.  How  many  fires  were  there  in  Cape  Town  on  that 
occasion? — There  were  two  premises  burned  out — MuUer's 
and  Spilhaus,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  fire 
other  premises. 

1198.  How  many  broken  into? — The  total  number  of  prop- 
erties damaged  is  41  altogether.  Of  these  41,  15  were  damaged 
to  nn  extent  of  more  than  £100.  The  total  damage  was 
£47,019 — that  is  damage  to  buildings  and  contents. 

1199.  How  was  that  valuation  arrived  at? — We  obtained  it 
from  the  people  interested  themselves.  I  have  put  in  a  state- 
ment showing  on  whom  the  losses  fell. 

1200.  .Had  you  any  means  of  checking  the  correctness  of 
their  figures? — It  is  approximately  correct.  We  went  to  very 
great  pains  and  if  anything  it  is  an  under-estimate.  We  made 
very  careful  enquiries  from  two  or  three  sources — the  owner  of 
the  property,  the  occupier,  and  the  Insurance  Companies. 
These  figures  are  as  near  as  ]K)ssible  correct. 
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1201.  Were  the  police  able  to  prevent  any  destruction  of 

jiroperty? — lii  a  large  number  of  cases. 

1202.  How  many  cases  a])proximately ':' — It  is  difficult  to 
say.  We  could  give  instances  of  different  buildings  that  were 
saved  three  or  four  times. 

1203.  Large  buildings  principally:' — For  instance,  Spilhaus' 
was  saved  three  times.  The  Royal  Hotel  was  saved  twice.  No 
damage  was  done  there,  except  the  front  windows  were  broken. 
There  was  about  i;200  of  damage  done  to  the  windows.  The 
c]owd  deliberately  tried  to  fire  the  Eoyal  Hotel. 

1204.  Was  that  prevented  by  the  police? — It  was  prevented 
by  the  tact  of  the  police,  bul  not  by  force.  We  prevailed  on 
the  crowd  to  leave  the  building.  They  then  went  round  and 
damaged  a  shop  at  the  back.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  was  simply 
by  tact  and  persuasion  that  we  were  able  to  do  any  good.  In 
several  cases  force  was  used,  and  was  successful,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  we  were  simply  obliged  to  use  tact  and  per- 
suasion rather  than  force. 

1205.  What  instructions  did  you  give  to  your  officers  and 
men  on  this  occasion? — I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
The  riots  had  already  begun  when  I  got  to  Cape  Town. 

1206.  Who  was  in  charge  before  A'our  arrival? — Inspector 
Stuart,  S.A.  Police. 

1207.  What  instructions  did  he  give? — I  would  ask  you  to 
call  him.  He  simply  used  his  discretion,  and  tried  to  dissuade 
people  from  doing  harm.  We  started  by  making  arrests,  but 
the  crowd  immediately  attacked  us,  and  we  had  to  release  the 
prisoners.  It  was  therefore  fatal  to  use  force,  because  we  had 
not  sufficient  jueans  to  back  it  up. 

1208.  How  many  arrested  prisoners  were  released  by  the 
crowd? — 3  or  4. 

1209.  The  police  were  not  armed? — Xo,  except  with  batons. 
The  mounted  men  had  their  revolvers. 

1210.  How  many  mounted  men? — About  20. 

1211.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  police  had  taken  sufficient 
precautions  at  the  very  commencement  this  destruction  of  pro- 
perty would  have  been  prevented? — We  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Had  we  known  w^hat  was  going  to  hapoen  we  should 
have  been  able  to  prevent  it.  The  crowds  were  too  large  and 
mobile,  and  there  were  too  few  police  on  duty.  We  did  the 
l)est  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 

1212.  It  was  conimrm  knowledge  in  Cape  Town  that  the 
crowds  had  started  riotiny-  in  .1  ohannesburo"  the  dav  before? — 
Yes,  that  is  (luite  true.  It  was  probably  reading  the  news- 
papers here  on  the  morning  of  We  riots — which  newspapers 
contained  an  account  of  the  .Johannesburg  riots  on  the  previ- 
ous day — that  excited  the  people  of  Cape  Town,  but  had  the 
ordinary  civilian  population  of  Cape  Town  only  taken  part  in 
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the  iii)ts  I  think  we  should  have  been  able  to  preserve  order. 
There  mig'ht  liave  been  a  feAv  wiii(h)ws  broken,  but  notliiug 
•else. 

.121'>.  What  otlier  elenieut  took  part?— Tlie  chief  coutribu- 
tary  elements  in  the  riot  were  members  of  the  Defence  Force 
and  sailors. 

1214.  Sailors  from  Avhere? — From  a  war  ship  that  was  in 
dock,  not  exactly  a  war  ship,  but  a  merchant  cruiser  (H.M.S. 
Tiiiurentic).  Numbers  of  marines  and  sailors  were  in  the 
town,  but  the  chief  leaders  in  the  riots  here  were  the  members 
of  the  Transvaal  Scottish.  They  came  in  from  Rosebank, 
where  they  were  in  camp,  and  led  the  civilians.  What  hap- 
pened roughly  was  this — before  the  bars  closed  at  eight  o'clock 
(we  had  special  liquor  restrictions  in  Cape  Town)  on  the 
evening  of  May  ISth  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  them 
w'as  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  and  German  brutalities. 
There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  jubilation  and  drinking  over 
Oeneral  Botha's  entry  to  Windhuk,  and  when  the  bars  were 
closed  all  these  people  were  thrown  on  the  streets. 

1215.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.']  Why  were  the  bars  closed  so 
early? — Restrictions  were  in  force,  under  the  Moratorium  Act, 
to  close  all  bars  at  8  o'clock. 

1216.  Chainnan.']  Please  continue? — At  8  p.m.  all  the  bars 
threw  their  contents  on  the  streets.  A  small  crowd  gathered 
in  Adderley  Street  and  one  of  the  civilians  said:  "'We  are 
out  to-night  to  avenge  the  killing  of  innocent  babies  and 
women."  A  soldier  rej^lied  :  "If  you  civilians  will  show  us 
the  German  places,  we  wdll  do  the  damage."  The  crowd 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Spilhaus's  warehouse  in  Strand 
Street.  Simultaneously  another  crowd  marched  ujd  Adderley 
Street,  through  Plein  Street,  towards  the  German  Club,  and 
from  that  moment  I  can  only  tell  you  what  happened  without 
order  of  time,  because  it  is  impossible  to  state  that.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
if  the  bars  Tiad  not  closed  at  8  o'clock,  but  kept  open  till  11 
p.m.,  very  likely  there  would  have  been  no  riots  here.  It  was 
the  bars  turning  the  people  on  to  the  streets  that  started  the 
riots.  The  people  were  pretty  full  of  liquor;  it  was  not  time 
for  them  to  go  to  bed ;  and  they  had  this  idea  in  their  minds, 
which  they  had  got  from  the  newspapers  of  the  Johannesburg 
riots,  and  that  is  what  started  the  riots  here. 

1217.  What  Avas  tbe  number  of  the  crowd? — When  I  got 
to  town  there  were  at  least  6  or  7,000,  but  they  were  split  up 
in  different  parties.  I  myself  addressed  crowds  at  six  or 
seven  different  spots  (I  was  travelling  in  a  motor  car),  and  at 
each  one  of  these  spots  were  very  large  crowds. 

1218.  What  was  the  result  of  your  talking  to  them? — In 
almost  every  case  it  was  excellent. 
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1219.  Did  they  refrain  from  doing  damage? — Yes,  in 
nearly  every  ease.  1  asked  llie  J)ej'ence  Force  men  to^  go  to 
<:am.]),  and  asked  the  civilians  to  go  liome.  In  )iearl3-  every 
<?ase  it  did  good.  At  the  KoN'al  Hotel  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  Avhat  I  said  to  the  crowd  saved   the  hotel. 

1220.  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  riots  ? — The  immediate  cause  undoubtedly  was  the  sinking 
•of  the  "  L\isitania."  This  is  a  seaport;  tlie  majority  of 
people  are  interested  in  skipping  and  it  was  really  a  very 
much  greater  shock  tO'  the  people  here, — this  news  of  the 
sinking  of  a  passenger  steamer, — than  to  an  inland  com- 
munity. There  was  first  of  all  the  desire  for  revenge  for  the 
sinking  of  the  boat.  There  was  a  more  or  less  hostile  feeling 
against  Germans  generally  OAving  to  the  war,  and  in  addition 
to  that  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  feeling  was  excited  by  the 
Aveak  policy — the  Aery  weak  policy  of  the  Union  GoA'ern- 
ment — in  regard  to  the  internment  of  enemy  subjects  in  Caipe 
ToAvn.  There  Avere  a  lot  of  Germans  at  large,  and  it  was 
being  stated  in  the  croAvd  that  the  Germans  were  holding 
meetings  here,  and  having  dinner  parties,  and  so  on,  at 
whicli  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the  submarine  that  sank 
the  "  Lusitania."  I  do  not  say  this  is  true,  but  AAliat  Avas 
being  said  excited  the  crowd.  There  were  about  100  Germans 
in  Cape  Town  at  the  time,  and  the  feeling  Avas  very  strong 
against  them.  I  should  say  85  per  cent,  of  the  cause  of  tte 
riots  was  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania,"  and  15  per  cent. 
Avas  protest  against  the  Government's  weak  internment  policy. 

1221.  Did  you  not  think  it  advisable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  rioting  in  Johannesburg,  to  take  precau- 
tions here,  seeing  the  13th  was  a  public  holiday? — Well,  I 
consulted  my  officers — men  who  had  been  here  30  years,  and 
all  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  nothing  Avould  happen  here. 
The  populace  here  is  very  law-abiding.  It  is  quite  difterent 
to  the  populace  of  Johannesburg,  and  I  should  like  to  point 
this  out  also,  that  rioting  had  occurred  in  LiA'erpool  about 
a  Aveek  before  tliis.  It  had  occurred  in  other  toAvns  in  other 
parts  of  the  Avorld,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  populace  here 
at  all.  I  am  convinced  rioting  would  not  have  happened  at 
all  if  it  had  not  been  led  by  members  of  the  Defence  Force 
and  sailors  and  marines.     They  led  the  civilian  population. 

1222.  So  that  in  considering  the  question  of  taking  precau- 
tions you  did  not  think  these  riots  Avould  occur? — We  thought 
that  possibly  OAving  to  the  celebrations  about  General  Botha's 
occupation  of  Windhuk  there  Avould  be  a  little  feeling  possibly 
— stones  thrown  at  windows  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we 
ordered  all  the  police  to  stand  by  and  got  three  military 
pickets. 

1223.  AVhat  time  of  the  day? — All  the  CA-ening  they  were 
standing  bv. 
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1224.  Wlial  time  did  yon  ask  for  them  ?— Tlie  j^iekeis  were 
on  duty  tlie  whole  of  the  eveiiiiig.  We  usually  had  half-a- 
dozen  men  on  each  of  the  main  streets.  On  this  ]iarticular 
night  we  had  20  on  each  of  the  main  streets,  Adderley  Street, 
Plein  Street,  St.  George's  Street.  They  went  on  at  six  in  the 
evening,  I  think.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  nothing  serious  would  ha])pen,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  I  was  astonished  when  it  did  happen.  I  rang  up 
at  eig-ht  o'clock  and  asked  was  everything  all  right,  and  I  was 
assured  the  town  was  perfectly  quiet. 

1225.  Where  were  you?- — I  was  at  Ivenilworth  when  I  rang 
up. 

1226.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestion  that  these  riots  were 
pre-arranged? — They  were  not  pre-arranged.  It  would  b& 
absurd  to  say  they  were  pre-arranged.  Theie  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  that  effect.  It  was  a  spontaneous  thing  entirely 
— that  is  where  we  were  at  a  disadvantage.  Had  it  been  a 
pre-arranged  and  organised  ])lan  of  action  we  would  have  been 
far  better  able  to  tackle  it.  But  the  crowd  split  up  in  all 
directions,  and  did  not  know  where  they  were  g'oing  to.  They 
were  asking  people  to  tell  them  which  was  the  way  to  so-and- 
so.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  was  j^re-arranged. 
It  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  feeling,  absolutely  un- 
expected and  sudden. 

1227.  We  had  evidence  here  yesterday  that  in  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday  some  men  met  some  German  youths  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  going  to  Wynberg,  or  in  that  direction,  and 
then  these  men  are  supposed  to  have  said  they  were  going  to 
"  go  for  "  German  propert}-  that  night.  They  were  civilians. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  find  out  more  about  that? — On  the 
next  two  or  three  days  after  the  riots  we  were  told  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  caused  most  exliaustive  enquiries  to  be  made, 
and  took  a  large  number  of  statements.  When  I  came  to  sift 
them  down  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

1228.  Did  you  carefully  examine  into  the  matter? — I  have 
fifteen  affidavits  here  from  various  people.  We  had  no  such 
prior  information  whatever.  We  carefully  enquired  on  that 
point  afterwards  to  protect  ourselves. 

1229.  Mr.  Van  dcr  Rief.~\  AVas  the  information  derived 
from  Muller's  employees,  including  one  Kuhn? — I  did  not 
take  a  statement  from  Kuhn,  but  we  took  statements  from 
everyone  we  could  think  of.  {Sfafements  put  in  as  exhibits.) 
We  had  an  application  from  one  lady  who  has  a  chocolate 
shop  in  Adderley  Street,  named  Bartels.  She  came  to  the 
police  station  in  the  morning  and  asked  for  protection.  She 
said  that  from  what  she  had  read  in  the  newspapers  she  felt 
anxious,  her  husband  being  a  German.  This  was  on  the 
Thursday  morning,  and  this  little  intimation  was  the  only  one 
we  had  of  any  kind.       We  had  no  idea  such  a   thing  would 
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happen  in  Cape  Town,  the  p()])ulation  here  being-  so  liiw- 
aliidiiig'.  It  is  ([nite  difterent  tor  instance  to  the  population 
in  Johannesburg,  and  we  liad  uot  tlie  faintest  idea  tluit  any- 
tliing  so  serious  would  ha])pen.  Had  we  Jaiown  we  ccjuld 
have  perfectly  well  prevented  it.  On  the  second  night  there 
were  far  bigger  crowds  than  on  the  first  night.  There  wa.s 
also  a  very  large  crowd  of  the  hooligan  element — coloured 
people  and  criminals,  which  were  not  present  on  the  first 
niglit.  On  the  second  night  there  were  only  two  or  three 
windows  broken  and  a  bar  smashed  up  in  an  out-of-the-way 
street.  We  were  complete  masters  of  the  situation  on  the 
second  nis-ht  and  maintained  order  from  that  time  onwards. 

12-10.  How  many  applications  for  protection  had  you  got  on 
the  Thursday  prior  to  the  riots!-' — Mrs.  liartel's  is  the  only 
o)ie  I  know  of.  I  had  advice  from  my  officer  about  3  o'clock 
o]i  Thursday  that  the  Salt  River  workmen  were  coming  in  to 
ra])e  Town  to  celebrate  General  Botha's  victory.  He  was  a 
little  bit  anxious  about  it,  and  we  then  arranged  that  all  the 
men  should  be  told  to  stand  by.  That  was  the  only  intima- 
tion we  had  of  any  trouble.  Some  of  the  Salt  liiver  work- 
men are  somewhat  rowdy  people,  es])ecially  if  they  get  full 
up  with  liquor.  We  had  no  intimation  whatever  to  justify 
any  serious  actiou  being,  taken  by  the  police.  The  military 
authorities  had  noue  whatever.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
three  pickets  was  s])oken  to  ou  that  subject,  and  he  denied  any 
knowledge  whatever  in  the  camps  of  what  ha])])eued,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  the  thing  was  s])ontaneous,  and  not  organised  in 
iinv  way.  The  way  the  crowds  acted  showed  that.  They 
were  split  up  in  difterent  direction.s — not  one  big  organised 
movement,  where  all  the  crowd  followed  their  leaders,  and 
went  to  a  certain  place.  They  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
They  were  asking  where  is  so-and-so's  jdace. 

.1231.  AVere  there  any  lists  ])re])ared,  as  far  as  you  know,  of 
properties  to  be  destroyed  ? — C^ertainly  not. 

1232.  yfv.  Rochey.']  There  was  no  trade  jealousy? — No.  I 
would  not  say  there  is  not  trade  jealousy,  but  it  did  not  con- 
tiibute  to  rioting  here.  The  aftair  was  only  made  up  when 
Ihey  (;ame  out  of  the  public  houses. 

1233.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  add? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

1234.  Mr.  Schiceizcr.']  You  say  that  you  saved  the  Eoyal 
Hotel.  To  whom  does  the  Iloj-al  Hotel  belong? — I  believe 
it  bebnigs  to  the  Graaft  Trusts. 

1235.  It  does  not  belong  to  a  German  firm? — Xo.  The 
nuiuager  was  a  naturalized  German  named  Koenig,  and  he 
-iuted  in  a  way  which  I  consider  endangered  the  public  safety. 
He   or  someone   in  the   hotel   fired   a   Webley  revolver   at  the 

iheight  of  the  riols.      That   nearly  finished  the  premises. 
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l^'iG.  The  proprietor  was  a  German? — The  lessee  was  a 
naturalized  (Terinau,  and  there  was  a  slorv  current  in  the 
crowd  M-hich  uudouhtedly  led  them  to  attack  his  place.  The 
story  was  tlial  ilicic  was  ;i  litilc  iMig'lish  page  bov  employed, 
at  the  hoiel,  and  lie  ciiiiie  lo  woik  with  a  small  ('nif)n  Jack. 
pinned  (o  his  co;]!.  Koeniy  tohl  him  1o  take  ii  out.  His 
molhf'i-  (ohl  liim  to  kee])  it  in  his  coat  ni'xt  day.  Koenig 
then  toi'e  it  out,  clontcd  him,  and  spat  on  it.  That  is  the 
story.  The  crowd  Avere  incensed  againsi  lliis  Juan,  and  were 
determined   to  wreck  the  lloyal  Hotel. 

12-)T.  Mr.  I\()(leij.\  Yon  referred  to  (he  Transvaal  Scottish: 
being'  in  this  business.  The}"  are  a  very  crack  corps.  Is  it 
not  very  probable  that  there  were  many  prominent  Ca23e  Town 
Scotsmen  amongst  them? — I  cannot  say.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say  that  my  private  opinion  is  this  :  that  it  was  the  bad 
influences  from  the  IS'orth.  th.at  got  Cape  Town  into  trouble 
on  this  occasion.  There  was  also  a  woman  from  Johannes- 
burg who  was  prosecuted — one  Catharine  Hig-gins — wlio  led 
the  crowd  at  several  points;  she  also  hailed  from  the  City 
of   Johannesburg. 

1238.  Mr.  SchurinJi.l  You  said  the  marines  and  Defence 
Force  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  Were  any 
of  these  arrested? — There  was  only  one  man  of  the  Defence 
Force  arrested,  named  AVilliani  Kenny.  The  reason  why 
more  arrests  were  not  made  was  that  we  could  not  get  people 
to  identify  them.  The  rioting  took  place  quickly,  and  the 
whole  damage  was  done  in  about  two  hours.  We  made  most 
strenuous  eiforts  to  get  evidence  on  the  following  day,  and  we 
could  not  get  it.  The  men  being  in  khaki  were  unrecognis- 
able. They  would  sim])ly  say,  "It  was  a  soldier.  He  was 
dressed  in  khaki.  He  belonged  to  the  Transvaal  Scottish," 
etc.  We  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  g-et  identification 
but  were  not  successful.  They  would  not  give  each  other 
away.  I  was,  in  fact,  blamed  at  the  time  by  the  Attorney- 
(jeneral  because  more  arrests  were  not  made,  but  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  rim  the  people  in,  and  to  get  them 
punished  severely. 

1239.  What  was  the  attitude  of  t]ie  crowd  in  Cape  ToAvn 
the  day  after  Mie  riots? — 90  per  cent,  of  the  ])opulation  were- 
delighted  with  what  had  happened:  in  connection  with  which 
I  will  give  you  a  little  instance.  When  I  went  upstairs  into 
Cartv.]ight's  Cafe  to  get  my  lunch  I  heard  people  say,  "  There 
is  the  blighter  who  stop])ed  us  last  niglit."  This  was  assented 
to  by  people  of  position.  Cape  Town  was  delighted  on  the 
morning  fcdlowing  the  riots  at  what  had  happened.  It  took 
some  days  before  it  realised  the  seriousness  of  the  wrong  that 
liad  been  done. 

1240.  General  My])i/r<//i  .^  Did  yon  recognise  the  man  who 
made  that  remark? — No,  I  merely  heard  the  wfuds  come  from 
a  group  of  men. 
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1241.  You  did  not  recoguise  the  fellow  who  made  the  le- 
iiiark  about  you?' — T  did  not  see  him.  T  simply  heard  tlie 
words  as  I  passed  al()ii<i-.  On  the  nig'ht  of  the  riots  the  police 
were  the  most  hated  ])e()j)l('  in  ('a])e  Town.  Eyervbody  was 
afifainst  us. 

1242.  Did  you  juosecuie  as  nu\ny  people  as  you  possibly 
ef)uld  y — Yes. 

1248.  Did  you  take  all  steps  to  arrest  men  who  were  sus- 
])ected  of  being-  fi-uiltyy — Every])ody  we  possibly  could.  We 
took  tlie  strong'est  action  we  ])ossibly  could  to  bring  them  to 
justice,  but  we  were  only  able  to  get  21. 

1244.  Had  you  difficulty  in  getting-  witnesses  to  come  for- 
ward?— They  would  not  come  forward.  They  simply  said 
when  they  did  come  forward  :  "  It  was  a  soldier  in  khaki. 
We  cannot  recognise  him  again. 

124<5.  Mr.  van  der  Biet.^  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  find 
out  whether  the  German  non-interned  men  had  made  use  of 
expressions  to  annoy  the  public  ? — The  German  usually  since 
the  war  is  a  most  bombastic  person.  They  do  not  exereise 
any  restraint.     They  giye  me  continual  trouble. 

1246.  Was  that  incident  of  the  l)oy  and  the  flag  inyesti- 
gated? — Yes,  we  took  the  eyidence  of  the  boy  and  the  mother. 

1247.  W^hat  is  Mr.  Koenig? — He  is  a  German  by  birth,  but 
a  naturalised  British  subject. 

1248.  These  complaints,  were  they  restricted  to  Germans 
or  naturalised  subjects? — The  attitude  of  some  of  the  natura- 
lised subjects  was  yery  bitter,  and  several  of  them  haye  been 
interned.  Just  after  the  riots  we  interned  70  Germans,  and 
later  on  we  interned  another  lot  of  about  30.  These  70  Ger- 
mans were  at  large  in  Cape  Town  at  the  time  of  the  riots. 
There  is  no  doubt  this  caused  bitterness. 

1249.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  this  :  Did  the  na- 
turalised Germans — the  British  subjects — take  up  an  offensive 
attitude? — Yes,  I  consider  many  of  them  were  more  bitter, 
and  more  anti-British  than  the     ordinary"  Germans. 

1250.  They  shielded  themselves  behind  their  naturalisa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1251.  I  see  in  this  report  that  one  of  the  ringleaders  was 
arrested  at  Spilhaus's  store?  Who  was  that?  It  appears 
here  in  your  report? — It  was  Kenny. 

1252.  Why  was  he  released — because  the  crowd  attempted 
to  rescue  him? — We  could  not  retain  him.  We  had  to  let 
him  go. 

125''5.  I  put  the  ([U.estion  because  Mr.  Lowenthal  made  a 
complaint  against  the  ])olice  for  tlieir  weakness? — The  ])osI- 
tion  was  simply  this — we  had  not  sufficient  police  available 
to  justify  the  use  of  force.  If  I  had  attempted  to  baton  the 
crowd.   <)]■  fire  on  them,  half  of  Cape  Town  would  have  been 
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binned  down.  TJie  crowd  woidd  have  turned  on  us  in  i'urv. 
The  leading  people  were  the  Defence  Force,  who  were  wearing 
side-arms,  and  were  hettei'  armed  than  the  ])oli(e  were.  There 
were  also  sailors.  Sailors  are  always  popuhu'  in  a  crowd. 
They  were  most  violent,  and  the  whole  of  the  crowd,  without 
<»xcej>tion,  sympathised  with  them.  The  whole  of  the  crowd 
■did  not  actually  take  part.  Probably  the  actual  offenders 
were  limited  to  about  200,  but  the  whole  of  the  crowd  sup- 
ported them.  Wlien  the  hre  brigade  came  up  they  cut  the 
hoses,  and  we  had  to  stand  by  and  protect  the  firemen.  That 
will  show  you  their  attitude.  The  whole  of  the  crowd  sympa- 
thised with  them,  and  su])ported  them  morally,  and  the  mo- 
ment we  attempted  to  interfere  the  Avhole  crowd  went  for  us. 
Had  we  used  force  we  shoiild  have  been  "  blotted  out"  in- 
stantly, and  once  the  crowd  had  become  furioTis  I  do  not  know 
what  would  have  happened. 

.1254.  This  report  that  you  have  put  in  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared one — it  is  correct? — Yes. 

1255.  Mr.  van  der  Riei.']  I  see  here  that  you  had  a  large 
force.  You  telephoned  or  gave  instructions  for  a  large  force 
to  be  sent  in  from  Wynberg.  I  see  here  you  state  that  they 
were  marched  in.  Why  were  they  marched,  seeing  that  they 
were  mounted  men? — They  were  mounted  men  of  the  South 
African  Mounted  Rifles,  and  they  did  not  get  into  Cape  Town 
until  10.45. 

1250.  I  could  not  understand  why  the  ex])ression  W'as  used 
that  they  were  "marched,"  seeing  they  were  mounted  men? 
— They  were  mounted  men  and  rode  on  horseback.  It  was 
an  error  to  state  that  they  were  "  marched." 

1257.  I  particularly  noticed  this  expression,  as  they  had 
eight  miles  to  "  march"? — Tliat  is  a  misstatement. 

1258.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.~]  You  said  this  report  was  made  \\\) 
at  the  time? — It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  original  report, 
only  I  have  revised  it,  and  put  the  result  of  the  trials,  and 
small  details  like  that. 

1259.  Could  ytm  say  more  or  less  how  many  sailors  were 
among  the  croAvd? — I  should  think  there  were  about  20 
sailors,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

1260.  They  were  of  course  in  uniform? — Yes. 

1261.  How  many  of  the  Transvaal  Scottish  were  there? — - 
I  should  say  aboiit  50,  but  that  is  simply  an  estimate. 

1262.  Were  the  Transvaal  Scottish  armed?— Simply  side- 
iiims — bayonets. 

1263.  Were  there  any  articles  that  morning  in  the  papers 
in  Cape  Town  that  you  thouglit  had  an  influence  in  inciting 
the  ])eo})le  to  such  a  pitch? — I  woulS  not  like  to  say  that,  but 
tliere  was  an  article  in  the  "Cape  Times  "  of  May  12th  which 
very  strongly   asked   the  (xovernment   to   intern    all    Grermans, 
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^\\A  complained  of  their  presence  in  Cape  Town.  The  article 
stated  that  they  could  not  undoistaud  why  the  Governmeiil 
did  not  intern  them,  as  every  nnnaturalised  (jerman  onght  Id 
be  regarded  as  an  enemy. 

1264.  That  was  the  day  before — then  it  was  not  known  that 
these  riots  had  taken  place  in  Joliannesburg-? — Tliat  is  true. 

1265.  Ami  the  following  day? — The  following  day  the 
papers  were  full  of  tlie  Johanneslnug  riots.  The  riots  here 
only  happened  on  one  <iay — jlay  13th. 

1266.  This  newspaper  which  you  jiow  have  before  you  is 
dated  the  12th  May? — Yes,  that  is  tlie  day  before  the  riots 
•occurred. 

1267.  The  ])eople  in  ('a])e  Town  did  not  know  of  tlie  riots 
in  Johannesburg  at  that  time.  Have  you  got  the  morning 
paper  of  the  14th? — Yes,  I  have  it  here.  It  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  rioting  in  Johannesburg.  The  headlines  are 
"  Feelings   against   Germans,"    "■  Scenes  in   Johannesburg." 

1268.  You  said  a  lady  came  to  the  charge  office  the  same 
morning — the  morning  of  the  13th.  What  did  you  say  to 
her?  Did  you  offer  her  any  jirotection? — This  is  what  she 
says  in  her  affidavit:  "I,  Mrs.  Eose  Bartels,  went  to  the 
charge  office  at  Wale  Slreet,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  May, 
1915,  and  saw  a  sergeant  there,  and  asked  him  for  police  pro- 
tection. He  laughed,  and  said,  'What  for?'  I  said:  'I 
think  feeling  is  running  high,  and  I  am  afraid  my  premises 
may  be  damaged.'  He  replied:  'We  cannot  detail  a  man 
specially  for  your  premises — besides,  it  would  not  be  a  wise 
policy  to  do   so.'  " 

1269.  I  see  in  your  rejiort.  and  also  in  your  evidence,  you 
said  the  men  Avere  ordered  to  stand  by.  There  were  military 
pickets  of  some  20  men  which  were  on  duty  also  in  Cape  Town. 
You  said  you  were  not  pre] )a red.  Why  did  you  take  these 
precautions  if  you  did  iiot  antici])ate  the  outbreak? — We  were 
prepared  for  big  cro-nfls  of  people  to  celebrate  the  taking  of 
Windhuk,  but  not  for  anything  so  serious  as  ha]i])ene<l.  We 
never  dreamt  that  ])r()])erty  would  be  fired,  and  so  great 
violence  used   as  actually  ha])pened. 

1270.  Who  was  the  Commanding  Officer  in  charge  of  tJie 
Defence  Force? — Colonel  Price  was  in  charge  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  It  was  only  members  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  who  incited  the  crowd. 

1271.  Did  you  communicate  with  Colonel  Price? — I  saw 
him  immediately  I  came  to  town.  He  rode  behind  my  motor- 
car in  another  car  with  his  fatber,  Sir  Thomas  Price. 

1272.  What  did  he  do  to  appease  the  mob? — Wherever  I 
v\'ent  I  appealed  to  the  Defence  Force  men  to  go  to  their 
•camps,  and  lie  assistett  me  by  his  presence,  because  they  all 
3<new  him. 
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1273.  Do  you  know  wlietlier  he  took  any  steps  against  these 
men  from  liis  force  that  to()k  ])art  in  the  riots? — He  did  everv- 
thino'  he  louhl  to  assist  Uie  detectives  to  iind  out  who  ha<l 
taken  part  in  tlie  riotin*;-.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  meiL 
were  in  Cape  Town — nearly  (),()()()  niemhers  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Foi'ce — to  be  exac^,   tKcic  were  5,857. 

1274.  You  said  one  of  youi'  men  said  that  the  Piihlic  Pro- 
secutor said  he  only  AvJinted  serious  cases  to  be  dealt  with? — 
Yes. 

1275.  This  induced  you  to  ^^o  to  Ihe  Acting-  Prime  Minister 
and  ask  him  tlial  every  case  should  be  dealt  with  that  you  put 
up? — Yes. 

1267.   Chdinnan.']    That  was  done? — I  could  not  say. 

1277.  As  a  mater  of  fact  every  case  that  you  brought  for- 
ward was  taken  up?— Yes. 

1278.  General  Myhvrgh.^  Are  yon  satisfied  that  when  you 
made  representations  to  the  acting  Prime  Minister's  Secretary 
that  everything  was  done  to  assist  you  to  prosecute? — Every- 
thing.     They  took  every  case  we  ])ut  up. 

1279.  Mr.  van  der  R?'ef.~\  Hov.'  did  you  come  to  the  know- 
ledge that  the  aifair  started  in  the  way  you  told  us — the  mili- 
tary men  leading  the  civilians? — Bv  sworn  eA'idence  taken 
afterwards  from  people  in  the  crowds. 

1280.  You  do  not  know  who  tlie  two  were  who  made  the' 
remarks? — I  do  not  know,  but  all  my  report  is  based  on  sworn^ 
information. 

1281.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  who  gave  you  the  information^ 
but  you  had  do  means  of  finding  out  who  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  were  who  started  the  business? — No. 

1282.  Did  you  have  any  jiersonal  information  from  the 
Public  Prosecutor  in  connection  with  this  matter? — None 
whatever.  I  rang  up  my  officer  and  told  him  that  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  arrest  anybody  who  had 
taken  any  part  in  the  riots,  and  I  received  an  answer  from 
him  that  he  had  already  received  instructions  from  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  he  only  wanted  serious  cases  taken  up.  On 
hearing  that  I  was  very  angry,  and  went  immediately  to  Mr. 
Burton's  secretary. 

1283.  Mr.  Schweizer.']  What  was  the  name  of  your  officer? 
— Major  Stiiart,  who  was  in  charge  of  Cape  Town. 
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Thursday,  27fh  April,  1916. 


PRESENT. 

Mr.  Eootii  (Chairman.) 


Mr.  van   der  Riet. 
Mr.     Sampsou. 
Eev.  Mr.  Vorster. 


Mr.  Schiirink. 
Mr.   Scliweizer. 
General  Myburfi'li. 


Mr.   WiJlcin  KuJin,  sworn,   examined. 
{Witness  duly  sworn.) 

1284.  C/i(iiniian.]  AVliere  do  you  live,  Mr.  Kulinr' — In 
Tamboers  Kloof,  Cape  ToAvn. 

1285.  Wliat  is  your  business? — I  am  a  music  salesman. 

1286.  In  whose  employ? — E.  Muller.  I  have  taken  a  tem- 
porary place  in  that  office  for  the  present. 

1287.  AVere  you  in  his  employment  in  May,  1915? — Xo, 
sir. 

1288.  In  whose  employ  were  you  then? — Perry  and  Com- 
pany, in  Adderley-street,  music  warehousemen. 

1289.  And  at  present  you  are  employed  by  Muller? — Yes. 

1290.  When  did  you  enter  his  employment? — On  the  1st 
September,  1915. 

1291.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Loewenthal,  the  man- 
ager of  E.  Muller,  prior  to  the  riots  of  j\lay,  1915? — I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him.     I  only  knew  him  byname. 

1292.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  managers  or  officials  of  the 
firm  of  E.  Muller  at  that  time? — I  did.  I  knew  a  good  many 
of  them,  and  I  had  one  or  two  personal  friends  working  theie 
at  the  place.  I  may  say  that  I  had  been  in  E.  Muller's 
employ  about  (six)  years  before  that  time,  and  that  is  how  I 
came  to  know  them. 

1-293.  So  that  prior  to  the  riots  you  knew  several  of  Muller's 
employees? — I  did. 

1294.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  on  the  13th  of  May, 
that  was  the  date  of  these  riots,  which  was  a  public  holiday, 
you  and  some  other  men  went  by  train  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
suburbs,  in  the  afternoon? — We  did. 

1295.  And  that  you  had  with  you  some  musical  instru- 
ments?— Yes. 

1296.  Will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  in  the  railway  car- 
riage on  that  occasion? — While  we  were  in  the  carriage  an 
Englishman. got  in  at  Salt  Eiver  with  Kis  wife  and  family — 
there  were  two  or  three  children.  Then  somehow  or  other 
one  of  my  friends  dropped  a  word  in  German. 

1297.  You  were  with  two  other  men? — Y^es,  friends  of 
mine. 
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1298.  AVho  were  they? — Tliey  were  two  brothers  named 
Dehuiug". 

1290.  Are  iJiey  still  in  Cape  Town  i^— Yes. 

1300.  Where  do  they  live? — They  live  in  Nicol-street. 

1301.  What  is  their  business? — One  is  employed  in  Sir 
Ijo wry-road  and  the  other  is  employed  as  a  clerk  at  late 
Eollinck  and  Company's,  now  Harries  and  Company,  who 
have  taken  over  the  business  of  Messrs.  Wentzel  and  Schles- 
wig. 

1302.  You  say  that  one  of  them  addressed  a  remark  to  you 
in  the  German  language? — Yes. 

1303.  What  took  place  after  that? — This  Euglishmau  got 
very  excited. 

130-1:.   ])id  you  know  him? — No,  I  did  not, 

1305.  Could  jou  identify  him  now? — If  I  saw  him  I  think 
I  could. 

1306.  I'hen  what  took  ])lace? — He  got  very  excited  and 
started  to  swear  at  us. 

1307.  What  did  he  say? — He  used  very  bad  language  in^ 
deed,  and  he  forbade  the  children  to  look  at  us  because  we 
might  contaminate  them.  He  said  we  were  German  swine, 
and  the  children  had  to  look  out  of  the  window.  He  started 
cursing  and  hopping  about  on  his  seat  in  the  carriage.  We 
all  remained  qiiiet  and  said  nothing.  He  said  that  "  to-night 
we  will  have  some  fun.  We  mean  to  do  something  to  you — 
Germans,  and  the  police  are  on  our  side  "  (or  something  to 
that  effect),  and  he  mentioned  some  other  matters  that  I  can- 
not now  recollect.  He  noticed  that  we  had  a  guitar  with  us. 
and  said,  "  You  won't  be  able  to  play  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein  ' 
any  more." 

1308.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorater.']  Were  you  playiug  on  the  guitar? 
— Xo,  we  had  brought  our  instruments  in  order  to  play  at 
Wynberg.  When  we  got  to  Wynberg  this  man  wanted  us  to 
oreep  through  the  Avindow.  That  was  our  destination.  We 
refused  to  do  that,  ancTsaid  we  would  (should)  go  through  the 
door. 

1309.  Therf^  were  two  of  these  men  in  the  .carriage? — Yes. 

1310.  And  you  three? — Yes. 

1311.  And  the  lady  and  some  children? — Yes.  After  some 
persuasion  (expostulation  and  some  talk  Trom)  on  the  part  of 
the  lady,  he  allowed  us  to  go  through  the  door. 

1312.  Did  he  use  any  ff)rce? — Xo,  but  I  had  an  iilea  that 
he  was  trying  to  provoke  us  to  fight,  but  we  remained  quiet 
and  did  not  say  a  word.  We  looked  out  of  the  windows  and 
did  not  speak  -to  him.  This  went  on  for  the  whole  of  the 
journey  from  Salt  IMver  to  Wynberg. 

1313.  Now,  ilid  he  indicate  at  any  time  what  steps,  if  any, 
were  to  be  taken  ajjfainst  the  Germans  that  nii>ht? — No.     He 
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and  his  wife  were  apparently  g'oing-  to  Muizenberg  for  the 
(lay,  and  he  said  "  AVe  shall  have  to  get  back  to  town  earlv 
to  see  the  commencement  of  the  fun." 

1314.  Then  he  did  indicate  that  what  he  called  the  fun 
would  take  place  that  nig'ht? — Yes, 

I'ilO.  And  what  did  you  understand  he  was  driving-  at? — 
Well,  the  whole  of  that  day  there  seemed  to  be  rumours  about, 
floating"  all  over  the  town,  and  I  thought  there  must  have  ])een 
some  persons  who  meant  to  do  mischief  that  night. 

1316.  What  were  these  rumours  that  were  floating  about 
the  town? — The  first  thing  I  heard  was  in  the  morning,  when 
a  friend  of  mine,  an  electrician,  my  brother-in-law,  a  Dutch- 
man, named  Van  r)ordt,  came  home  and  said  there  were  going 
to  be  ructions  that  night,  as  the  rumour  Avas  flying  all  over 
the  town. 

1317.  What  kind  of  rumours  were  these? — I  think  they 
meant  to  do  the  same  thing. 

1318.  W'hat  did  Van  Oordt  tell  you?— He  did  not  say  it 
])ersonally  to  me,  but  it  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
family,  that  there  were  going  to  be  ructions  to-night  because 
rumours  were  flying  about  all  round  the  town. 

1319.  Was  that  all  he  said,  that  tliere  would  be  ructions 
that  night? — He  meant  to  say  that,  after  reading  the  papers 
that  morning  about  what  had  happened  in  Johannesburg, 
that  there  might  be  the  same  sort  of  thing  down  here. 

1320.  W^as  Van  Oordt  the  only  one  from  whom  jow  heard 
that  rumour? — That  was  the  only  time  that  it  came  to  me 
personally. 

1321.  You  did  not  hear  it  from  anybody  else? — No. 

1322.  You  say  that  you  were  out  at  Wynberg  in  the  after- 
noon?— Yes. 

1323.  Did  you  communicate  with  anyl)ody  with  regard  to 
these  threats?  Did  you  mention  them  to  any  person,  at  any 
time,  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  anti-German  riots  that 
night  such  as  had  taken  place  at  Johannesburg? — I  mentioned 
them  to  the  party  to  whose  house  we  went  for  the  afternoon. 

1324.  You  did  not  think  it  serious  enough  to  report  to  R. 
MuUer  or  to  anybody  else? — I  thought  the  evidence  was  too 
vague,  and  I  also  thought  that  it  must  be  common  property, 
but  I  had  a  feeling  for  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  that  some- 
thing would  happen. 

1325.  Did  you  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  warn  these 
people  Muller  and  others,  of  what  you  had  heard? — No, 
that  thought  did  not  occur  to  me. 

1326.  When  did  you  first  mention  this  to  Mr.  Loewenthal? 
— He  asked  me  last  week  about  it. 

1327.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  mentioned  it  to  him? — 
Yes. 

1328.  And   did  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else   after  the 
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riots? — That  same  day  Avhen  we  got  hack  from  Wynberg  I 
meutioned  it  to  a  man  who  Avorked  ai  MuUer's,  and  I  said 
it  mit;ht  be  as  well  if  he  went  up  and  took  awa}'-  some  of  his 
valuable  tools  that  were  there  on  the  premises.  I  thought 
it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  get  tliose  things  out  of  tlie  place 
in  case  anything  should  happen. 

1329.  Who  is  this  workman? — He  is  a.  Mr.  Binedell. 

1330.  So  you  took  a  serious  view  of  this  matter? — I  did 
take  a  serious  view.  I  had  a  feeling  Ihat  somethilig  was 
going   to   happen. 

1331.  So  serious  that  you  warned  a  friend  of  yours  that  he 
had  perhaps  better  remove  his  tools? — That  ^vas  in  a  general 
talk  we  had. 

1332.  Why  did  jou  not  go  to  the  police? — I  thought  that 
I,  knowing  so  much,  surely  the  police  would  be  the  first  to 
know  of  it  also.  After  the  remark  the  man  made  in  the  train 
that  the  police  were  on  their  side,  I  concluded  that  everybody 
knew  about  it.  That  was  the  impression  I  got,  and,  after  all, 
my  evidence  was  very  vague.  I  could  not  go  and  warn  the 
2)olice  about  something  of  wdiich  I  knew  so  little. 

1333.  We  were  told  that  one  of  these  men  in  the  railway 
carriage  with  you  was  employed  in  the  "  Cape  Times  "  office. 
Is  that  so? — Not  that  I  know  of.  I  was  told  by  my  friend 
that  the  Englishman  who  made  the  scene  in  the  railway  car- 
riage he  had  seen  repeatedly  in  Long  Street.  I  asked  him 
one  time,  and  mv  friend  said  he  believed  that  the  man  worked 
at  the  "  Cape  Times  "  office. 

1334.  But  did  j^ou.not  think  it  was  your  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  the  police  what  you  had  heard  in  the  carriage? — It 
did  not  occur  to  me. 

1335.  You  are  aware  that  some  people  were  tried  here  in 
Cape  Town? — Yes,  for  the  riots,  out  I  did  not  kngw  that  this 
man  was  one  of  the  rioters. 

1336.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to 
add? — Yes.  We  left  AVynberg  early  that  night,  because  one 
of  our  party  had  said  he  would  like  to  return  early  in  order 
to  see  that  nothing  happened  at  our,  or  Mr.  Muller's  place, 
where  they  then  worked.  We  arrived  in  town  pretty  early. 
I  think  it  was  about  8  o'clock  or  a  little  after. 

1337.  Was  one  of  your  friends  at  that  meeting  an  employee 
of  MuUer? — Yes.  It  was  he  we  went  out  to  visit  at  Wynberg. 
His  name  was  T.  Binedell,  and  he  was  an  employee  of  11. 
Muller.  I  mentioned  to  him  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
railway  carriage. 

1338.  You  did  not,  however,  take  steps  to  warn  Mr.  Loewen- 
thal  of  what  you  had  heard  or  suspected? — It  was  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  been  able  to 
find  out  where  Mr.  Loewenthal  was,  even  if  we  had  tried  to. 
One  of  the  managers  had  gone  up  the  mountain. 
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1339.  He  lives  at  Camps  Bay,  aud  you  could  have  taken  a 
taxi  or  adopted  some  other  means  of  finding  him  and  telling 
him  of  your  suspicions,  as  you  apparently  took  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  matter? — I  did  lake  a  serious  view  of  it,  and  so 
did  my  friends. 

1340.  Aud  having-  taken  a  serious  view  of  it  tliey  did  nothing? 
— Apparently  they  did  not  think  it  was  their  business  to  rej)ort 
it  to  Mr.  Loewenthal,  as  they  thought  everybody  would  kjiow 
iibout  it. 

1341.  Then  you  came  back  to  town? — Yes,  we  came  back 
to  town.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  tension  in  the  air  and 
there  were  little  groups  of  j^eople  collected  about  the  streets. 

1342.  When  did  jou  see  tliat? — I  cannot  say  for  certain, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  about  8  o'clock.  My  friends  who 
came  back  with  me  in  the  train  put  it  at  8  o'clock.  There 
were  little  groups  collected  here  and  there  in  the  streets,  and 
somebody  was  addressing  these  groups.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  fever  in, the  air. 

1343.  How  did  vou  diagnose  this  fever? — I  had  a  feelinsr 
about  it.  We  went  slowlj^  up  Strand  Street  to  see  if  anvthing 
had  happened  to  Muller's  store.  When  we  arrived  there  we 
saw  the  armed  police  in  front  of  the  place.  This  is  doubtfiil. 
I  should  have  said  I  was  under  the  impression  they  were 
i^rmed. 

1344.  How  man}'? — I  tliink  about  ten  of  them. 

1345.  How  were  the}-  armed? — That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
know  they  had  their  arms.     I  am  not  certain  about  this  point. 

1346.  With  rifles? — The  ordinary  guns.  I  thought  they 
had  rifles;  after  the  lapse  of  time  my  memorj'  on  this  point 
is   at   fault. 

1347.  And  there  was  a  picket  of  soldiers  there? — Yes,  on 
"tlie  Bree  Street  side  of  the  store. 

1348.  How  many  s&ldiers  were  there? — About  eight. 

1349.  Were  they  also  armed? — I  cannot  tell  you.  They 
were  marching  up  and  down  Bree  Street  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  store.  Then  Ave  went  to  the  street  higher  up  than  the 
store  and  we  w'alked  slowly  down  again.  I  saw  the  Tuob  come 
round  from  Waterkant  Street. 

1350.  How  many  people  were  there  in  that  mob?^It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  nianv  there  were. 

1351.  Eoughly?— I  should  say  about  150  to  200. 

1352.  What  class  of  person  composed  that  crowd? — I  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  the  crowd,  as  it  was  dark  and  we  were 
standing  up  in  Buitengracht  Street. 

1353.  Were  there  any  women  or  children  amongst  the  mob? 
— I  cannot  say  that.  When  they  arrived  they  halted  in  front 
of  Muller's  store.  At  that  time  I  was  not  in  Muller's  employ. 
The   cry   went  up   "Remember  the   Lusitania,"    and   a   few 
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stones  were  thrown    ;it   llio   Imildiiig,    breaking  some   of  the 
windows. 

l''J54.  And  then  wliat  hapixMied  ? — One  of  the  men  l>roke 
loose  from  the  crowd  and  rushed  np  the  steps  to  the  store. 

1355.  Were  the  police  there  all  the  time? — eYs. 

135G.  What  did  they  doP — T  heard  a  noise,  which  I  took  to 
1)0  the  click  of  rifles. 

1357.  Do  you  mean  the  cocking  of  their  rifles r' — No;  as 
they  stood  at  attention,  after  .standing  at  ease,  they  clicked 
the  butts  of  their  rifles  on  the  ground.  This  man  rushed  up 
the  steps  and  tried  to  force  the  lock.     After  that  I  left. 

1358.  The  police  were  standing  there  all  the  time? — Yes. 

1359.  How  far  Avere  they  from  the  man  who  was  trying  to 
force  the  lock? — About  two  to  four  yards,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember.  I  am  not  certain  about  this  point,  as  I  am  judg- 
ing the  distance  from  the  time  I  first  saw  them. 

1360.  How  many  police  did  you  say  were  there? — About 
ten. 

1301.  They  wei'e  within  four  yards  of  the  man  who  was  try- 
ing to  force  the  lock,  and  they  did  not  interfere? — I  did  not 
see  them  interfere. 

1362.  Then  you  left?— Yes.  I  left  because  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  go  up  to  the  Parsonage,  as  I  feared  they 
might  burn  the  place,  and  I  should  try  to  keep  the  children 
away  from  harm. 

1363.  You  have  not  spoTjen  about  any  burning  yet? — I 
thought  naturally  there  would  be. 

1364.  Did  you  leave  before  any  burning  took  place  at 
Muller's  place? — I  left  before  any  burning  took  place,  but  my 
friends  remained. 

1365.  What  did  you  do  after  that? — I  went  up  to  the  Ger- 
man Parsonage  to  warn  them.  It  is  in  Overbeek  Square,  at 
the  top  of  Long-street.  I  remained  there,  and  we  brought  the 
children  to  safety. 

1366.  Was  the  Parsonage  attacked? — Somebody  threw  oil 
on  the  trees  in  front  of  it,  and  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  trees. 
Only  one  man  tried  to  do  that. 

1367.  This  evidence  that  you  are  giving  us  now,  you  have- 
never  reported  to  the  police  or  to  anybody  else  in  authority? — 
No. 

1368.  General  Myhurgh.'\  I  should  like  to  know  about  this 
man  v.^ho  ran  up  the  steps  and  tried  to  force  the  lock.  Did  he 
force  it? — I  did  not  remain  until  the  door  was  opened. 

1369.  How  came  you  to  say  that  he  w^nt  up  to  force  the 
lock? — Because  I  saw  him  handling  the  lock. 

1370.  How  far  were  you  from  hiin? — I  was  standing  just 
below  Buitengracht-street,  and  that  is  about  20  yards  away 
from  the  door. 
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1371.   That  is  betincT  tlie  crowcl? — Above  tlie  crowd. 

13T2.    You  were  not  actually  in  the  crowd? — No. 

137'i.  Then  how  can  yon  say  that  he  went  up  to  force  the 
lock? — I  saw  liini  rushinf"*  up  the  steps  and  fumbling  M'ith  th6> 
lock. 

1374.  Did  he  g-o  inside? — T  did  not  see  him  force  tlie  lock. 
I  had  left  before  that. 

1375.  You  mean  that  you  saw  him  touch  the  lock? — Yes,  I 
saw  him  doing-  that. 

137G.  Forcings  the  lock  means  that  it  is  broken.  Is  not  that 
so? — ^That  is  quite  rig'ht. 

1377.  But  you  say  he  forced  this  lock? — I  ma}^  have  used  a 
wrong  word.  I  saw  him  handling-  tlie  lock,  but  I  did  not  see 
him  open  the  door.  It  was  closed  when  I  left.  The  police 
were  on  the  street,  but  not  on  the  stoep.  They  were  standing- 
outside  the  stoep.  When  I  left  the  place  was  intact  except 
that  some  of  the  windows  were  broken. 

1378.  Chairman.^  Y"ou  say  that  you  left  Muller's  store  to 
go  up  to  the  Parsonage.  What  time  was  that? — I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  time.  It  Happened  about  twenty  minutes 
after  we  arrived  in  town. 

1379.  How  long  di(5  you  remain  al  Muller's  place  before 
you  went  up  to  the  Parsonage? — I  cannot  say.  I  should 
think  it  was  about  three  minutes,  whilst  the  crowd  was  there. 

1380.  Mr.  Sampson.']  Did  you  know  any  of  the  people  who 
were  in  this  mob? — I  did  not. 

1381.  Did  it  appear  to  be  an  organised  mob? — That  I  can- 
not tell  you. 

1382.  You  do  not  think  it  was  meiely  a  chance  mob,  or  do 
you  think  it  was  a  body  of  men  who  had  come  there  with  a 
set  purpose? — I  have  no  idea  about  the  mob  at  all. 

1383.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.'}  Are  you  of  German  birth? — No. 
I  am  a  colonial,  born  in  South  Africa.  M.j  parents  were 
born  here,  too,  but  my  grandparents  were  Germans. 

1384.  You  said  that  you  felt  very  miserable  all  that  after- 
noon?— I  did. 

1385.  And  consequently  ^^ou  thought  it  better  for  your  own 
safety  and  the  safety  of  your  friends  tliat  you  should  remain 
quiet — I  mean  that  you  should  not  speak  too  much? — I 
thought  that  feeling  was  very  high,  naturally,  amongst  the 
people,  and  I  could  quite  understand  a  man  losing-  his  head 
after  the  "  Lusitania  "  incident. 

1386.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  Y^ou  said  that  you 
stood  above  this  crowd.  Were  you  standing  on  a  step  or  a 
high  place? — No.  I  was  on  the  ground.  Strand-street  runs 
up  at  a  slope.  I  could  see  plainly  what  happened  on  that 
stoep. 
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1387.  You  said  you  did  not  see  tlie  luau  force  the  Joflv?— 
Bid  you  see  him  try  lo  force  it? — I  did. 

1388.  He  was  trviug  to  force  the  lock,  was  what  vuu  saidP 
—Yes. 

1389.  Mr.  ran  der  Iliet.^  Are  you  sure  the  police  had  rifles? 
— Yes,  they  had  rifles.  I  was  ruider  the  impression  that 
they  had. 

1390.  Dill  you  see  any  men  in  nniforin  with  the  crowd 
jibout  the  place? — 1  did  not.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
the  crowd.  My  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  building 
at  the  time. 

1391.  You  think  this  riot  was  caused  by  the  "Lusitania'' 
outrage? — I  think  it  was. 

1392.  Mr.  Schiirink.l  Why  did  these  men  in  tlie  railway 
carriage  interfere  with  you  and  your  friends?  Do  you  think 
they  heurd  you  speakiiig  in  German,  or  were  you  singing 
German  songs  or  anything  of  that  kind? — Xo  ;  we  were  ab- 
solutely quiet.  I  told  my  friend  not  to  speak',  because  I  knew 
what  the  feeling  was. 

1393.  Are  you  considered  io  be  a  German,  or  are  you  known 
to  be  a  German,  as  your  grandparents  were  German? — I  am 
ti  Colonial. 

1394.  Why  was  this  man  so  aggressive  against  the  Germans, 
and  why  did  this  man  use  this  threatening  language  against 
you  and  your  friends  ?  Were  your  friends  Germans  ? — They 
are  Colonial  afso. 

1395.  And  I  take  it  that  you  spoke  English  together? — We 
did  not  speak  at  all.  One  of  my  friends  dropped  a  remark  in 
German.     I  Avarned  him  not  to  speak. 

139G.  Is  it  customary  for  you  and  your  friends  to  converse 
in  German  ? — When  we  are  together  we  may,  but  we  avoid 
speaking  German  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid  hurting  the 
English  people. 

1397.  You  said  that  this  man  in  the  railway  carriage  also 
^poke  about  the  police  being  on  their  side? — Yes. 

1398.  Did  he  mean  that  in  anything  that  was  to  transpire 
that  evening,  they  would  assist  the  people,  or  Avould  close 
their  eyes? — That  I  took  to  be  his  meaning. 

1399.  That  was  distinctly  j^our  impression,  that  the  police 
were  on  their  side? — Yes.  He  used  some  other  words  that  I 
cannot  remember. 

J 400.  Did  it  striTie  you,  when  you  saAv  this  mob  at  MuUer's, 
that  the  police  Avere  passive  and  Avere  not  doing  anything  lo 
Kinder  the  mob  from  its  purpose  ? — I  did  not  give  them  a 
thought.     I  saw  no  interference  from  the  police  at  all. 

1401.  They  were  simply  standing  there? — Yes. 

1402,  And  you  are  quite  sure  they  had  rifles? — ^Yes,  I 
noticed  them  when  I  came  up.  (I  am  at  error  here;  I  am 
not  sure  about  this  point.)  » 
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i40y.  Mr.  Sehweizer.']  What  was  that  word  that  was  used 
in  Germaii  by  your  friend  in  the  carriage  ? — I  only  heard  him 
utter  one  word,  but  I  doi  not  know  what  it  was.  There  was 
nothing-  at  all  of  offence  in  it. 

1404.  He  did  not  make  -Anj  personal  remark? — Xo  personal 
remark  at  all  was  used. 

1405.  You  say  that  you  saw  some  soldiers  in  Bree-street. 
What  were  they  doing? — They  were  marching  up  and  down. 

140().  Were  they  keeping  order? — That  I  cannot  say. 

1407.  Were  they  armed  too? — That  I  cannot  say.  They 
were  there  before  the  crowd  came  up  to  the  place. 

1408.  When  you  got  to  the  building,  what  was  the  crowd 
like?  Was  it  a  large  crowd? — It  was  a  fairly  large  crowd. 
It  increased  later. 

1409.  They  were  there  before  you  got  iliere? — Xo.  We  were 
there  before  the  mob  came.  They  came  in  one  body  from 
Waterkant-street. 

1410.  Were  there  any  men  in  khaki  amongst  them? — I  did 
not  see  any.  It  was  dark  and  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
the  crowd. 

1411.  There  were  lights  in  the  street,  were  there  not? — 
There  were. 

1412.  Surely  you  could  see  whether  there  were  any  men  in 
kliaki  or  not? — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say. 

1413.  Our  evidence  is  that  this  was  started  by  men  in  khaki 
— men  of  the  Defence  Force? — I  am  not  very  observant  of 
these  things. 

1414.  Were,  fliere  some  sailors  amongst  them  also? — That 
I  cannot  tell  you.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  the  crovvd 
at  all. 

1415.  You  say  that  the  two  Dehnings  remained  there  after 
you  left  to  g'o  to  the  Parsonage? — Yes. 

1416.  And  they  would  see  the  fii*e  ? — Yes. 

1417.  And  one  of  the  Dehnings  said  he  knew  the  man  who 
spolTe  to  you  m  the  railway  carriage,  and  had  seen  him  pre- 
viously?— Not  previously — after  the  riots. 

1418.  Do  you  think  you  could  identify  liim? — ^I  probably 
could,  and  both  the  Dehnings  saw  him, 

1419.  They  said  they  saw  him  repeatedly  afterwards  in 
Long-street  ? — Yes . 

1420.  Gen.  Myhurqh.']  You  say  that  when  you  left  the 
crowd  had  not  biu'ned  the  place.  Do  you  think  that  if  the 
police  had  not  been  there  the  crowd  would  have  wrecked  the 
place  then  and  there? — That  I  cannot  answer. 

1421.  If  you  had  taken  away  the  police,  would  they  have 
wrecked  the  place  there  and  then?  What  do  you  think  they 
would  have  done  ? — I  tHTnk  they  would  have  wrecked  it. 

1422.  Therefore,  the  police'  prevented  it  being  wrecked 
while  thev  were  there? — It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
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tion.  I  was  onl}^  there  for  about  four  minutes,  and  the  crowd 
remained  stationary  during  tliat  time. 

142'J.  But  the  police  did  prevent  ilieiii  while  thev  were 
there? — Yes. 

1424.  When  did  Air.  Jjoeweiitlial  speak  tu  you  ;d)0ut  this? 
— Last  week. 

142;").  Wdiai  dale  was  that? — I  cannot  give  vou  the  exact 
date. 

1420.   He  never  spoke  to  you  ])efore  then? — Xo. 

.1427.  You  never  told  him  what  you  had  heard  in  the  rail- 
way carriage? — I  did  not. 

1428.  You  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  on  the 
matter  of  the  burning  of  Muller's  place? — Xot  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

1429.  Nothing   at   all?— No. 

1430.  Rev.  Mr.  Voi'ster.\  I  think  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing, and  I  want  to  put  a  few  questions.  Do  you  know 
when  that  place  was  actually  burned — gutted?  Was  it 
shortly  after  you  left  ? — Shortly  after  I  left.  I  heard  the 
Fire  Brigade  going  down  while  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Par- 
sonage. 

1431.  Then  the  police  did  not  prevent  the  crowd  from  at- 
tacking the  ]dace  at  that  time.  They  were  attacking  it  when 
you  left? — Yes. 

1432.  Mr.  t>chweizer.~\  You  say  you  saw  them  throwing 
stones  at  the  windows? — Yes;  I  saw  them  throw  one  or  two 
stones.  I  was  standing  in  a  place  where  I  could  overlook 
the  crowd. 

1433.  Did  the  j)olice  take  any  steps  when  this  took  plaoe? 
I  saw  no  interference  at  all. 

1434.  Could  you  see  Avho  was  throwing  stones? — I  cannot 
say,  but  I  saw  the  windows  broken  with  the  stones. 

1435.  Mr.  Sdin i)S()n .']  On  this  question  of  arms.  Were  the 
police  you  saw  mounted  or  unmounted? — They  were  un- 
mounted. 

1436.  Were  they  police  who  had  got  off  their  horses? — I 
saw  no  horses  there. 

1437.  They  were  not  dressed  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
mounted  police? — That  I  cannot  tell  you.  They  were  all 
about  the  same. 

1438.  You  say  they  had  rifles,  not  revolvers? — Rifles,  as  I 
thought. 

1439.  And  they  were  all  armed? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

1440.  What  numbei'  did  you  see  armed  ?— I  cannot  say  how 
many  were  armed. 

1441.  You  saw  more  than  one  armed? — Yes,  as  I  imagined. 
You  asked  me  a  question  about  the  man  who  was  in  the  ra,il- 
way  carriage.  I  know  what  I  have  said,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  my  two  friends  may  have  said  to  each   other.        They 
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may  liave  meutioiied  this  matter  to  Mr.  Loewentlial  or  any- 
body olse;  I  am  not  certain  on  tliat  point. 

\\-VZ.  Mr.  S('hvi'izer.~\  They  may  have  made  some  remarks? 
- — They  may  have;  I  am  not  certain,  but  the  remark  that  "vvas 
made  in  German  was  in  a  whisper,  and  I  am  sure  the  man 
<3ouhl  not  have  heard  it. 

J44-J.  From  what  you  say,  tlie  man  got  angry  at  that  mo- 
ment?-— That  word  was  dro])])ed  in  (ierman  to  me,  and  it 
"wouhl  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  heard  it. 

l-i-!:4.  Then  why  should  he  get  annoyed:' — IJecause  ihe  first 
remark  he  made  was  "  There  are  (iermans  in  the  camp."  This 
was  to  his  friend. 

1445.  To  whom  did  he  make  this  remark? — To  his  friend — 
"the  man  who  had  got  in  at  Newlands. 

1446.  That  was  after  the  other  man  had  l)een  in  the  train 
for  some  time? — Yes;  he  had  been  in  from  Salt  Eiver. 

1447.  Had  you  up  to  that  time  spoken  in  German? — No; 
we  made  no  conversation  at  all,  because  we  had  agreed  not  to 
speak  at  all.  I  sat  in  the  corner  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.     What  my  friends  may  have  said  I  do  not  know. 

144S.  You  knew  that  feeling  was  running  very  high? — 
Tes,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I  told  my  friends  not  tO'  speak. 

1449.  CJiairviav.']   Cannot  they  speak  English? — Yes. 

1450.  Can  they  speak  English  as  well  as  you  do? — They  do, 

1451.  Mr.  Schwe2zer.~\  Had  they  been  speaking  in  English, 
and,  when  the  Englishman  got  in,  did  they  start  speaking  in 
German? — We  speak  German  together  when  there  is  nobody 
about,  but  if  there  is  anybody  to  whom  it  might  give  oi¥ence, 
we  speak  in  English, 

1452.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.~\  When  you  told  them  not  to  speak 
at  all,  did  you  say  that  to  them  in  English  or  in  German? — 
I  said  it  in  German. 

Inspector  Peter  Sfuarf,   sworn,   examined,   states: 

145-).  Chairman.']  You  are  an  inspector  in  the  South  Afri- 
can Police? — Yes;  stationed  at  Cape  Town. 

1454.  Were  you  stationed  here  in  May,  1915,  at  the  time 
of  the  anti-German  riots? — I  was  in  charg-e  of  the  police  here 
a1    that   time. 

1455.  How  many  nu^i  had  you  under  your  cliargf^  tlien. 
available? — The  strength  of  the  district  was  about  o09,  and 
there  were  270  on  street  duty. 

145(5.  Will  you  tell  us  brieSy  Avhat  loot  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  riols  and  what  the  police  did  in  order  to  prevent 
th(^  destriK^tion  of  property'? — Yes.  Briefly,  this  N\'as  the 
position.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  May  I  received  in- 
formation that  certain  boilermakers  at  Salt  Eiver  Works  were 
going  to  leave  oif  work.  They  sought  permission  to  leave 
IS.C.  7—16.] 
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work,  and  it  was  reluctantly  g'iven  to  thenij  as  it  was  thought 
tliey  mig'lit  g-o  wlu>tlier  tliey  obtained  permission  or  not. 

1457.  Tliey  were  l)oilerniakersy — ^Yes.  Tliey  gave  as  llieir 
excuse  that  in  leaving-  oft  Avork  they  wished  to  celebrate  the 
entry  of  (jeneral  Botha  into  Windhuk.  I  thought  it  might 
be  well  (o  take  some  precautions,  and,  in  view  of  Avhat  one 
had  read  in  the  papers  as  to  what  had  taken  ])laee  in  Johan- 
nesburjr  on  the  nig-ht  of  the  .12th,  I  confined  the  men  to' 
barracks.  I  gave  no  definite  instruction  or  anything,  as  I 
thought  it  was  not  advisable  to  do  so. 

145S.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  this  done? — It  aaouM 
be  about  noon.  Then  all  the  men  off  duty  were  confined  to 
barracks  for  the  afternoon  and  evening,  except  the  married 
men,  who  Avere  allowed  to  g-o  to  their  homes  for  meals.  Every- 
thing went  on  quite  in  a  normal  manner  until  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  e\ening,  when  we  received  information  that  there  was 
some  disturbances  in  Adderley  Street.  A  later  message  said 
that  crowds  were  attacking  the  CTerinan  Club  at  the  top  of 
Strand  Street.  I  gathered  from  that  what  the  nature  of  the 
disturbance  must  be,  and  I  called  out  all  the  men  available 
and  ])roceeded  down  towards  the  German  Club.  I  met  a  large 
procession  in  Bureau-street.  This  procession  was  composed 
of  many  soldiers  and  a  lot  of  the  public.  I  suppose  something 
between  TOO  and  a  thousand  ])eople,  possibly.  These  people 
wended  their  way  along  the  street  to  Koch  &  Dixie's  before 
I  saw  any  demonstration  of  violence.  That  then  took  the- 
sha])e  of  breaking  windoA\s  with  stones.  They  Avere  then, 
pursued  to  Strand  Street,  where  they  attacked  S])ilhaus'  place,, 
but  there  the  police  were  able  to  keep. them  at  bay  for  some 
time.  An  officer  of  the  Defence  Force,  Major  AVynne,  asked 
the  soldiers  to  v.iihdraw  and  go  home  and  behave  themselves, 
but  Hull  had  no  elfeci  on  them,  and  they  still  attacked  the 
place.  One  soldier  I  saw,  one  of  the  South  African  Ordnance 
Corps,  shouted  "  Come  on,  boys,  let  us  burn  it  down.  I  will 
lead  you."  He  Mas  quite  near  to  me  at  that  time.  I  was  on 
horseback.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  attacking  the  building  alone.  Nobody  l-ol- 
lowed  him.  I  gave  instiuctions  for  his  arrest.  After  he 
was  arrested,  he  struggled  violently  at  the  door,  and  the 
police  Avho  were  struggding  Avith  him  Aartually  burst  it  open. 
Then  soldiers  and  civilians  and  eA'erybody  crowded  round 
and  such  Avas  the  position  of  the  police  that  I  ordered  him  to 
be  set  at  liberty,   and  that  Avas  done. 

1459.  Was  that  man  subsequently  re-arrested?- — He  was  re- 
arrested. 

14()0.  And  ])rosecuted? — And  ])rosecuted.  He  Avas  one  of 
those  Avho  were  tried,  by  the  S])ecial  Court,  as  one  of  the 
prominent  men.  We  kept  the  croAvd  from  attacking  Spilhaus* 
place  at  that  time.      Then  I  saAA-  some  sailors  pass  in  a  motor 
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(•;ir.  I  (lid  not  tliink  there  was  anytliing  of  importance  to 
atlacli  to  that,  but  a  little  while  later  I  saw  that  the  premises 
of  Muller,  farlliei-  ii})  Strand  Street,  were  on  fire.  I  went  np 
there,  leaving"  some  police  in  charge  of  Spilhaiis'  i)lace  ;  most 
of  i\\o  peojde  rushed  ti'om  Spilhaus'  to  Muller's  premises. 
When  I  got  there,  there  was  a  sailor  inside  the  ])lace  feeding' 
the  llanics  with  musical  instruments  and  other  materials,  and 
another  man  outside  was  blowing  a  bugle.  The  crowd  as- 
sembled very  rapidly,  and  one  or  two  of  my  men  took  a 
soldier  (sergeant)  out  to  the  back  of  the  place  and  there  tried 
to  keep  him  under  restraint,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 
After  that  the  crowd  dispersed  and  went  off  in  various  direc- 
tions, divided  and  sub-divided  and  sub-divided  again.  I  went 
back  to  Spilhaus'  place,  which  bv  this  time  was  on  fire,  anil 
then  it  Avas  rej^orted  to  me  that  Koch  &  Dixie's'  place  and 
some  others  were  being  battered  down.  They  looted  hammers 
and  choppers,  and  things  like  that,  from  these  ])remises.  I 
told  ihe  police  to  keep  them  back  from  the  place,  and  I  saAv 
tha.t  the  automatic  sprinklers  were  acting  fairly  successfully, 
and  that  the  fire  was  not  likely  to  get  much  of  a  hold. 
I  followed  the  divided  crowd  down  to  Spilhaus'  premises 
off  the  Dock-road,  as  thev  were  going  to  make  an 
attack  there,  but  on  the  way  some  of  them  turned 
back,  and  there  were  not  so  many  people  at  Spilhaus'  place, 
and  certainly  only  a  few  soldiers.  I  ordered  the  police  who 
were  with  me  to  attack  tliem,  and  we  sent  them  back  up  the 
Dock  Road  without  their  having  attacked  the  place.  When 
I  got  l)ack  they  were  still  at  Koch  &  Dixie's.  I  think  I  ant 
relating  the  affair  in  its  sequence,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
It  is  difficult  after  this  interval  of  time.  After  leaving 
Koch  &  Dixie's  I  followed  them  up  to  Burmeister's,  where 
I  found  them  attacking  the  place,  and  that  of  another  Ger- 
man iinnied  Hildebrand.  I  rode  in  amongst  the  crowd,  and 
tlierc  was  some  active  opiiosition  shown  to  the  police  at  that 
]da<-c.  I  called  out  to  some  men  to  come  forward  and  assist 
me  in  stopping  the  looting  that  I  saw  was  going  on,  and  ■^hese 
men  did  so.  Then  I  heard  them  say  tliat  they  were  going  to 
the  Eoyal  Hotel,  and  I  sent  the  police  ahead  of  them  to  that 
place.  In  moving  along  Longmarket-street  the  crowd  tried 
to  attack  the  place  of  business  of  Muller,  the  optician,  but  I 
shouted  to  them  that  there  were  no  Germans  there  and  tliev 
desisted.  They  were  a  very  noisy  crowd.  As  the  ])olicc  had 
anticii)ated  their  arrival  at  the  Royal  Hotel  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  attacking  that  place,  though  they  did  bre;ik  some  of 
the  windows.  They  did  not  get  insi(U'.  Then  they  thought 
thev  would  have  another  look  at  the  Gernian  Club  at  the  top 
of  Plein-street,  but  when  they  got  there  they  found  tliat  the 
building  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Me- 
[S.C.  7-16.] 
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cliaiiical  ^rraiis])()rt  Corps,  and  ii  was  no  use  tlieir  attacking 
that  place.  After  that  1  proceeded  to  the  Dock-road  witli  au- 
f)ther  mob  that  was  going  down  tliere.  Tliey  Avere  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  object,  as  I  managed  to  persuade  some  soldiers 
who  were  going  down  tliere  that  they  were  only  making  mis- 
<-hiof  witli  coloured  men,  who  hy  this  time  had  turned  out, 
<tnd  helping  them  to  destroy  property,  and  the  soldiers  sepmed 
to  scorn  this  idea  and  retired,  all  the  others  were  pursued  by 
police,  and  prevented  from  attacking  the  premises.  On  the 
way  back  the  crowd  attacked  a  man's  place  in  Upper  AVater- 
kant-street,  his  name  was  also  Muller,  but  that  ])lace  was  just 
saved  through  the  action  of  the  ])oli('e,  although  some  win- 
dows Avere  broken.  Then  the  people  began  to  go  away,  about 
half-past  10  to  11  o'clock. 

1461.  So  these  riots  w^ere  over  by  about  11  o'clock? — They 
were  quite  over  by  eleven. 

1462.  How  many  places  were  burned  down? — There  were 
several  of  them  damaged,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  all 
l)urned.  MuUer's  place  was  totally  destroyed,  Spilhaus'  was 
very  badly  damaged,  and  so  Avas  Koch  &  Dixie's.  An  at- 
tem])t  was  made  to  set  fire  to  MuUer's  place  in  Upper  Water- 
Icant-street,  but  that  was  not  successful.  Several  attempts 
Avere  also  made  to  destroy  the  Koyal  Hotel.  These  arc  all  the 
places  that  I  have  personal  knowTedge  of. 

1463.  How  many  premises  did  the  police  succeed  in  saving? 
— To  m}'  personal  knowledge  they  saved  S]nlhaus'  premises, 
Dock-road,  twice;  they  saved  the  premises  of  Muller  in  (Jpper 
Waterkant-street,  and  the  Royal  Hotel.  Those  are  the  ]^laces 
that  I  know  of. 

1464.  AVhat  steps  did  you  take  to  ])reA'ent  the  destruction 
and  the  burning  of  property? — I  told  the  police  under  me  to 
use  as  much  force  as  they  thought  fit,  without  incurring  the 
absolute  displeasure  of  the  soldiery,  and  not  to  lose  their  tem- 
|)ers,  so  that  we  might  not  get  into  conflict  with  the  soldiers, 
because  if  that  had  happened  we  should  have  been,  in  my 
0])inion,  much  worse  off  than  before.  If  they  had  singled 
out  for  attack,  we  should  haA^e  had  a  conflict  with  them  that 
Avould  haA'e  kei^t  us  well  engaged  all  the  time,  and  meauAvhile 
the  hooligan  element  would  liaA^e  been  free  to  work  their  own 
Avill  in  the  toAvn. 

1465.  Were  there  a  great  number  of  soldiers  in  the  crowd? 
— Quite  a  large  number. 

1466.  Did  they  have  their  side-arms? — Yes. 

146T.  Were  the  police  armed? — No,  exce])t  for  their  batons. 
'Hie  men  of  the  mounted  force  always  carry  rcA'olvers,  but  the 
foot  i)olice  were  not  armed  on  that  occasion. 

146(S.  Why  not? — Because  I  considered  it  was  quite  inad- 
A'isablo  to  haA-e  them  armed. 
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14()9.  Did  you  <iive  auy  orders  tliat  tliey  were  not  to  carry 
arms!"' — I  did  not  give  them  or<lers  to  carry  arms. 

1470.  Unless  yoii  gave  orders  tliev  would  not  carry  tliem? — 
Xo. 

1471.  We  liave  evidence  liere  from  one  witness  tliat  the 
police  in  front  of  R.  Muller's  premises  were  armed  with  rifles 
whilst  the  crowd  was  there? — It  is  qnite  incorrect.  IS^one  of 
the  police  carried  rifles. 

1472.  You  say  that  a  lot  of  windows  were  broken? — Yes, 
-quite  a  number. 

1473.  By  throwing  stones? — Yes. 

1474.  Where  did  the  crowd  get  the  stones  from?  Xot  from 
the  streets,  surely? — Yes,  I  saw  them  picking  up  stones  in 
the  streets  at  Koch  &  Dixie's  nud  Muller's.  Some  of  these 
streets  are  macadamised,  Stiand  Street  in  particular. 

1475.  Did  you  make  any  enquiries  afterAvards  to  ascertain 
whether  the  thing'  hnd  been  organised  beforehand?- — I  am 
aw;ire  that  that  was  reported,  but  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
tactics  of  the  crowd,  and  their  "'oino-  first  to  the  German 
Club,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  Mechanical 
Transport  Department,  I  am  (;[uite  ■satisfied  that  there  was 
no  organisation  about  the  matter.  It  was  not  an  organised 
attack. 

1476.  We  have  evidence  that  there  were  rumours  on  the 
morning*  of  the  13tli  of  May  that  there  would  be  a  movement 
against  the  Germans  on  that  night,  to  destroy  their  property? 
— I  dare  say  the  people  were  apprehensive,  seeing  what  had 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  Johannesburg  on  the  previous  night.  I  had  three  or  four 
applications  myself  for  assistance  to  guard  their  premises, 
but,  as  an  official,  whilst  I  thought  there  might  be  a  proba- 
bility of  such  happenings,  I  never  thought  or  dreamed  that 
soldiers  would  take  part  in  it.  It  never  entered  my  thoughts 
that  that  would  happen. 

1477.  Did  you  think  there  would  be  rioting  without  sol- 
diers?— I  did  not  expect  anything  here,  because  we  are  a 
peaceful  community  in  Cape  Town. 

1478.  You  did  not  think  the  soldiers  would  take  part  in  it? 
— I  had  heard,  as  I  said,  that  the  entry  of  General  Botha 
into  Windhuk  might  give  rise  to  a  little  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  Salt  River  workmen,  but  I  never  thought  there 
Avould  be   any  damage   done  to  property. 

1479.  Did  you  not  think  it  advisal)le,  in  view  of  what  had 
been  done  in  Johannesburg  and  elscAvhere  by  viots  it  would 
Toe  well  to  take  precautionary  measures  to  quell  any  disturb- 
ances of  that  kind  at  their \start? — I  did  so.  I  kept  every 
available  man  in  barracks. 

1480.  How  many  did  you  have  in  barracks? — About  270, 
Toughly. 

rs;c.  7—16.1 
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1481.  And  if  these  men  had  been  posted  in  time  at  the 
places  wlicre  the  (ierman  property  was  attacked,  would  not 
that  have  had  the  effect  of  ])reventing'  this  destruction  of  pro- 
]ierty? — There  was  no  evidence  to  sliow  that,  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  attack  any  (Tcrnian  i)ioperty  or  anything,-  else. 
Some  German  people  felt  nervous  about  their  pioperties,  I 
have  no  doubt,  seeing  Avhat  had  occuied  in  Johannesburg  and 
elsewhere,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  advisable  to  post  the  men 
at  such  places,  a  sit  would  only  suggest  that  we  were  antici- 
pating such  a  thing,  and  it  might  be  the  means  of  guiding 
people,  if  so  disposed,  to  the  knowledge  that  those  were  the 
properties  of   Germans. 

.1482.  But  such  well-knoun  premises  as  those  of  II.  Muller. 
All  the  ])eople  would  know  that  that  was  his  place? — I  dare 
say  many  people  did  know  that. 

1483.  So  that  the  fact  of  the  police  being  there  would  not 
have  further  advertised  a  fact  that  was  well  known? — Still, 
it  might  have  acted  as  a  suggestion  that  the  authorities  weie 
expecting  such  an  attack  as  took  place  in  Johannesburg. 

1484.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  display  of  force  at  the  be- 
ginning would  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  these  disturb- 
ances?— AVe  had  a  dis])lay  of  force  outside  SpiHiaus",  but  that 
Avas  not  successful. 

1485.  What  happened  at  Spilhaus'  place? — Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there,  were  thirty  police  and  two  of&cers  and 
a  military  officei-  there,  trying  to  counsel  the  soldiers,  that 
did  not  deter  them  from  breaking  the  cordon  and  attacking 
the    property. 

1486.  What  di<l  they  do  to  the  property  ? — They  burned  it 
down,  finally,  after  I  left  to  go  to  Muller's. 

1487.  Still,  the  fact  of  the  police  being  there  prevented 
its  being  burned  down  at  that  time  you  were  there? — -lust  for 
the  moment.  We  had  not  enouyh  men  to  o'o  round  all  the 
properties. 

1488.  After  you  withdrew  your  men  from  there  the  mob 
came  back  and  did  the  damage? — ^We  had  to  withdraw  some 
of  theiii. 

1489.  Is  there  anything  yon  Avisli  to  add? — I  can  only  say 
I  ihink  the  ])olice  acted  very  well  under  most  trying  and 
difficult  circumstances.  They  preserved  their  tempers  except 
in  one  instance,  and  I  think  they  acted  very  well,  especially 
as  we  have  a  lot  of  young  officers.  They  kept  their  heads  and 
remained  cool. 

1490.  Could  not  you  have  obtained  some  assistance  from 
the  Defence  authorities? — We  had  three  pickets  belonging  to 
the  military,  but  really  I  found  them  of  very  little  use.  I 
tried  to  get  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  picket  in  Plein  Street 
to  move  them  about.  ITe  said  they  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  crowd.      1   said   "  Afake  thorn   (btublc,"   ajul  he  snid   "We- 
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caunot  do  that.  The  people  are  obstructing-  the  way,  and  we 
cannot  run  Iheni  down." 

1491.  How  many  mounted  men  Lad  yow't — 'l\\('nly.  The 
])e()p]e  seemed  to  resist  any  spirited  movement.  When  we 
interfered  witli  tlie  soldiers  the  S])ectators  ceased  to  1)0  passive 
and  became  (juiie  actixe  sujjporters  of  the  military. 

14f)'J.  Vou  were  under  the  impression  that  a  display  of  force 
would  ar(msc>  tlie  mob?— T  did  think  so.  I  do  not  know  what 
force  won  hi  have  been  equal  to  tlie  occasion — certainly  no 
reasonable  force  would  have  been  equal  to  it.  I  am  positively 
certain  that  a  display  of  foice  Avonld  have  aggravated  them, 
and  that  the  situaticui  would  have  Ix^en  more  critical  than  it 
was. 

1493.  ^1//".  ScJnveizer.J  Koch  and  Dixie's  place  was  de- 
stroyed?— Pai'tilTlly,  but  it  was  the  automatic  s])rinklers  that 
saved  it.      They  acted  well. 

1494.  Arid  the  German  ClubP — The  (lerman  Club  was- 
occupied  by  the  miKtary,  yet  it  was  the  first  place  attacked, 
showino:  to  my  niina  that  there  was  no  orp'anised  plan  of  de- 
struction . 

1495.  Then  S])ilhaus'  ])lace  in  tlie  Dock-road  was  saved? — 
Yes. 

14!)b.  Their  otht>r  [dace  was  burned? — It  was  partially  de- 
stroyed. 

1497.  What  was  tlie  reason  they  went  to  tlie  Eoyal  Hotel? — 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  the  manager  is  a  German 
by  extraction.     I  think  he  is  naturalised.     He  is  still  here. 

1498.  Why  has  he  not  been  interned? — I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  internment  of  enemy  subjects.  That  is  dealt  with 
by  the  De])uty  Commissioner.  There  was  no  fire  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  was  done.  That 
to  a  great  extent  was  saved  by  the  police  being  there  before 
the  mob.  There  were  other  properties  close  by  that  were  at- 
tacked, but  most  of  them  were  saA'ed.  I  could  not  account 
for  there  lieing  so  many  soldiers  mixed  up  with  the  crowd,  as 
they  were  stationed  out  at  Eosebank. 

1499.  You  do  not  think  that  they  took  a  special  part  in 
these  attacks? — I  do  not  think  so  for  one  moment.  I  after- 
wards tiied  to  find  out  from  their  officers  in  the  camps  whether 
there  was  any  such  idea  or  organisation;  but  I  was  not  success- 
ful. I  s])ok-e  to  the  officers  of  the  pickets  when  they  came  in, 
and  they  seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  an  idea  that  their  men 
were  ]iarties  in  advance  to  these  proceedings. 

1500.  Cliainuan .\  Did  you  take  steps  to  arrest  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Defence  Force  who  had  taken  a  leading  part? — 
Yes.  The  man  Kenny  -was  arrested  at  the  time,  and  put  at 
the  back"  of  the  crowd  at  Muller's  premises.  Subsequently 
others  were  arrested,  but  that  part  of  the  business  lay  with 
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the  Criminal  1  iivestigatioii  Department.  Tliey  liad  to  make 
tliese  airesis  afterAvarcls.  I  told  ])olice  to  lot  the  Detective 
De])aitn\eiit  know  wlio  were  the  people  whom  they  saw  takin<^ 
a   ])r()miiieiil    [)art. 

1501.  How  many  oi  these  people  were  arrested? — Tliere 
weie  21  of  them  arrested  sul)sequentl3^ 

1502.  •//■.  ScJnreizer.'\  Yon  say  Unit  yon  saw  some  sailors 
jjassing  ill  a  luotor  car,  aud  tlien  j'on  saw  the  reflection  of 
flames y — It  is  possilile  that  the  fire  at  [Mnller's  was  started  by 
them. 

1503.  Mr.  rdu,  dcr  llict."\  Yon  nsed  all  the  ]>iecantions  you 
conld  possibly  take  in  this  nuitter? — 1  consider  that  I  did. 

1504.  That  is,  at  the  beginning  you  did  not  think  tliere  was 
any  real  danger? — Up  to  8  o'clock  there  was  not  the  slightest 
indication. 

1505.  And  after  eight  o'clock  it  had  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  you  thought  it  inadvisable  to  use  force? — We  tried 
foice. 

1506.  AVhere  did  you  try  force? — At  Spilhaus'. 

1507.  What  do  you  mean  by  force? — Trying  to  arrest  a 
man  and  locking  him  uji,  but  we  found  we  could  not  do  it. 

1508.  Did  the  ])olice  at  any  time  take  out  their  batons  and 
try  to  beat  the  people  back? — They  did  not  apply  that  kihd  of 
force. 

1509.  Some  capital  was  made  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
you  did  not  use  force,  and  you  did  iiot  arrest  this  mail.  You 
say  that  you  did  not  iise  force  because  it  wouid  have  been 
dangerous,  and  that  you  released  the  man  because  it  was  ini- 
])ossible  to  keep  him? — We  saw  that  whatever  force  we  might 
have  ap]died  would  have  been  overpowered. 

1510.  You  saw  that  the  military  were  leading  the  crowd, 
imd  if  you  had  attacked  the  military  it  would  have  been 
<1  a  n  ger  oil  s  ? — Y^e  s . 

1511.  Were  any  of  these  men  armed  with  sticks  or  anything 
of  tliat  sort? — 1  cannot  just  remember,  as  to  the  citizens. 
You  know  Avhat  a  crowd  is  when  it  surges  along  and  around 
yon  until  the  ])olice  are  perfectly  helpless. 

1512.  You  say  that  the  first  attempt' was  made  at  the  Ger- 
man Club? — That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  any  at- 
tack being  made. 

1513.  And  that  was  in  the  occujiation  of  the  military? — 
Yes,  the  Mechanical  Trans])ort  had  tlieir  ])lace  there. 

1514.  A  prominent  military  man  was  this  man  Kenny. 
Is  he  the  same  man  who  was  afterAvards  arrested? — Yes.  He 
was  the  man  who  incited  them  in  the  first  instance. 

1515.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorsfcr.']  Y^ou  knew  beforehand  that  some- 
Ihing  was  going  to  hap]ien,  and  for  that  reason  you  gave  in- 
struction lo  your  ])(dice? — Y^es. 
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1516.  They  were  to  remain  \\\  barracks? — Yes.  All  I  knew 
then  was  that  these  boilermakers  were  going"  to  celebrate 
Greneral  Botha's  entry  into  Windhnk. 

1517.  And  you  thought  some  mischief  was  going  to  happen? 
— You  know  what  boilermakers  are.  They  are  a  boisterous 
set  of  people. 

1518.  Do  yon  think  that  the  number  of  police  you  had, 
about  270,  was  sufficient  to  cope  with  these  disturbances, 
before  they  happened  ? — I  thought  they  were  sufficient  to  co]»e 
with   almost   anything  that   could   happen   in   Cape    Town. 

1519.  We  have  only  heard  of  a  feAv  places  that  were  actually 
burned.  As  far  as  I  know  there  were  only  Muller's  and 
Spilhaus'  P — The  former  was  destroyed,  and  the  latter  was 
almost  destroyed. 

1520.  There  were  about  five  or  six  other  places  attacked. 
Well,  two  hundred  and  seventy  police  might  have  been  dis- 
tributed between  these  different  ])laces  to  protect  them? — 
Yes,  but  who  was  going  to  say  to  which  of  these  places  they 
were  going  to  march?  They  were  attacking  simultaneously; 
the  crowds  were  going-  in  every  direction. 

1521.  But  you  had  two  hundred  and  seventy  police  at 
your  disposal? — -There  were  eventually  two  hundred  and 
seventy  police  on  duty,  but  they  were  not  at  the  same  spot. 
We  have  some  ten  or  twelve  out-stations,  and  there  were 
some  of  the  police  at  each  station.  They  were  not  all  con- 
centrated at  the  one  place.  There  might  have  been  a  de- 
monstration at  Woodstock,  another  in  the  centre  of  Ca])e 
Town,  and  another  somewhere  else,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  police  at  all  points. 

1522.  Mr.  Sampson.']  You  say  that  you  had  two  hundred 
and   seventy  police  in  barracks? — Yes. 

1523.  Major  Gray  says  there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  in  the  streets? — He  is  under  a  misapprehension.  Thi  ?« 
were  two  hundred  and  seventy  ])olice  confined  to  barracks, 
but  they  were  all  on  duty  eventually. 

1524.  On  duty? — They  were  on  duty  later  in  the  evening-. 
All  these  men  were  on  duty.  They  were  kept  in  reserve  to 
meet  any  contingency. 

1525.  Chairman.]  Were  they  all  employed  on  duty  that 
night,  eventually? — All  of  them  Aver*  on  duty.  vSome  caniB 
from  Woodstock,  Sir  Lowry  Eoad,  and  from     other  places. 

152G.  Rec.  Mr.  Vorsfer.]  Did  you  see  Muller's  place  be- 
fore it  was  actually  burned? — Xo,  it  was  on  fire  before  I  got 
there. 

1527.  Did  any  of  your  police  go  there  at  the  time  when  it 
attacked? — To  my  knowledge  there  were  no  police  there  at 
the  time  it  was  actually  attacked. 

1528.  Your  police  were  distributed.  They  were  not  in  one 
bodv? — ]S"o. 
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1529.  How  can  you  say  there  weic  no  police  there,  wlien 
3'ou  were  not  present-'  Yon  were  only  then"  a  tone  time? — I 
have  said  to  the  Ijest  of  my  knowle(lf>v. 

15^^)0.  Then  yon  cannot  say  for  ceitain  that  tliere  ^\  ere  no 
police  there? — I  cannot  say  that  positively,  hnt  I  tl)ink  I  am 
fairly  safe  in  saying-  so. 

.1531.  When  the  crowd  attacked  the  (Jerman  Chih,  were 
they  told  it  was  then  in  the  occn])ation  of  the  military? — Yes. 
They  were  told  so,  and  then  they  desisted. 

1532.  Is  Spilhans  htoked  np(m  as  a  strong  y)ro-CTernian,  or 
is  he  pro-Eng-lish ,  or  is  he  a  quiet  n)an? — I  have  had  all  sorts 
of  reports  and  statements.  A  lot  of  ]ieople  re<^ard  him  as  a 
German  with  strong  pro-German  tendencies. 

1533.  Your  persuasion  was  in  the  direction  of  telling  the 
people  that  he  was  an  old  inhabitant,  and  had  done  no  harm? 
To  my  knoAvledge  persuasion  of  that  kind  was  not  used. 

1534.  You  said  that  the  |)olice  had  I'evolvers? — The  mounted 
men . 

1535.  Were  not  these  mounted  police  vou  had  there? — Only 
iibout  twenty  of  the  lot.  There  were  2  officers,  2  serg-eants, 
25  foot  constables  and  3  mounted  constables. 

1536.  Did  the  Crown  Prosecutor  communicate  with  you 
in  regard  to  these  prosecutions? — No. 

1537.  He  said  nothing? — I  have  heard  nothing. 

1538.  Is  Cobmel  Gray  your  superior  officer? — Yes. 

1539.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  what  you  had  heard 
from  the  Crown  Prosecutor  about  these  prosecutions? — No. 

1540.  Mr.  Sampson. ~\  Tliere  were  no  riotous  occurrences  on. 
May  the  12th?— No. 

1541.  Everything  was  quiet  in  Cape  Town? — Quite  quiet. 
There  was  no  demonstration  of  any  kind. 

1542.  Is  it  3^our  contention  that  the  riots  in  town  here  were 
suggested  by  the  occurrences  on  the  Hand  and  elsewhere? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

1543.  Suggested  hy  the  reports  that  came  from  those  other 
centres? — Yes. 

1544.  About  these  boilermakers  who  aroused  your  suspi- 
cions on  May  13th.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were 
going  to  stop  work? — I  knew  that  for  a  fact. 

'   1545.  The  13th  of  May  was  a  holiday?— Yes. 

1546.  Was  there  anything  unusual  about  these  boiler- 
makers  wanting  to  enjoj^  a  holiday,  as  other  people  do? — As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Works  authorities  were  very  anxious 
that  these  men  should  remain  at  work,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  holiday,  because  there  were  certain  things 
urgently  required  for  the  campaign  in  South- West  Africa. 

1547.  Who  informed  you  that  they  ^vere  likely  to  indulge 
in  a  demonstration? — I  had  information  from  the  Salt  Eiver 
officials. 
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lo48.  Bid  yoii  iiolice  who  was  leadino;  tlie  procession  you 
met  in  liuieau  Street!'' — There  were  no  (Uitstandiug-  figures 
except  soldiers. 

1549.  Tliey  were  leading  the  crowd? — There  was  no  out- 
standing figure  amongst  them.  They  were  going  along  iu 
the  usual  way  of  a  mol). 

1550.  During  these  riots,  did  you  have  it  reported  to  you 
that  there  were  lists  in  existence  of  places  that  Avere  to  be 
burned  down? — ]N"o.  I  heard  that  about  a  week  afterwards, 
but  I  had  not  heard  anything  previously.  The  investigation 
of  that  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Detective  Department. 
I  made  some  enquiries  in  a  casual  sort  of  way,  but  I  could 
get  no  trace  of  any  such  lists  being  in  existence. 

1551.  Were  there  any  German  shops  in  Cape  Town  which 
escaped  the  attack? — I  realh'  cannot  recall  any.  I  am  not  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  of  ("ape  Town,  as  I  had  only 
then  been  here  about  a  year. 

1552.  Would  not  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  German 
])laces  were  attacked  within  a  compaiatively  short  space  of 
time  suggest  to  jow  that  this  M'as  a  concerted  movement? — I 
do  not  know  that  it  did.  You  know  what  mob  laAv  is  like. 
There  was  some  suggestion  that  it  was  an  organised  affair, 
and  .yet  1  cannot  get  anything  to  su])port  that  view. 

1553.  There  were  no  outstanding  personages  in  connection 
with  the  riots? — jSTo.  "^Ihe  only  outstanding  figure  I  saw  v.as 
this  man  KennJ^ 

1554.  Who  is  Kenny? — He  is  a  sergeant  in  the  S.A.  Ord- 
iiaiice  Corps,  or  was  at  the  time. 

1555.  Gen.  Mi/hurgh.l  We  have  it  stated  here  in  evidence 
that  you  gave  orders  not  to  arrest  tliat  man? — I  gave  instruc- 
tions to  have  him  arrested  Avhenever  opportunity  offered. 

1556.  Perhaps  you  gave  tlfe  instruction  not  to  have  him 
arrested  in  an  excited  moment? — I  gave  no  sucli  instruction, 
and  I  was  not  in  an  excited  state.  I  told  tbe  police  to  release 
him,  certainly. 

1557.  M)'.  Schweizer.']  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  if 
Colonel  Gray  says  that  you  communicated  witliliim  in  refer- 
ence to  these  prosecutions,  that  be  is  saying  what  is  not  true, 
or  that  he  is  mistaken?  Colonel  Gray  says  that  you  said  to 
him  that  you  had  received  a  communication  from  the  Public 
Prosecutor.  He  says  that  he  received  a  telephone  message 
from  you  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  had     suggested    to  you 

^hat    only  the  serious  cases  should     be    dealt  with? — That  is 
what  I  never  said. 

1558.  That  is  what  Colonel  Gray  says? — I  am  sorry  if  be 
lias  done  so,  and  he  may  be  mistaken  as  to  who  gave  him 
that  information.  I  should  be  certain  to  remember  that. 
I  should  not  regard  the  Public  Prosecutor  as  the  person  who 
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would  o-ive  me  instructions  as  to  what  I  should  do.  "We  sub- 
mit tlie  papers  to  him,  and,  if  lie  declines  to  prosecute,  the- 
mutter  is  at  an  end. 

1559.  He  goes  further  and  says  that  the  mutter  was  re- 
ported to  the  Acting  Prime  Minister,  and  he  got  a  free  hand, 
and  these  prosecutions  were  ahandoned  ? — I  never  said  such  a 
thing. 

1560.  Goiet-fd  Mijhuif/li.]  You  are  satisfied  that  in  all  the 
cases  3'ou  put  forward,  the  Public  Prosecutor  took  notice  of 
the  prosecution? — Yes.  I  maj^  just  as  well  add  thut  matters- 
arising  from  the  riots  were  fully  investigated  by  the  Criminal- 
Investigation  Department,  which  is  in  the  charge  of  another 
officer,  and  is  not  under  me  at  all,  so  that  is  not  likely  tliut 
I  should  interfere  in  the  matter. 

1561.  There  are  no  cases  that  you  recall  wherein  any  man 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  and  has  not  been  prosecuted  ?' 
— None  at  all. 

1562.  Mr.  van  clei-  Riet.~\  Cok)nel  Gray  may  have  received 
such  information,  but  he  is  under  a  misapprehension  in  say- 
ing that  it  came  from  you? — 1  think  he  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension in  saviup'  that. 


Monday,   1st  May,    191G. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rooth  (Chairman) 
Mr.   Schweizer. 


Gen.   My})urgh. 
Mr.   Van  der  Piet. 


Mr.   Sampson. 
Rev.  Mr.  Vorster. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


Mr.   Percy  Binns,   examined: 
{Witness  duly  sworn.) 

1562a.  Chairman.]  You  are  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Dur- 
ban, Natal?— Yes. 

1563.  And  you  occupied  that  position  in  May,  1915? — Ye^s. 

1564.  At  the  time  when  the  anti-German  riots  took  place? — 

Yes. 

1565.  We  desire  to  have  your  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
steps  you  took  to  cope  with  those  disturbances,  and  also 
with  regard  to  any  information  you  may  have  had  m 
your  possession  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  those  disturbances?— 
Yes. 

1566.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  Icnow  of  the  starting  o£ 
those  disturbances?— Yes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  re- 
ported that  certain  enemv  subjects  were  carrying  on  business.. 
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15t)T.  To  aaIioiu  did  you  report  l" — To  the  Departmeut  of 
Justice.  I  did  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  within  three  or  four 
days  of  the  outhieak  of  war,  pointing'  out  that  certain  firms 
— liolfes  Xebel  &  Co.,  Liebermaiui  Belstedt  &  Co.,  Malcomess 
&  Co.,  and  others  were  carrying-  on  their  business.  The  reply 
1  g-ot  was  to  the  eifect  that  under  the  then  condition  of  inter- 
national law  these  people  were  licensed  to  carry  on  business, 
and  so  long  as  they  did  not  trade  with  the  enemy  outside 
they  Avere  entitled  to  carry  on  business.  That  settled  that 
point.  Subsequently  I  was  visited  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  who  complained  that  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  the  I'and  Hotel,  the  Phoenix  Buffet,  and  tie 
or  two  other  places  were  being-  carried  on  by  licencees  of 
enemy  origin.  I  again  wrote  to  the  Department,  and  received, 
naturally,  the  same  I'cply,  that  under  the  then  conditions  of 
international  law  these  people  were  entitled  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness, they  being  duly  licensed  to  do  so. 

15G8.  Eev.  Mr.  Vorsfer.']  You  wrote  again  to  the  Govern- 
ments— Yes,  and  I  received,  naturallv,  the  same  reply  that 
they  had  previously  given  to  me.  It  was  the  same  reply  that 
was  given,  I  believe,  to  every  magistrate  w^ho  pointed  out 
these  things.  But,  of  course,  if  these  enemy  subjects  were 
within  the  category  of  reseiTists,  that  is,  between  17  and  45 
years  of  age,  they  were  to  be  interned,  unless  there  were  very 
good  reasons,  such  as  those  of  health,  why  they  should  not  be 
interned.  Notably  occurred  the  case  of  one  Heuser,  who  was 
the  licencee  of  the  Alexandra  Hotel  at  the  Point.  In  the 
first  instance,  Heuser  came  to  me  and  produced  a  medical 
certificate  showing  that  he  was  far  gone  in  diabetes,  and  that 
from  the  military  point  of  view  he  was  absolutely  useless, 
because  the  disease  had  advanced  so  far  that  he  was  almost 
unable  to  walk.  I  Avas  not  quite  satisfied  with  that,  and  I 
had  the  doctor  before  me,  Dr.  Pearson,  one  of  the  leading- 
doctors  in  Durban,  and  he  confirmed  that  certificate.  He 
said  this  man  had  already  lost  three  of  his  toes  from  gangrene. 
On  that  I  applied  for  Heuser's  parole,  and  he  was  accordingly 
paroled.  Subsequently  I  found  the  feeling-  against  Hueser 
Avas  so  bitter  that  I  revoked  his  parole,  and  I  interned  him. 

1569.  Chairman.^  Had  Hueser  been  doing  anything  special 
to  cause  this  bitterness  of  feeling? — He  had  been  talking  in  a 
foolish  Av^ay,  and  I  had  Avarned  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
keep  his  tongue  between  his  teeth.  However,  he  was  in- 
terned, but  about  three  weeks  afterAA-ards  he  was  discharged 
from  Bloemfontein,  where  enemy  subjects  Avere  at  this  time 
interned.  He  Avas  sent  back  to  his  home,  and  he  was  de- 
scribed as  being  in  such  a  state  of  health  that  he  was  not  a 
fit  subject  to  intern.  He  accordingly  came  back  to  Durban 
and  carried  on  his  business.  That  created  a  considerable 
amount  of  bitterness,  and  that  will  explain  to  some  extent 
[S.C.  7—16.]  M 
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the  feeling  against  llueser.     ile  was  also  supported  by  Lie- 
berniann  and  Belstedt. 

1570.  Who  are  also  a  German  firm  I-' — Yes.  There  was  a 
•good  deal  of  feeling  about  that,  and  also  about  other  hotels 
that  were  supported  by  Liebermann  and  Belstedt  and  Rolfes 
Xebel,  but  nothing  could  be  done,  and  these  people  were  carry- 
ing on  business  as  usual.  That  ends  that  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. I  heard  nothing  more  that  would  indicate  that  there 
might  possibly  be  some  physical  eifort  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lation until 

1571.  You  heard  nothing  more?  Did  you  not  hear  any 
threats? — I  say  that  from  that  time  I  heard  nothing  that 
would  indicate  anything  in  the  direction  of  violence.  The 
incident  in  regard  to  Hueser  was  in  September  or  October  of 
1914.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  May,  1915,  I  had  a  messige 
from  Mr.  Schloss.  The  next  day  was  a  public  holiday,  and  I 
had  arranged  to  go  out  of  town  a  few  miles.  I  had  written 
to  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  the  police,  and  to 
other  places  notifying  that  I  should  be  away,  but  that  Mr. 
Hodson  would  be  on  duty  that  day.  We  always  arrange  for 
one  Magistrate  to  be  on  duty  on  a  public  holiday.  He  was 
the  First  Criminal  Magistrate  and  he  would  be  available  for 
anything  that  might  happen.  Afterwards  I  had  a  telephone 
message  at  my  home  telling  me  that  ther  had  been  burning  of 
j)roperty  in  Johannesburg.  This  was  from  Mr.  Schloss,  who 
was  afraid  that  his  place  would  also  be  burned.  That  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  May.  The  idea  of  Durban  resorting 
to  violence  was  to  me  so  ridiculous  that  I  told  Schloss  some- 
body must  have  been  pulling  his  leg,  but  in  order  to  make  sure 
I  telephoned  to  the  C.I.D.  and  asked  them  v\'hether  they  had 
heard  of  anything  of  this  kind,  or  if  there  was  anything  in 
prospect.  The  reply  came  back  "No."  I  said,  "  Put  a 
guard  on  Mr.  Schloss'  place  and  keep  a  look  out  and  let  me 
know.'^  I  received  no  further  word' of  any  kind,  I  also 
telephoned  to  the  Borough  Police  and  asked  them  to  keep  a 
look  out.  They  said  they  had  heard  of  nothing  that  they  re- 
garded as  likely  to  take  place.  Of  course  in  this  they  were 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  July,  1913,  when  they  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  on  the  Rand,  and  again  in  January,  1914,  when  we 
had  the  railwav  strike,  we  had  no  violence  of  any  kind;  the 
people  were  all  perfectly  orderly.  The  next  morning  I  went 
out  to  the  place  I  had  intended  to  visit.  It  is  about  nine  miles 
out  of  the  town,  but  I  kept  on  the  telephone.  I  advised  the 
Borough  Police  that  I  was  at  this  place,  where  there  was  a 
telephone,  and  if  there  were  any  reason  for  calling  me  in  they 
were  to  let  me  laiow  and  I  would  be  in  in  about  an  liour. 

1572.  At  this  stage  will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
the  position  is  with  regard  to  the  Bornngh  Police  at  Durban, 
as  it  is  different  to  other  places  within   the  Union? — I   am 
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coming  to  that.  Durban  is  policed  by  its  municipality. 
They  have  a  force  of  TO  to  80  European  constables  and  about 
240  native  constables,  besides  some  Indian  constables.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  number  of  the  Indian  constables  is,  but 
there  are  not  many.  They  also  have  the  power  to  add  to  this 
force'by  takiiig  in  special  constables,  which  they  have  done  on 
former  occasions.  The  municipal  constables  have  primarily 
to  keep  order  in  the  town;  they  are  all  constables  and  officers 
of  the  law.  But  their  duties  are  mainly  for  the  due  observa- 
tion of  the  by-laws,  and  if  they  arrest  a  man  for  anythiug 
beyour  a  contravention  of  the  by-laws,  for  any  ordinary 
oftence,  they  will  hand  him  over  to  the  C.I.D.  Primarily 
Durban  is  policed  by  its  municipal  police. 

1573.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  Borough  Police  at  this 
:jtime? — Mr.  Donovan,  the  Chief  Constable. 

1574.  Under  whose  orders  was  he  acting? — Presumably 
^liider  the  orders  of  the  Municipality. 

1575.  He  would  not  apply  to  you  for  orders? — No. 

157G.  You  say  he  was  presumably  under  the  orders  of  the 
Municipality.  Do  you  not  know  definitely  from-  whom  the 
Chief  Constable  would  take  his  orders? — On  that  occasion  I 
cannot  tell  you.  When  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  you  will 
understand  the  condition  of  things  that  was  created.  At  the 
Point,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  and  Harbour  De- 
partment, there  are  Water  Police,  limited  in  number.  Their 
exact  strength  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  on  that  evening  there 
were  available  about  sixteen  men.  The  outskirts  of  the  town 
were  then  being  policed  by  the  S.x\.  Police,  limited  in  num- 
ber. These  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Acting  District 
Commandant,  Inspector  McCrae,  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
8outh  African  Police  force. 

1577.  Under  whose  orders  were  the  Water  Police? — They 
were  under  the  orders  of  Sub-Inspector  McCarthy.  They  are 
Government  police.  The  total  number  of  S.A.  Police  in  the 
division  of  Durban  is  very  limited,  because  it  was  once 
policed  by  the  S.A.M.E.  and  many  of  them  had  been  with- 
drawn for  duty  in  German  South- West  Africa  and  elsevvhere. 
A  certain  number  of  South  African  Police  were  brought  up 
£rom  the  Cape  Province,  under  Sub-Inspector  McCrae,  and  the 
had  charge  of  the  district  from  the  Umgeni  to  Umzimkulu. 
At  that  time,  owing  to  horsesickness  and  other*  causes,  he 
had  told  me  that  the  total  number  of  mounted  men  that  he 
could  assemble,  if  he  called  them  all  in  from  the  Umgeni  to 
Umzimkulu,  would  not  be  more  than  thirty.  Now,  outside 
the  borough  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
settled.  There  were  those  at  New  Germauj'-,  near  Pinetown, 
and  there  were  others  who  lived  at  Mayville  and  other  places 
outside  the  town.  It  was  necessary  that  these  few  police 
should  not  be  withdrawn,  and  so  we  could  not  call  upon  them. 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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1578.  What  were  these  police  doing:'  "Were  they  watch- 
ing' these  Germans  or  g-uardiug^  themr' — Xo,  they  'were 
doing  ordinary  police  duty  in  these  couutrj'  districts,  but  we 
could  not  withdraw  them  and  leave  all  these  people  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  at  the  mercy  of  anybody.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  threats  made  to  wreck  the  houses  of 
these  peo])le,  and  Ave  could  not  leave  them  absolutely  unpro- 
tected. 

1579.  You  say  there  were  threats  made.  Do  you  know  by 
whomP — I  heard  afterwards.  I  was  at  the  telepone  from, 
eleven  o'clock  to  half-past  one.  I  had  telephoned  to  the  Chief 
Constable  that  if  there  was  anything  which  called  for  any 
presence  he  was  to  let  me  know  at  once,  and  1  would  come 
direct  to  town  by  taxi  or  train.  I  received  no  communication 
of  any  kind.  At  half-past  one  I  left  by  train  for  Durban,  and 
I  was  in  town  at  twenty  minutes  past  two.  On  getting  near 
to  my  house  a  police  sergeant  came  to  me  and  said  that  the 
Chief  Constable  wanted  to  see  me.  I  got  on  the  telephone  to 
the  Chief  Constable,  who  told  me  that  something  was  going  to 
take  place  to-night.  I  may  tell  you  that  we  had  not  expected 
an3''thing  would  take  place  during  the  day,  because  it  was  a 
public  holiday,  and  the  people  were  all  over  the  place,  pic- 
nicking, and  so  on.  I  had  myself  seen  the  people  preparing  to 
go  out  of  town,  and  eveiything  was  perfectly  quiet.  He  said, 
"  Something  is  going  to  take  place,"  but  w^iat  it  was  nobody 
could  say.  There  was  a  general  idea  that  there  was  going  to 
be  what  they  called  "fun"  of  some  kind.  ^Yhether  it  was 
going  to  be  an  outbreak  of  a  few  Hooligans,  which  could  have 
been  dealt  with  at  once  by  the  police,  or  whether  it  was  going 
to  be  a  spontaneous  outburst  on  a  large  scale,  no  one  could  tell 
exactly.  But  there  were  indications,  I  gathered,  that  feeling- 
was  growing'  more  and  more  acute.  The  sinking  of  the  "  Lu- 
sitania  "  had  an  effect  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  Tlie 
idea  of  these  women  and  children  being  murdered  in  cold, 
])lood  had  got  hold  of  the  people.  They  had  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  happening  to  a  Union- 
Castle  liner,  and  the  feeling  was  growing  more  tense.  The 
Chief  Constable,  as  I  say,  told  me  that  something  was  going' 
to  happen.  I  said  "What  steps  have  you  taken?"  He  said 
"  We  have  our  own  borough  police,  and  I  have  called  them  in 
so  as  they  will  all  be  available  this  evening."  He  also  said 
that  he  had  been  to  the  commander  of  the  warship  then  in 
harbour — the  "  Kinf auns  Castle,"  an  armed  cruiser,  and  he 
would  let  us  have  fifty  marines  and  bluejackets,  all  that  he 
could  spare.  That  was  to  aid  the  civil  power  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. I  said  "What  about  the  Durban  Light  Infantry?" 
He  said  there  were  a  few  recruits  only,  local  boys,  and  they 
had  to  guard  the  cable  station  at  the  Umgeni  and  the  wireless 
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station.  Tliere  were  not  many  of  tliem  and  tliey  were  more 
or  less  reciuits.  At  the  lilufi:  tliere  were  stationed  a  com- 
paratively small  force  of  Naval  Volunteers,  who  were  required 
iA)  g-uard  the  wireless  ap])aratus.  These  Avere  hoth  sources 
that  we  were  very  reluctant  to  draw  upon,  for,  as  you  Avill  un- 
derstand, the  cable  station  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
as  it  was  the  cable  to  Euro])e,  and  the  wireless  apparatus  is  also 
of  the  very  greatest  imporiance. 

1580.  What  was  the  available  streiig-th  of  the  Durban  Tjight 
Infantry. and  the  Volunteers? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but 
ihe  Chief  Constable  dismissed  that  idea.  He  said:  "  It  is  no 
use.  They  are  merely  young  recruits,  and  we  want  to  avoid 
as  fai-  as  pos.sible  the  necessity  of  bringing  our  own  local  men 
against  their  own  fathers  and  brothers  and  relatives."  Now, 
before  I  got  to  the  Police  Station  I  had  given  instructions  that 
telephone  messages  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Boydell,  to  Mr. 
Kentridge,  and  to  Mr.  Eraser,  the  three  Labour  members. 
The  reason  for  that  was  this  :  It  was  apprehended  that  if  any 
trouble  took  place,  it  might  be  largely  composed  of  working- 
men,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Boydell  has  in  his  own  constituency 
a  most  remarkable  influence.  It  is  not  merely  the  ordinary 
influence  of  a  member  with  his  constituents,  but  his  personal 
influence.  He  knows  the  worries  and  troubles  of  nearly  every 
man  in  Greyville.  Xentridge  also  took  a  certain  amount  of 
interest,  and  Mr.  Peter  Fraser  Avas  the  member  for  Greyville 
in  the  Provincial  Council.  Kentridge  and  Eraser  were  out  of 
town,  but  Mr.  Boydell  came  down  at  once.  I  then  discussed 
the  matter  of  calling  out  the  special  constables  with  the  Chief 
Constable,  and  we  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  public  holiday  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  in  touch 
with  these  men.  They  were  out  in  the  country  ])icnicking, 
down  the  South  CoastJ  up  the  North  Coast,  on  the  Bluff,  on 
the  beach,  and  everywhere.  Besides,  we  both  agreed  that  if 
there  was  likely  to  be  any  trouble  to  any  serious  extent,  in 
tlie  then  state  of  public  feeling  we  should  not  get  the  special 
constables— and  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  mighty  glad  we 
never  called  out  the  special  constables,  in  view  of  what  took 
place  afterwards. 

1581.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this? — It  would  be  a  little 
after  three  o'clock. 

1582.  On  what  grounds  did  ihe  Chief  Constable  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble? — I  will  tell  you. 
I  understood  that  he  had  information  from  the  outside  sta- 
tions. There  are  police  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
borough. 

158;*i.  Within  the  municipality? — Yes.  Before  I  got  back 
to  town  Mr.  Gundelfinger  rang  up  to  my  house  to  say  that  he 
had  heard  that  his  place  Mas  going  to  tae  attacked.  Directly 
J  got  back  I  got  on  the   "phone  to  him,   aji<l  he  again  said: 
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"  My  place  is  going-  to  be  attacked/'  I  told  liim  wliat  steps, 
hud  been  taken  io  aftord  protection,  but,  in  addition  lo  that, 
1  told  him  :  "  Take  all  your  business  l)onks  aiul  ])apers  and 
ererything'  that  is  of  importance,  and  clear  them  away  at 
once.  Take  tiiem  rig-ht  away  to  some  place  of  safety.  The 
Chief  Constable  tells  me  there  is  likely  to  be  some  tronble.  I 
can  hardly  understand  it  in  Durban,  bnt  still  everything  will 
be  done  that  can  be  done  with  the  available  force."  I  also 
asked  the  (Tiief  Constable  Avheiher  anvtliiuf'-  liad  been  done- 
with  regard  to  Baumann's  property,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
already  advised  the  people  to  take  a^vay  their  books  and  papers 
— at  Baumann's  place  particularly.  Baumann  was  then  a 
Town  Councillor.  He  is  of  German  nationality,  but  na- 
turalised. 

1584.  Had  he  been  interne<l  ^ — No,  he  Avas  a  naturalised 
British  subject.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  we  had  in  the 
town,  an  exceptionally  good  man.  I  discussed  with  the  Chief 
Constable  Avhat  was  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  any  possible 
outbreaks  at  different  centres  practically  simultaneously,  in 
which  case  it  Avould  be  a  matter  of  absolute  impossibility  to 
deal  with  them  all.  We  could  not  do  it.  I  went  down  to  the- 
commander  of  the  warship  and  confirmed  the  arrangement 
which  had  ])reviously  been  made,  because  he  wanted  something- 
from  the  Government.  He  had  already  telegraphed  to  the- 
Admiral  for  authority,  but  he  wanted  something  from  the 
Government  to  show  that  these  fifty  sailors  and  marines  should 
be  brought  in.  I  confirmed  that.  On  our  Avay  back,  as  it  Avas 
getting  between  four  and  five  o'clock — we  Avere  some  little- 
time  there  arranoing  the  details,  although  these  men  had  been 
proAasionally  ordered  to  be  ready.  The  Chief  Constable  esti- 
mated that  if  they  came  along  in  half-an-hour  they  Avould  be 
in  time,  as  he  had  some  pickets  out  at  different  centres  con- 
nected by  tele])lione.  Avith  instruciions  to  telephone  immedi- 
ately -Aiw  disturbances  did  occur. 

1585.  Were  there  any  groups  of  people  or  crOAvds  about  at 
that  time?^ — When  Ave  went  down  to  the  war  ship  there  was 
no  indication  of  anything  ])eing  about  to  take  place. 

1585a.  Were  there  any  croAvds  about? — Xo,  there  were  not. 
I  had  passed  the  Greyville  BoAvling  Club,  and  the  people  were 
there  playing  boAvls,  and  CA-ery thing  was  going  on  as  usual. 
On  the  beach  there  was  a  fair  croAvd,  it  being  a  holiday,  and 
tlie  ])icnic  peo])le  were  coming  in  from  the  Bluff.  On  my  way 
back  1  called  at  the  Water  Police  Station,  and  left  an  instruc- 
tion Avitli  Mr.  ^IcCarthy  : — "You  aa-IU  call  in  every  aA'ailable 
man  in  your  f(uce,  and  you  aa-iU  protect  the  ])roperties  of 
Heuser,  Avho  had  two  hotels,  the  Alexandra  and  the  Hanger. 
Avitliiii  a  hundred  yeards  of  each  other.  Don't  you  bother 
abo\it  any  tiling  else  in  the  town.  You  dcA^ote  your  whole 
energies  to  looking  after  the  Alexandra  and  the  Hanger.   Clear 
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out  Mr.  Heuser.  Tell  him  to  put  all  liis  liooks  and  papers  and 
Iwlouarings  of  value  away,  shut  the  place,  and  clear  out,  and 
you  detail  all  your  force  to*  guard  these  two  places."  I  under- 
stood from  him  that  he  had  about  IG  men  availahle,  as,  of 
cour^e,  he  had  to  leave  men  to  guard  the  wharves  and  the 
ships,  and  so  on.  He  could  only  take  a  certain  limited  num- 
ber ot  men,  but  I  told  him  he  must  take  all  these  and  suard 
tho.'M>  two  places.  I  said,  "  There  at  least  will  be  one  place- 
where  there  will  be  a  concentration  of  effort."  On  the  way 
back,  the  Chief  Constable  and  I  saw,  just  under  the  verandah 
of  the  Raud  Hotel,  a  certain  number  of  men.  They  were 
sma,-^hing  the  windows  of  a  man  named  Nettmann.  I  may  tell 
you  that  this  iS^ettmami  was  a  man  who  was  a  bit  touchy  and 
excited,  and  I  had  had  to  warn  him  more  than  once  about  his 
indiscreet  talk. 

1586.  Was  he  a  naturalised  German? — jS^o,  he  was  a  Ger- 
man out  and  out. 

1587.  Why  was  he  not  interned? — Because  he  was  over 
miliiary  age.  He  was  a  man  of,  I  suppose,  between  sixty  an4l 
seventy.  He  had  a  shop  under  the  verandah  of  the  Rand 
Hotel.  I  may  explain  to  you  here  that  the  Rand  Hotel  had  a 
frontage  to  West-street,  and  round  the  corner  is  the  bar  of  tlu*^ 
hotel.  Xettmann's  place  was  fronting  West-street.  The- 
iiotel's  licencee  was  one  Koster,  who  was  originally  of  German 
birth,  but  he  became  a  Transvaal  burgher,  and  took  the  oath, 
and  under  the  Treaty  he  became  a  British  subject.  There 
was  no  question  of  his  being  naturalised.  When  I  wanted  to 
intern  him  he  pruduced  his  papers,  and  I  had  then  no  alter- 
native, and  he  was  allowecl  to  carry  on.  AVlien  we  came  up  1o 
Avhere  these  men  were  smashing  his  windotvs  that  was  the  only 
group  I  could  see  in  the  whole  of  the  street. 

1588.  What  was  tlieir  nuniber? — There  were  probably 
twenty  or  thirty  men. 

1589.  What  class  of  men  were  they? — i'hey  were  respect- 
ably dressed.  They  were  not  loafers.  Personally,  I  did  lot 
know  any  of  them,  but  they  knew  me.  I  said  to  the  Chief 
Constable,  ''  We  have  to  stop  this,  as  it  is  evidently  a  begin- 
ning. It  may  be  simply  an  isolated  case,  but  it  may  be  the 
be^inninff."  He  said,  "  You  are  (ioiuo-  to  do  no  s^ood."  but  I 
had  tlie  car  ruii  right  U])  alongside  the  pavement.  I  jumne:! 
out,  and  said,  "  Here,  stop  t^is."  They  made  way  for  me, 
and  I  stood  with  my  back  to  Nettmann's  door,  and  they  closed 
in  all  round  me.  I  said,  "Look  hrere,  this  must  stop.''  OtiQ 
man  said.  "  Look  at  that,"  and  he  ])ointed  to  where  under  the 
beams  of  the  verandah  there  hiuig  a  figure  of  a  Prussiavi 
soldier  in  uniform.  He  said,  "  Look  at  that,  and  look  at  what 
is  v,ritteu  on  the  door."  It  was  in  shadow,  and  I  could 
not  read  what  was  written  on  the  door,  but  I  'jaid,  ''  This  Ikis 
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got  to  stop.  I  am  the  chief  inagistiate  of  this  town,  and  I 
•call  on  you  in  the  King-'s  name  to  disperse  and  go  to  your 
homes."  They  immediately  started  singing'  "  God  save  the 
King,"  and  the  next  minute,  all  round  me,  they  started  ag;iin. 
Stones  flew  over  my  head,  windows  on  each  side  of  me  were 
smashed.  I  saw  I  could  do  no  good,  and  I  went  out  of  the 
crowd  to  the  motor  car.  The  j^olice  station  was  within  300 
yards.  Directly  we  got  there,  six  or  seven  of  the  borougdi 
police  eaug]it  a  tramcar  that  was  passing,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  they  were  there,  with  instructions  to  clear  tliese  meji 
away. 

1590.  Where  was  the  Chief  Constable  at  this  time? — He 
was  with  me.  He  was  not  in  uniform,  but  we  could  not  have 
done  anything.  We  were  absolutely  hel])less.  The  police 
came  up,  and  I  followed  with  Mr.  Boydell,  having  jaicked  him 
up  at  the  central  police  station.  The  ]>olice  cleared  those 
fellows  away. 

1591.  Rev.  Mr.  T'or.sfc;-.]  How  many  iiolice  were  there? — 
Six  men,  quite  sufficient  to  deal  Avith  any  men  there.  But  by 
that  time  other  people  had  come  round  from  the  Stanger 
Street  side  of  the  block  of  the  Eand  Hotel,  :ind  the  men  who 
had  been  driven  away  simply  merged  into  that  other  crowd, 
and  then  there  were  too  many  for  the  police  to  haiidfe. 

1592.  Ch airman.']  How  many  men  were  busy  wrecla'ug  the 
Rand  Hotel? — It  was  impossible  to  say. 

1593.  It  was  a  large  crowd? — It  was  accumulating  and  be- 
coming a  large  crowd. 

1594.  Would  it  not  have  been  ])ossible,  with  six  police  to 
arrest  the  leaders  of  the  men  who  had  been  smashing  iS^ett- 
mann's  windows? — No.  You  had  to  be  there  to  understand 
what  it  meant.  If  the  men  had  been  arrested  they  would 
simply  have  been  rescued  by  the  crowd  at  the  Eand  Hotel. 

1595.  Were  the  police  armed? — No,  but  I  believe  they  had 
their  batons. 

lf?96.  AVere  the  police  armed  at  all  during  these  riots? — 
Only  with  their  batons. 

1597.  Were  those  your  instructions?  Or  w-ho  gave  them 
those  instructions? — I  cannot  tell  you.  The  whole  thing- 
started  from  this  attack  on  the  Rand  Hotel.  Crowds  came 
up  in  a  very  short  time  and  they  assembled  in  large  numbers 
there.  I  had  discussed  with  the  Chief  Constable  the  advisa- 
bility of  splitting  up  the  police  force  and  the  sailors  and 
marines,  and  putting  them  outside  any  place  that  was  likely  to 
be  attacked.  He  said  "If  you  do  that  you  separate  your 
force  into  such  small  detachments  that  they  wall  be  hopeless. 
It  wall  be  a  question  of  five  or  six  men  ])ossibly  dealing  with 
hundreds,  and  you  cannot  do  that."  It  was,  therefore,  de- 
<ided  to  concentrate  in  what  vou  mav  call  a  strikinfi'  force 
at  the  central  police  station.        T  iook  Mr.  Boydell  oui   to  the 
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Eaiid  Hotel  and  said,  "  Now  you  fjo  iu  auiouf^st  these  fellows 
and  see  what  you  can  do.  I  have  had  a  try  at  them  and  they 
Avon't  listen  to  me,  but  they  may  listen  to  you.  You  may 
know  them  pe^sonall3^"  He  went  into  tlie  crowd,  and  I 
waited.  He  was  probalily  away  about  a  quarter  of  an  liour, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  said  "  It  is  absolutely  hopeless,  I 
-can  do  nothing'  with  them.  I  saw  men  there  whom  I  have 
known  for  years,  and  I  was  told  to  clear  out.  Get  out  of  this. 
If  you  are  not  for  us  you  are  against  us."  His  own  consti- 
tuents said  to  him  "■  Get  out  of  this."  He  said  he  could  do 
nothing  with  them.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  police  station, 
where  the  marines  and  sailors  were  all  waiting-.  This  must 
have  been  about  five  o'clock.  Once  the  ihing-  started  there 
was  no  question  of  taking  the  time.  Telephone  messages  were 
■coming  in  from  all  quarters.  When  we  saw  the  magnitude 
of  the  affair  we  realised  what  we  were  up  against.  It  was 
not  merely  a  question  of  a  few  hooligans  or  wild  young  fel- 
loAvs;  it  was  a  thing  that  the  population  were  turning  out  in 
their  thousands  for.  Well,  before  the  marines  and  sailors 
got  to  the  police  station  the  word  came  that  Baumann's  the 
baker's  in  West  Street,  near  the  Beach,  was  being  attacked, 
and  at  once  a  number  of  bluejackets  were  taken  off  there.  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  question  of  arming  the  bluejackets  and 
marines  has  been   discussed.  The  Mayor  of  Durban,    Mr. 

Holmes,  absolutely  declined  to  be  party  to  anything  whicli 
would  mean  the  use  of  lethal  weapons,  and  the  Chief  Constable 
was  of  opinion  that  if  we  armed  these  men  M-ith  ball  cartridge 
something  would  happen  and  there  would  be  a  tragedy,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  were  brought  ashore  without  any 
iimmunition,  merely  with  their  rifles. 

1598.  And  their  bayonets? — No.  The  Mayor  was  most 
pronounced  on  that  j)oint.  He  said  "  We  are  nf)t  going  to 
have  any  blood  spilt  if  Ave  can  hel])  it."  I  must  also  tell  you 
"that  there  was  a  marked  reluctance  on  the  ])art  of  the  naval 
men  to  have  their  men  embarked  on  anything  more  than  just 
police  work.  That  I  had  had  indications  of  several  times  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  during  the  events  of  the  subsequent 
■days.  The  marines  and  sailors  were  broua'ht  iiracticallv  as 
policemen  to  aid  the  local  police  force.  Their  uniform,  and 
the  attachment  of  our  ])eoi)le  to  that  uniform,  was  looked  upon 
as  being  of  greater  strength  than  the  weaj^ons  that  they 
"Carried.  Now  the  Cliief  (V)nstable  and  I  and  Ins])ector 
Macrae  went  down  at  once  to  Baumanii's  and  we  found  the 
•crowd  had  been  there.  They  had  taken  things  from  out  of 
"the  shop,  ]jiled  them  in  the  street  and  burned  them,  but  the 
c-rowd  had  then  gone.  A  policeman  on  duty  there  told 
me  that  the  ])eople  came  there  and  said  tliey  were 
(doing  this  as  a  protest  against  (jerman  trading.  They 
said  they  were  not  going  to  do  any  more:  lliey  had  finished. 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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One  or  two  of  the  wilder  men  Jiad  attempted  to  start  a  fire  in 
one  or  two  oi  tlie  rooms.  1)ul  the  police  ejected  tliem,  and  pnt 
Gilt  the  fire.  To  <>dve  you  an  idea  of  the  state  of  thinjjjs  that 
had  then  l)econie  manifest,  the  firemaster  came  io  me  in  a 
^reat  state  to  know  what  he  Avas  to  do.  Witli  the  idea  of 
clearin<»-  o^  the  crowd,  he  had  turned  the  hose  on  them,  but  a 
man  went  u])  to  him  with  a  revolver,  pnt  it  to  his  head,  and 
said,  "If  you  do  that  1  will  ])u.t  a  hnllet  thronjiih  you."  He 
also  reported  that  his  hose  had  been  cut  in  two  or  three  ])laces. 
That  crowd  then  went  on  towards  the  beach.  While  they  were 
there,  and  Avithont  allowinf*-  any  sufficient  time  for  the  crowd 
to  get  from  Baumann's  down  to  the  Point  a  telephone  message 
came  through  from  Ins])ector  McCarthy  that  he  conld  not  hold 
the  crowd  there,  they  had  rushed  ])ast  his  police,  and  were- 
wrecking  the  Alexandra  Hotel.  On  that  I  asked  Inspector 
Macrae  to  get  np  twelve  of  the  bluejackets.  A  tram  was  pass- 
ing at  the  time,  and  he  went  down  with  the  bluejackets  to  the 
Alexandra,  to  help  Mc'Carthy.  We  went  back  to  the  police 
station.  I  knew  almost  with  certainty  that  if  these  attacks 
went  on  Gnndelfinger's  place  wonld  be  attacked.  I  left  the 
Chief  Constable  at  the  central  police  station,  and  went  with  Mr. 
Boydell  to  (jundelfinger's  ])lace.  When  we  got  there  there  was 
not  a  soul  in  sight;  the  street  was  like  as  it  would  apjjear  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  We  went  back  again  to  the  central  police 
station.  At  that  time  word  had  come  in  that  the  Alexandra 
had  been  fired,  and  that  the  same  thing  was  going  on  in  dif- 
ferent places.  I  said,  "We  must  make  an  efiort  and  save 
Gnndelfinger's."  I  nuiy  Tell  yon  that  at  this  stage  the  feeling 
against  Oundelfinger  was  very  bitter. 

1599.   Is  he  a  British  subject? — A  naturalised  subject.    The 
feeling  against  him  was  very  bitter. 

IGOO.  Why? — I  can  only  say  this.  Mr.  (lundelfinger  had 
retained  liis  position  as  a  Provincial  Conncillor.  That  wa.s 
one  thing.  11  was  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  resigned.  He 
also  was  an  exceptionally  keen  man  of  business,  and  he  had 
been  very  successful  in  securing  military  orders.  He  was  said 
to  have  received  some  vahuible  information  from  his 
representatives  in  Cape  Town,  whoever  they  were,  who  kej)t 
him  well  posted,  as  a  n)atter  of  business,  with  what  the  mili- 
tary requirements  weie  likely  to  be.  He  was  a  very  keen  man 
of  business,  and  he  sna])])ed  up  order  after  order.  That  mav 
or  may  not  have  been  on^e  of  the  reasons  for  his  not  being 
])opular,  but  I  had  heard  a  re])ort  that  both  he  and  Baumann 
had  been  present  at  a  ban(|net  allegc<l  to  have  been  given  at 
the  rierman  Club  to  ceTebrate  the  sinking  of  the  "Lnsitania." 
That  same  afternoon  Mr.  Gnndelfinger  had  inserted  a  letter  in 
the  Advertiser,  bnt  there  was  an  idea  that  he  had  not  said*" 
enough,  and  he  ought  to  have  condemned  the  sinking  of  the- 
"  Lusitania  "  out  and  out. 
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1601.  What  did  he  say  in  his  let^r? — That  afternoon  I  hnd 
no  time  for  readinfj  the  newspuper. 

1602.  AVliy  did  he  write  .the  letter? — I  believe  because  thert^ 
had  been  certain  statements  made  with  legford  to  himself,  ami 
also  that  he  ouf^ht  to  have  condemned  nnhesitatingly  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania."  At  any  rate  he  wrote  a  letter, 
which  I  understood  was  ratlier  diplomafic  in  its  tone,  and  it 
did  not  satisfy  the  extfemisis.  It  did  not  ^o  far  enough,  and 
that  added  fuel  to  the  lire.  Then  there  was  this  statement 
that  he  had  been  at  the  banquet  at  the  German  Club.  That 
statement  I  know  was  absolutely  untrue,  because  within  a  few 
days  of  the  outbreak  of  war  I  liad  ordered  the  German  Club- 
to  be  closed,  and  it  was  qiily  ()])ened  on  Sundays  in  order  to 
allow  the  laitheran  Minister  an  opportunity  of  lioldiuf];'  service- 
there  for  the  German  residents  Avho  were  still  in  Durban.  All 
these  thin<>s  had  a  cumulative  clfecl.  I  said  to  the  Chief 
Constable  that  1  would  take  down  a  party  of  marines  and' 
bluejackets  to  Gundelfinger's  place,  and  we  must  be  there  be- 
fore the  crowd  came;  we  must  have  our  men  in  ])osition  before 
they  arrived.  The  men  -were  marched  down.  vSub-inspector 
Macrae  was  there  with  me.  One  of  the  officers  from  the  war- 
ship was  there  also  in  charo-e  of  his  men,  and  there  were  also 
a  number  of  the  borough  ])olice.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  that 
niim])er  was,  but  it  may  have  been  six  or  seven  men,  who  were 
in  addition  to  the  nmrines  and  sailors.  The  number  of  these 
men  from  the  shi])  Avas  lessened  by  the  num])er  we  had  had  to 
send  down  to  the  Alexandra  and  to  liaumann's  ])lace.  AVhen 
we  cot  to  Gundelfinjjj'er's  place  there  was  not  a  sign  of  any- 
body being  about.  The  men  were  halted  and  ])laced  in  posi- 
tion right  along  tlie  y)avenient  in  front  of  the  premises,  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  building  as  far  as  they  would  go.  These 
were  almost  entirely  marines,  about  25  of  them. 
Gundeltinger's  ])lace  faces  Smith-street.  On  the  left 
side  there  is  a  road  called  Parry  Eoad,  and  in 
this  road  there  are  some  doors  from  the  main  buihl- 
ing.  Then  there  are  other  buildings  of  Gundeltinger's, 
and  the  whole  l)lock  stretches,  I  should  say,  three 
hundred  feet.  It  \\as  manifestly  im])ossible  to  guard  the 
whole  of  that;  you  could  not  do  it,  and  consequently  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  guarding  the  doors  and  the  main 
api)roacli  by  Smith  Street.  While  we  were  there  I  heard  a 
sound  of  breaking  glass  from  Liebermann  ^*c  Bellstedt's  place, 
down  Soutli  Street,  where  their  offices  wer(\  A\*e  desjiatched 
some  of  the  mariJies,  under  aii  officer,  to  go  a.nd  try  to  orevent 
the  crowd  getting  into  Ijiebermann  &  Bellstedt's  place.  We 
could  hear  the  glass  being  smashe<l  there,  but  Ave  could  not 
withdraw  any  more  men  from  Gundelfinger's  preinises.  After 
the  lapse  of  about  a  (quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ])olice  came  to- 
rs. C.  7—16.] 
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me  and  said  the  crowd  Avere  right  through  Liebermann  and 
Bellstedt'sphice,  and  I  told  them  to  go  and  bring  those  marines 
back  to  this  phice.  They  came  dou])ling  back,  and  got  into 
position  just  in  front  of  (jun<lelfiuger"s.  Then  came  a  surging 
crowd.      They  filled  the  street  from  side  to  side. 

1603.  IIow  many  ])eop]e  Avould  tliere  be,  approximately, 
-there  at  that  time? — I  cannot  say.  The}'  came  on  like  a  tidal 
wave. 

1604.  Thousands  P — At  that  time  I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  anything  beiween  a  thousand  and  fifteen  liundred  people. 
They  came  <lo^\  n  and,  strang-ely  enough,  there  was  hardly  a 
sound.  People  who  know  crowds  know  they  are  most  danger- 
ous Avhen  there  is  little  shouting.  They  came  surging  down. 
"The  front  of  Gundelfinger's  place  was  not  very  well  lighted 
up.  There  Avas  a  fig  tree  at  one  side,  Avhich  threw  a  shadow- 
on  the  sailors  and  marines  in  ujiiform,  but  they  were  plainly 
visible  to  the  crowd.  I  had  the  idea  of  'seeing  if  Ave  could 
influence  them  at  all,  but  it  was  not  possible,  from  the  Avay 
they  surged  forAvard.  They  gave  one  look,  saAv  the  marines, 
and  the  next  minute  stones,  bottles,  aiid  missiles  of  all  kinds 
weie  flying  just  OA'er  the  heads  of  these  men.  There  are  big 
A\indows  there,  and  the  glass  came  rolling  down  from  above 
liricks  and  stones  Avere  striking  on  the  walls  aboA^e  these  fei- 
ioAvs,  and  the}^  gave.  There  Avas  no  other  word  for  it.  They 
x'ould  not  stand  it.  One  of  the  marines  g"ot  his  head  cut  open 
"*o  the  bone  Avith  the  falling  glass.  A  rush  Avas  then  made  to 
the  door,  and  at  that  stage  it  Avas  most  difficult  to  say  Avho  Avere 
~^he  attackers  and  Avho  were  there  simply  as  onlookers.  The 
men  who  attacked  the  doors  carried  croAvbars  and  similar  im- 
plements. 

1605.  Where  were  you  all  this  time!" — I  Avas  standing  at 
Hie  corner  as  close  as  I  am  from  the  corner  of  this  room,  say, 
nbout  tAventy  feet  from  the  door.  I  called  on  Sergeant  Apps, 
of  the  Borough  Police,  and  said  :  "  That  door  must  be  held. 
For  God's  sake  hold  it."  He  put  himself  Avith  his  back  to 
the  door,  and  on  either  side  of  him  he  had  some  of  the  Borough 
Police.  In  the  next  minute  I  saw  the  wdiole  lot  of  them 
simply  SAve]^t  away  from  that  ]iosition — torn  aAvay  by  main 
force  from  tlic  door.  He  came  to  me  and  said  it  Avas  no  use, 
as  the  crowd  had  dragged  him  aAvay  from  the  door. 

1606.  Was  he  in  uniform? — Yes,  they  were  all  in  uniform. 
The   men   pulled   him   aAvay  and,    using  a   certain   expression, 

they  said  :  "  If  we  did  not  knoAV  you  Ave  Avould  break  your  

head,  but  Ave  know  you.  Get  out  of  this."  Then  they  broke 
in  the  <lo(n',  and  the  Avliole  lot  ])oured  into  the  place.  Once 
inside,  they  started  Avrecking.  and  in  a  few  minutes  stuff  was 
throAvn  (uit  and  set  on  fire.  I  stayed  at  the  corner  to  see  if 
I  could  ])ossibly  identify  any  of  these  people,  but  AA'hat  Avitli 
"the  dancing  flames  and  the  darkness,  and  the  constant  move- 
ment I  could   not  identify  any  one  of  these  people. 
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IGOT.  What  time  was  tins? — It  was  dark — about  7  o'clock, 
I  should  think.  At  that  time  the  crowd  liad  iucieased  in 
jmmbers.  To  go  back  for  a  minute.  In  the  afternoon  -vvhea 
Ave  heard  that  there  was  something  likely  to  take  place,  I 
caused  a  message  to  be  sent  to  the  C.I.D.,  asking  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  ])ut  a  man  of  their  department  at  each  place 
where  there  was  any  disturbance  with  the  special  object  of 
identifying  people  who  might  participate,  l)ecause  we  knew 
that  if  the  thing  assumed  any  large  dimensions  the  idea  of 
arresting  anybody  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Therefore, 
so  far  «s  was  possible,  there  was  one  representative  of  the 
C.I.D.  at  each  of  these  places.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the 
crowd  had  entered  Gundelfinger's  place  it  was  a  blaze  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  marines  at  the  side  doors  were 
simply  .  forced  away  by  men  in  the  crowd.  The  Fire 
Brigade  came  up  and  they  succeeded  in  partially  get- 
ting the  flames  down.  Then  they  burst  forth  again.  To  illus- 
trate the  temper  of  the  crowd,  when  I  was  taking  this  marine 
who  had  been  hurt  to  the  police  station  where  I  expected  to  find' 
the  District  Surgeon,  I  was  holding-  the  man.  semi-conscious, 
in  a  taxi,  the  crowd  hooted  and  hissed  him.  They  cried 
''Helping  the  Germans.  Helping  the  Germans."  That  was 
the  feeling  even  among  the  onlookers,  towards  the  King's  uni- 
form. While  this  was  going  on  the  police  ofiicers  were 
present  under  Mr.  Macrae,  and  Mr.  Grimaldi  did  not  attempt 
to  handle  this  crowd.  They  told  me  that  they  could  not  do 
it;  they  had  not  got  the  force  sufficient,  and  any  attempt  to 
handle  such  a  crowd  would  only  lead  to  bloodshed.  It  was 
too  serious.  I  may  say  that  behind  these  men  were  crowds  of 
women,  shouting  and  inciting  them,  calling  out  "Lusitania, 
Lusitania.  Give  it  to  them.  Give  it  to  them."  When  I 
saw  that  the  position  was  hopeless  I  withdrew  the  marines  and 
sailors.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  there,  and  they 
were  sent  back  to  the  police  station.  In  the  meantime  a  big 
section  of  the  crowd  swept  up  Smith  Street  to  Rolfes,  ^^ebel's 
offices  and  they  burned  them.  They  then  went  round  into 
West  Street  and  dealt  with  some  German  properties  there. 
Another  section  of  the  crowd  went  up  into  King  Street  and 
were  about  to  attack  some  })remises  when  Inspector  Alexander 
got  them  to  desist  on  the  pretext  that  a  woman  was  going  to 
be  confined  there.  Another  section  went  down  to  Schlosse's 
and  in  fact  they  were  all  over  the  place.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  describe  how  they  acted.  Sections  broke  off  from 
the  crowd  to  all  sorts  of  places.  Some  went  up  on  to  the  Berea 
and  there  destroyed  the  furniture  of  Mr.  Libermann.  An- 
other section  went  to  the  residence  of  a  man  named  Korte,  on 
the  Berea  Eoad,  and  burned  it,  and  in  the  meantime  some  of 
the  crowd  that  had  come  up  from  the  Point  attacked  and 
burnt  the  place  of  Mr,   MuUer,   the  Dutch  Consul.     W.   H.- 
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Muller  &  Co.  claim  to  be  a  purely  Dutch  firm,  and  they  also 
claim  that  they  had  the  shelter  oi'  the  consulate  shield  there. 
As  far  as  one  can  see,  the  attention  of  the  police  was  directed 
to  those  places  which  were  known  to  he  owned  by  enemy  sub- 
jects; there  was  no  question  about  places  which  might  from  a 
distant  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Germans. 
The  crowd's  energies  were  devoted  to  known  German  places. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  attempt  to  guard  all  such 
places.  Later  on  the  Hand  Hotel  Avas  attacked  for  the  second 
time,  and  the  crowd  having  broken  through  there  went  on  to 
the  premises  of  Baumann.  That  crowd  was  composed  very 
largely  of  ships'  firemen  and  stokers  and  men  of  that  class. 
They  had  wrecked  part  of  Liebermann  &  Bellstedt's  store; 
they  had  wrecked  Rolfes,  Nebel's  stores,  and  by  that  time 
they  had  got  possession  of  liquor.  I  may  tell  you  that  earl}'' 
in  the  evening  I  had  closed  all  the  bars  in  town,  and  the 
liquor  these  fellows  got  came  from  Liebermann  &  Beilsteilt's 
place  and  Rolfes,  ISTebel's.  This  crowd,  when  they  got  down  to 
Baumann's,  found  the  picket  of  marines  still  in  front,  but 
the}'  broke  round  to  the  back  of  the  premises.  Xow  Baumann's 
place  again  is  one  wath  a  very  extended  frontage  to  the  side 
street;  it  had  a  frontage  of,  I  should  say,  four  hundred  feet 
at  least,  a-nd  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  guard  all  this  front- 
age. The  crowd  got  in  behind  the  marines  and  set  fire  to  the 
place.  Then  a  big  crowd,  running  into  some  thousands,  went 
clown  towards  the  Beach  Hotel,  which  was  occupied  by  an 
Englishman,  but  the  place  belonged  to  one  Michelson,  who 
was  a  naturalised  British  subject.  Rolfes,  Xebel  &  Co.  were 
the  lessees.  The  marines  were  taken  down  there  and  })laced 
in  front  of  the  building.  The  crowd  were  persuaded  to  leave 
that  place  alone,  but  they  w-ent  to  the  hotel  adjoining,  the 
Oceanic,  belonging  to  a  man  named  Lotze,  who  had  been 
interned,  and  the  business  was  being  carried  on  by  his 
creditors.     The  crowd  were  persuaded  to  leave  that  alone. 

1608.  By  whom? — By  some  of  the  police  and  men  who  were 
there  and  explained  the  position.  They  said  the  place  was 
being  run  by  the  creditors  and  it  did  not  belong  to  a  foreigner. 
They  also  explained  that  the  Beach  Hotel  belonged  to  Mr. 
Michelson,  who  was  a  Russian  and  a  naturalised  subject. 
There  was  also  a  threat  of  burning  or  destrovinsr  the  premises 
of  one  Bartholomai,  a  jeweller  at  the  corner  of  West  Street 
and  Field  Street.  There  was  some  talk  with  the  man  who 
was  in  charge  there,  but  he  assumed  the  crowd  that  the  busi- 
ness did  not  belong  to  Bartholomai  but  belonged  to  his  per- 
sonallv,  that  he  was  a  Britisher,  and  so  for  the  time  being 
thev  left  it  alone. 

1609.  Up  to  what  time  of  night  did  these  riots  continue? — 
The  people  began  to  disperse  between  10  and  11,  but  they  were 
followed  by  a  lot  of  looters  and  the  energies  of  the  borough 
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police    and   tlie    C.I.D.    were    then    devoted  to    stopping   this 
looting  as  much  as  possible. 

1610.  That  was  after  the  destniction  had  taken  jjlace? — Yes. 
The  crowd  that  had  done  (he  mischief  cleared  awaj^  but  a 
rertain  number  of  coloured  peo|)le  and  a  certain  number  of 
white  people  also  were  looting.  They  were  summarily  ejected 
by  the  police,  and  the  police  prevented  looting  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could.  I  may  tell  you  incidentally  that  some  marines 
-and  sailors  were  sent  up  to  Lieberniann  &  Bellstedt's  stores 
in  Mona  Eoad  to  try  and  prevent  the  looting  that  took  place 
there.  Now,  the  next  morning  there  was  a  sort  of  feeling  in 
the  town  that  enough  had  been  done.  There  was  a  marked 
revulsion  of  feeling  and  people,  I  think,  were  ashamed  of 
themselves,  but  there  was  still  a  considerable  section  in  whom 
the  old  bitter  feeling  persisted.  The  Mayor  convened  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Queen's  Statute  at  12  o'clock,  at  the  time  when 
large  numbers  of  people  were  free  from  their  business.  That 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Mayor,  the  Deputy  Mayor,  b}' 
myself,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hodson,  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  others, 
but  at  that  meeting  there  was  still  a  very  ugly  feeling  mani- 
fest— very  ugly  indeed.  At  times  there  was  a  sort  of  angry 
growl,  like  that  of  an  angry  dog,  coming  from  a  lot  of  the 
men,  and  you  had  to  be  very  careful  and  conciliatory  also. 
The  embers  v\-ere  still  there,  and  very  little  would  have  blown 
them  up  again.  During  the  time  when  that  meeting  was 
gding  on,  a  certain  number  of  young  fellows  selected  the 
()])portunity  of  going  to  the  Club  Arcade,  breaking  into  the 
■German  Consulate  and  throwing  the  furniture  into  the  street, 
wliere  it  was  burnt.  There  was  also  an  attem])t  made  that 
afternoon  on  the  premises  of  the  Colonial  AVine  and  Spirit 
Company.  That  was  in  broad  daylight.  The  borough  police 
did  what  they  could  in  that  case,  but  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  damag*e  done  there. 

1611.  Was  there  any  attem])t  at  police  interference  when 
the  German  CoUvSulate  was  attacked?- — No.  There  were  a  cer- 
tain number  of  police  there  that  afternoon.  Those  premises 
were  leased  from  Eolfes,  Nebel  &  Company.  I  did  not  see 
that  incident.  My  whole  time  was  taken  up  by  wiring  to  the 
Government  about  the  desirability  of  getting-  all  the  German 
prisoners  interned  and  also  about  the  desirability  of  having 
a  trustee  appointed  to  administer  enemy  properties,  in  view  of 
the  feeling  that  had  been  excited.  In  the  afternoon  we  began 
to  receive  notifications  from  the  police  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  resumption  of  the  disturbances  in  the  evening.  In  the 
meantime  the  Borough  police,  who  had  been  \\\)  all  night 
checking  looting  at  places  that  had  been  smashed  open  and 
were  now  being  as  rapidly  as  possible  barricaded,  were  taking 
what   rest   they   could.     The   Mayor   and   Councillors   held   a 
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meeting,  and,  in  view  of  the  changed  feeling,  it  was  decided 
to  call  out  the  special  constables.  There  had  been  threats  of 
further  burning  of  places  and  properties.  That  was  reported^ 
that  there  were  threats  of  burning  down  all  sorts  of  places 
on  the  mere  pretext  that  (ierman  capital  was  in  them.  For 
instance,  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  four  well-known 
Durban  men,  all  Englishmen,  were  the  proprietors,  was  to 
be  burned  because  the  African  Films  Trust,  I  think  it  is,  was 
supposed  to  have  German  capital  in  it.  Letters  were  received 
by  people  to  the  effect  that  if  they  did  not  clear  all  German 
people  out  of  their  employ,  their  places  would  be  burned  down. 
Messrs.  Butcher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  one  German  in  their  em- 
ploy. He  had  been  there  for  years,  but  they  received  this 
notice.  Sparks  and  Young,  who  have  a  very  big  depot  there^ 
received  the  same  notice.  Mr.  Eigermann  brought  to  me  an 
anonymous  letter  that  if  the  Germans  in  his  employ  were  not 
cleared  out  the  place  would  be  burned.  The  Mayor  on  his 
part,  on  behalf  of  the  Munici})ality,  issued  a  notice  calling 
out  the  special  constables.  I  obtained  the  sanction  of  the- 
Minister  to  call  out  the  special  constables,  and  I  also  obtained' 
his  sanction  to  issue  a  proclamation  under  the  Riotous  As- 
semblies Act.  You  probably  know  that  that  Act  is  worded' 
in  a  very  peculiar  way.  As  I  read  it,  the  meeting  to  be  pro- 
hibited must  be  at  a  particular  |)lace,  and  we  were  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  not  knowing  where  this  thing  was  to  break  out  again. 
I  therefore  drew  out  a  general  proclamation  prohibiting  any 
gathering  of  people  in  any  part  of  the  borough  or  within  three 
miles  of  the  boundary  of  the  town. 

1612.  Martial  law  was  in  existence,  was  it  not? — Yes,  but 
we  had  no  force  to  enforce  it.  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  issue  this  proclamation,  which  would  bring  it  home  to  the- 
law-abiding  section  of  the  people  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  stop,  and  it  might  also  act  as  a  deterrent  and  persuade  them 
to  stay  away.  We  called  the  special  constables  together.  I 
had  my  three  assistant  magistrates  busy  swearing  them  in, 
and  then  they  were  handed  over  in  section,  with  a  sergeant  of 
police  in  charge  of  each  section. 

1613.  How  many  special  constables  were  sworn  in? — Be- 
tween 350  and  400.  They  were  distributed  over  the  town  by 
direction  of  the  Chief  Constable.  In  the  afternoon  I  had 
sent  again  to  the  Captain  of  the  warship,  but  he  was  reluctant 
to  have  his  men  brought  into  the  business  again.  The  ship 
was  sailing  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  his  men  being  embroiled  in  this.  I  got  the  men 
largely  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  required  to  prevent 
natives  coming  in  and  getting  out  of  hand,  because  there  was 
fear  of  that.  He  could  not  spare  me  any  bluejackets,  be- 
cause they  were  coaling,  but  I  got  some  marines,  and  their 
were  stationed  at  Sparks  and  Young's. 
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1(11-1.  Were  they  armed ? — They  were  now  armft<l  with  hall 
carl  lidfic  and  Ijuyoiiels.  I  specially  asked  tor  that,  l)e(ause  1 
knew  we  had  now  lo  (l(>al  with  a  <lit'terent  class  to  what  we  liad 
had  lo  deal  with  Ix^toic.  Jiy  staiionin<;-  these  men  at  Sparks" 
and  Young's  not  only  would  they  lie  aide  to  protect  that  place, 
hilt  they  would  he  iji  a  position  lo  offer  protection  to  other 
places  which  had  been  threatened — tlie  Natal  Soap  Works 
and  ^Ir.  Anderson's.  It  was  a  convenient  centre,  because  it 
was  near  where  most  of  the  Indians  and  natives  have  their 
(|ua]ters.  Jns])ector  Alexander  was  sent  down  to  the  Beach 
llot(d  ^  ith  as  inany  of  the  l)orou<ih  ])olice  as  coukl  he  spared, 
and  a  pretty  big'  force  of  s])ecial  constahles,  because  the  idea 
was  that  the  attacks  on  the  ]iea(di  Hotel  were  likely  to  he  re- 
sumed. Othei's  were  sent  T)atronino'  in  the  town.  In  due 
course,  notwithstandino-  ilie  ])roclamations  and  the  stoj)page 
of  the  tramcar  service,  the  crowd  came  down  in  thousands.  I 
have  never  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  in  Dur- 
ban such  a  crowd  as  gathered  there  that  night — the  Friday 
night.  There  must  have  been  certainly  from  five  thousand  to 
l)robably  nearer  seven  thousand  ])eople  near  the  Beach  Hotel, 
and  <lown  the  road  towards  the  beacti.  It  was  one  dense  mass 
of  people  standing  (dose  together.  I  went  down  and  ad- 
dressed the  crowd.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  Proclama- 
lion  had  heen  issued.  I  said,  "  You  are  singing  'God  save 
the  King  '  every  few  minutes;  urove  your  loyalty  and  go  awav 
home.  Tjeave  the  men  who  want  to  attack  this  place  behind, 
and  we  will  deal  with  them.  AVe  have  the  force  to  do  it  now, 
and  we  are  going  to  see  there  is  no  mistake  this  time."  They 
stood  still  and  did  nothing.  There  were  women  and  children 
there,  and  it  was  a  crowd  you  could  not  attempt  to  use  force 
to.  It  would  have  heen  absolutely  im])0ssible,  and  you  would 
hav?  had  a  tragedy.  After  a  time  Inspector  Alexander  called 
on  the  s])ecial  constahles  to  arrest  one  or  two  men  who  were  in 
the  crowd.  The  crowd  simply  parted  for  them,  let  them  g-o 
forward,  and  closed  in  again  behiml  them.  They  would  not 
move.  There  thev  stood.  The  crowd  was  also  addressed  by 
Mr.  Boydell  and  Mr.  Campbell,  and  another  clergyman,  !Mr. 
Eobinson.  but  they  would  not  move.  You  could  not  handle 
them  in  any  way.  There  they  stood.  Inspector  Alexander 
reported  to  me  that  he  had  got  the  crowd  in  hand,  and  it 
would  be  all  right,  and  I  went  back  to  the  police  statTon.  But 
T  was  not  satisfied.  I  thought  theie  was  a  possibility  of 
trouble,  and  I  got  M)'.  Donovan  to  send  down  more  police,  and 
one  or  two  extra  detachments  of  speciTd  constables.  Then 
gradually  stone-throwing  began.  I  suppose  this  must  have 
been  between  half-past  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Presently 
word  came  up  to  g:et  the  marines  down  at  once,  as  the  crowd 
had  broken  into  the  back  of  the  premises  and  from  the  other 
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side.  We  took  seven  motor  cars  down  to  tlie  hotel.  By  that 
time  the  crowd  had  <>ot  into  the  back,  and  furniture  was  burn- 
ing in  the  front.  Tliere  were  3.1exan<ler  and  his  specials, 
against  whom  the  feeling  was  most  bitter.  In  some  places 
their  white  bauds  were  torn  off  their  arms,  and  two  of  my 
clerks  were  rolled  over  and  stoned.  Tlie  men  in  the  crowd 
shouted  at  them — "  Traitois,  Traitors,"  and  in  some  instances 
the  special  constables  got  out  of  the  way.  Some  of  them  made 
really  a  manful  attempt  to  lielp  the  police,  but  the  bearing  of 
the  mob  against  tliem  was  so  marked  that  it  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  if  we  tried  to  use  them  there  might  be  bloodshed, 
and  that  was  also  the  o])inion  of  the  police  officers  there. 
When  we  got  down  to  the  Beach  Hotel  I  got  Captain  Wilkin- 
son, who  was  there  with  me,  to  have  a  bugle  blown,  to  give  the 
•crowd  notification  that  troops  were  there.  I  then  asked  him 
to  send  his  men  into  the  hotel  as  I  wanted  to  save  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  went  in  and  cleared  the  people  out  at  the  butt 
of  the  rifle.  In  the  back-jjart  of  the  hotel  we  found  Inspector 
Alexander  with  some  of  tlie  borough  police,  some  of  the 
C.I.D.,  and  a  few  South  African  police,  some  water  police, 
and  others,  and  we  drove  these  people  out  of  the  place.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  making  arrests  for  fear  of  the  place  being 
fired.  It  is  an  old  place,  and  if  a  match  Avere  put  there,  the 
whole  place  would  have  gone.  We  gradually  got  everybody 
in  the  building  right  out,  and  the  building  was  saved.  We 
had  just  done  that  when  word  came  that  the  Hotel  Oceanic, 
just  adjoining,  was  beins;^  attacked.  We  left  the  marines 
wherv?  they  were  to  guard  the  place,  and  went  across  there. 
The  people  saw  us  coming,  and  they  bolted.  We  found  that 
two  rooms  had  actually  been  fired  ;  the  bed-linen  and  the 
mosquito  ciu'tains  and  so  on  were  absolutely  aglow  on  the 
:floor.  Tliat  fire  was  ]nit  out;  the  captain  of  the  warship  and 
some  of  the  C.I.I),  men  and  others  got  water,  and  it  was  put 
out.  Then  the  fire  l)rigade  came  with  their  chemical  ex- 
tinguisher, and  that  place  was  saved.  We  then  heard  that 
there  Avas  to  be  on  attempt  at  Bartholomai's,  the  place  that 
had  been  threatened  earlier  on.  We  got  there  in  advance  of 
the  crowd,  Avhicli  had  stopi)ed  on  the  way  to  burn  a  place 
owned  by  a  German  in  West-street,  but  occupie<l  by  a  woman. 
They  took  the  stuif  out  of  the  shop  and  burned  it. 

1614a.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  preven  that  b^eing  done!-' — 
There  Avas  no  possibility  of  preventing  them.  Another  thing 
was  this :  at  the  j^lace  occuijied  by  Bartholomai,  there  Avas  a 
very  A^aluable  stock  of  jcAvellery,  A'alued,  I  suppose,  at  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  and  the  whole  of  the  loss  at  this  Avoman's  shop 
in  West  Street  could  liaA^e  been  covered  by  five-and-twenty 
p(mnds.  As  Ave  passed  Ave  saAv  that  they  had  got  the  stuff  out 
into  the  street.     I  said  :  "Let  them  take  it  and  burn  it.     That 
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will  give  us  sufficient  lime  (o  get  up  to  the  big  place."  We 
had  the  marines  aud  sailors  aud  certain  of  the  special  con- 
stables. AVell,  we  got  there  before  the  crowd,  aud  lined  the 
marines  up  along  the  front  of  the  place.  Bayonets  were  fixed. 
The  crowd  began  to  surge  forward  towards  the  place.  I  called 
-out  to  them  "  We  have  had  enough  of  this,  and  1  am  sick  and 
tired  of  it  all.  You  have  done  enough  to  satisfy  any  of  your 
people,  and  if  you  come  nearer  here  we  will  hre  on  you.  I 
am  not  going  to  have  any  more  of  this  nonsense."  They  said  : 
"  You  cannot  do  it."  I  then  said  I  should  give  the  order  to 
fire  if  tliey  came  on  to  the  store.  They  stayed  there  until 
midnight  Avatching,  but  a  good  many  of  those  people  had  come 
there  simply  with  the  idea  of  looting  if  they  could  get  a 
'Chance.  I  gave  orders  to  Inspector  Alexander  to  move  these 
people  on,  and  tliey  were  moved  on.  While  this  was  going 
on,  a  number  of  other  people  had  gone  up  to  the  Berea  and 
got  into  the  Berea  bar,  of  which  the  licence  was  held  by 
Eolfes,  Neibel.  They  took  the  stuff  out  and  burned  it.  One 
of  these  men  was  arrested  and  brought  down.  AYe  had  kept 
the  marines  there  at  Bartholomai's  until  a  quarter  past  one 
o'clock  and  then  Captain  W  ilkinson  sai<l  he  could  not  keep 
his  men  there  any  longer,  as  they  had  to  leave  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  so  as  many  of  the  Borough  Police  as  could  be 
spared  were  brought  there,  and  they  stayed  all  the  night. 

1015.  Were  these  police  armed? — Xo.  They  only  had  their 
batons.  That  night  I  distinctly  told  the  crowd  that  if  they 
attempted  to  rush  the  jdace  they  would  be  shot ;  that  we  were 
not  going  to  have  any  more  of  this  nonsense.  That  practically 
iinished  things  for  that  night.  There  was  a  fear  of  a  possible 
Tesumption  of  the  affair  on  the  Saturday  night.  Nothing  of 
note  took  place  during  the  Saturday;  the  thing  had  died 
down  and  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  hooli- 
ganism. Well,  that  night  we  brought  in  some  of  the  Naval 
Volunteers  from  the  Bluff'.  The  fear  of  any  German  inter- 
ferance  with  these  things  had  by  that  time  qiiite  gone,  because 
the  Germans  w^ere  coming  to  me  in  such  a  .state  of  absolute 
))anic,  asking  for  protection  on  all  sides.  The  idea  of  their 
doing  any  damage  was  utterly  gone.  AYe  brought  in  a  few 
of  the  D.L.I,  men  and  more  of  the  Naval  Yolunteers.  On 
that  Saturday  night  a  prettv  big  crowd  assembled  opposite  the 
old  Town  Hall. 

1616.  During  Saturday  nothing  took  place  ?— There  was  uo- 
thing  overt.  The  thing  was  subsiding.  The  respectable 
people  were  no  longer  giving  their  countenance  to  it,  but  there 
was  a  very  big-  crowd  of  respectable  people  assembled  opposite 
the  Town  Hall  on  that  night.  It  occurred  to  somebody— t 
<lo  not  know  who  it  was — to  try  and  drive  a  tramcar  through 
this  crowd.  We  were  standing  close  up,  and  I  could  hear  an 
:angry  growl  coming  from  the  rrow<l.  The  people  realised 
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that  it  was  an  attehipt  to  interfere  with  their  liberty  of  move- 
ment. They  said  :  "  We  will  throw  your  tramcar  oft  the  Hue." 
The  Head  Constable  ao-reed  with  me  that  they  would  have 
done  it,  as  they  resented  aiiythiujLr  ])eing  done  to  coerce  them. 
Nothing-  took  place  that  nit,'-lit. 

1617.  The  tramcar  was  sioppcdy — It  was  driven  back,  as 
there  was  nothing-  else  to  he  done,  and  the  young  fellows  were- 
swarming-  round  it.  Out  .of  the  mob  theie  emerg-ed  a  certain 
number  of  men,  Avho  said  "We  will  go  to  liartholomai's." 
Mr.  Boydell,  who  throug-hout  rendered  us  a  tremendous  amount 
of  assistance,  was  standing-  in  amongst  the  crowd,  and  he  lieaT'd 
this,  sent  word  back  to  stiy  these  fellows  were  g-oing-  up  tller^ 
and  ran  up  with  them.  He  g'ot  theie  in  a(lvan(u>  of  the  crowd,, 
and  stood'with  his  bat-k  against  tlie  door,  or  rather  the  barri- 
cade, Avhich  liad  been  erected  around  the  premises.  By  argu- 
ment lie  held  them  back,  and  stood  with  some  bluejackets  on 
one  side  and  some  of  the  special  constables  on  the  other,  and 
a  second  time  the  ]dace  was  saved.  W'e  had  the  Naval 
Volunteers  there,  and  we  kept  them  oft  until  after  midnig^ht. 

1G18.  Those  were  the  Naval  Volunteers,  local  men? — Yes. 
When  the  crowd  melted  away,  the  police  were  again  put  on 
guard,  and  there  were  no  further  attacks  on  that  place.  On 
the  Monday  night  there  was  a  big  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall, 
that  had  been  called  by  advertisement  before  any  of  these 
disturbances  began,  to  pass  resolutions  of  protest  against  the 
sinking  of  the  Imsitania.  In  regard  to  these  matters  my  first 
idea  was  that  there  had  been  a  pre-arranged  committee,  and 
that  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  report 
around  town  that  a  telegram  had  been  received  by  somebody 
in  Durban  on  the  loth  from  Johannesburg.  It  w^as  given  to 
me  as  follows: — "  We  have  given  you  a  lead.  If  you  do  not 
follow  it  we  shall  come  down  and  do  it  ourselves."  I  made 
it  my  business  to  try  and  find  that  telegram.  I  applied  to 
the  Attorney-General  and  finally  got  authority  under  the 
Post  Ofl&ce  Act.  A  search  was  made  right  through  the  tele- 
grams received  for  three  days  before  the  riots.  The  thing 
turned  out  to  be  a  stupid  message  sent  by  a  young  fellow  in 
.Johannesburg  to  his  sweetheart  in  Durban,  and  it  was  not  to 
that  effect  at  all.  It  was  simply  "  Look  at  what  has  been 
done  in  Johannesburg,"'  or  something  like  that.  There  was 
no  such  telegram  received  as  was  reported,  as  every  telegram 
was  scrupulously  examined    by  the  Post  Office  people. 

1619.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  letters  may  have  been  sent 
through  the  post,  and  on  these  you  would  have  no  check? — It 
would  not  have  got  there  in  time.  Between  the  happenings 
in  Johannesburg  and  the  disturbances  in  Durban  there  was 
not  time  to  send  and  receive  a  letter. 

1620.  Mr.  van  der  Hiet.']  Is  there  not  a  telephone? — Yes, 
but  my  own  experience  of  the  telephone  betAveen  Durban  and 
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Jolianiies])uig  is  that  1  have  never  heard  any  oue  speak.  11 
wa.s  alleged  that  there  wa.'^  a  telep-rani,  l)iit  we  found  Iherc 
was  none.  (jn  the  day  of  the  l)ig  meeting  I  wrote  to  the 
Mayor.  I  said  we  coiild  stop  the  meeting  if  necessary,  hut 
in  view  of  the  fad  that  such  meetings  had  been  lield  in 
Bloemfontein,  -Johannesburg,  and  elsewhere,  it  Avould  be  bad 
])olicv  to  do  anything  that  would  rouse  feeling  again,  lint 
I  asked  him  to  impress  on  the  speakers  that  they  must  use 
moderation.  In  the  meantime  authority  had  come  from  ihe 
Government  that  the  (lermans  should  be  interned,  but  they 
were  not  ready  with  <he  (juarters  for  them.  1  acted  on  my 
own.  i  went  to  Major  Jilew,  the  District  Staff  Officei',  who 
is  now  in  England,  and  said  :  "  Can  you  give  me  certain 
accommodation  in  the  Drill  Hall  here  for  German  prisoners?" 
He  agreed  to  that.  We  had  then  aboiit  thirty  men  out  of 
those  who  had  reported  themselves,  wlio  Avere  more  or  less 
<lestitute  and  so  on.  I  sent  across  and  got  a  naval  guard,  and 
I  took  these  thirty  men  and  marched  them  through  Ihe  si  reels 
to  tlie  camp.  I  knew  that  if  information  were  given  to  that 
meeting  that  the  internment  of  these  people  had  taken  place 
it  would  be  most  effective.  Consequently  I  wrote  to  the  Mayoi' 
and  said  "  Internment  had  begun;  tlie  first  batc-h  were  in- 
terned this  afternoon."  That  was  read  to  the  meeting  at  the 
beginning,  and  it  was  jusi  what  they  wanted.  The  people 
were  satisfied.  We  had  thought  of  making  vise  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  tlie  Rifle  Associations  as  perhaps  being  ])etter  than  the 
special  constables,  and  that  night  we  had  the  members  of  the 
As.sociations  sworn  in  as  special  constables! 

1621.  Chairman.^  Wliy  did  you  not  call  them  out  sooner!*' 
— In  the  first  place  they  bad  no  arms;  in  the  second 
place  on  the  public  holiday  they  were  all  over  the 
■country.  On  a  public  liolidaj^  in  Durban  the  people 
go  to  the  Beach,  to  the  Bluff,  to  the  South  Coast, 
and  into  the  country.  I  say  that  many  of  these 
men  had  no  arms,  and  in  any  case  it  would  liave  meant  bring- 
ing your  own  ])eople  into  conflict  with  your  own  peo])le,  and 
that  from  the  iirst  we  tried  io  avoid.  Then  the  feeling  bad 
changed  materially,  but  even  on  this  Monday  night  the  feeling 
against  the  special  constables  was  veiy  bitter.  On  the  third 
night  we  had  men  posted  all  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
to  prevent  natives  from  coming  in  and  looting,  and  a  certain 
number  were  kept  in  reserve  at  the  central  police  station. 
There  were  also  certain  of  the  D.L.T.  and  certain  of  the 
Naval  Volunteers,  so  that  if  anything  broke  out  then  we  knew 
the  force  we  had  could  handle  it  and  to  kee])  in  order  the 
-class  of  people  who  Avere  most  likely  to  make  anv  fresh  dis- 
turbances. Then  instructions  were  gnven  to  the  police  to  arrest 
ringleaders  and  ])rominent  ])artici])ators  wherever  they  could 
be  found.       The  ])()li(e  were  not  successful,  and  then  I  wrote 
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to  the  Government  and  su<?gested  that  we  should  make  use 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Fire  IiKjuest  Act,  an  Act  which  is 
peculiar  to  Natal.  There,  if  a  fire  has  taken  place,  an  ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  a  magistrate  either  by  an  insurer  or 
by  the  person  interested,  and  a  hre  inquest  is  held.  I  waited 
for  some  days  and  1  had  no  request  made  to  me  by  any  insurer 
or  from  any  quarter,  but  the  Government  authorised  the  hold- 
ing of  a  fire  inquest,  as  I  wanted  to  make  use  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Act  to  compel  peojde  to  come  forward.  They  can  be 
subpoieued  under  that  Act.  We  knew  what  had  caused  the 
fire,  because  many  of  us  had  seen  it.  I  called  altogether  72 
witnesses,  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

1622.  Who  jjresided  at  that  enquiry  ?^ — I  did,  as  Magistrate, 
It  is  held  in  camera.  I  had  members  of  the  Water  Police, 
Insjiector  Alexander,  members  of  the  borough  police  who  had 
been  present  at  various  places,  and  other  witnesses,  as  far  as 
possible  examining  independent  witnesses,  but  I  found  that  I 
was  practically  alone.  It  is  difhcult  to  say  that  the  police 
were  not  telling  the  truth,  but  whichever  way  you.  moved  you 
were  met  with  this:  "I  cannot  identify  one  person.  I  saw 
people  there  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  and  if  I  saw  them  again 
I  might  be  able  to  identify  them,"  but  from  beginning  ta 
end  there  was  this  inability  to  identify. 

1623.  Was  it  inability  or  unwillingness? — I  cannot  say.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  accuse  the  police,  because  I  myself  know 
what  the  conditions  were  on  that  night,  and  where  the  efforts 
of  the  police  were  largely  directed  to  saving  property  it  was 
most  difficult  to  identify  any  individual.  A  certain  number 
of  the  small  fry  were  brought  in,  but  you  could  not  go  and 
})unisli  these  as  ringleaders ;  you  could  only  give  a  man  who 
has  been  looting  a  five  ])ound  fine.  But  in  the  course  of  this 
fire  inquest  I  obtained  information  from  the  Head  Constable 
of  the  C.I.]),  that  a  certain  communication  was  supposed  to 
have  passed  to  the  Arcade  Com])any  from  their  caretaker,, 
stating  that  three  members  of  the  Durban  Club  had  been  pre- 
sent and  had  taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  property  in 
Orenstein  and  Koppel's  oflfices.  Tliere  was  no  fire  there.  I 
want  to  tell  you  as  an  instance  of  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  the 
information.  I  summoned  Mr.  Ernest  Acutt,  whose  firm, 
are  tlie  Secretaries  of  the  Club  Arcade  Com])any,  and  asked 
him  if  among  his  papers  he  had  any  communication  from  their 
caretaker  giving  him  the  names  of  three  men  who  took  part 
in  the  destruction  of  Orenstein  and  Koppel's  place.  I  sum- 
moned him  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  he  ])roduced  this 
communication  to  show  that  three  men.  Mi'.  Barlow  and  two 
others,  had  been  present  thcie.  Then  I  summoned  the  care- 
taker, a  man  named  Yea  don,  and  he  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance admitted  that  he  had  seen  these  three  men  in  Orenstein. 
and  Ko])])ers  place  hel])ing  to  smash  it  ur).  I  got  his  de- 
])Osition.      [    then    ])assed    the   deposition    to   the    Public    Pro- 
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secutor.     He,   after  coiisultation   with  the   Attorney-General, 
chiirged  these  men.     Tlie  case  was  brought  down  to  my  Court. 
At  the  outset  I  said  iliis  was  a  case  arising  out  of  a  deposition 
that  I  myself  had   tak(Mi,  but  they  said  that  did  not  mattery 
they   were   willing   and    even   anxious   that    I   should   try   the 
case.      Yeadon    was   called   on    subpoeana   by   tlie   Crown   and 
])ut       in       the       witness-box.        He     declino<l      io     take     the 
oath.       He     declined     to     give     any     information,     and     he 
declined    to    affirm.       He    said:      "I    am    not    going  to   be 
classed  as  a  Carey  the  informer,   and  you  can  do  wliat  you 
like."      Our  law  with  reg*ard  to  contemjjt  of  court  in  a  magis- 
trate's court  is  most  ridiculous;  it  imposes  a  maximum  penalty 
of  five  pounds.     I  said  to  the  man  that  he  could  stand  down, 
and  go  and  consult  with  his  legal  adviser,  Avho  would  advise 
him    as   to    his   legal   position.     I   went    on    with    the    taking 
of    other    evidence,    and    when    I    ascertained    that    the    pro- 
])erty  stood  at   a    value    of    £150  and  that  the  books  had  been 
destroyed,    I   exercised  the  power  which   I   have  to  tuvn   the 
proceedings    into    a    preliminary    examination,    and    I    again 
summoned   Mr.    Yeadon.     AVe  had   then  got   him   under   an- 
other statute,  which  gave  me  power  to  send  him  to  prison  if 
he  did  not  speak,   a  power  which   I  have  not  got  under  the 
Magistrates'    Courts    A(;t.      He    was    summoned.     There    was 
a   big  argument,   and   I   told   him  finally  that   if  he   did   not 
speak  he  would  go  to  prison,   as  we  had  liad  enough  of  this 
nonsense.        Then   he   spoke   and   confirmed   his   ])revious   de- 
position.     The   men    were    committed    for   trial.      The    papers 
went  to   the   Attorney-Cjeneral   and  he   remitted   the  case   for 
trial.     I  did  not  take  the  case,  as  I  kneAv  too  much  about  it, 
and  it  was  transferred  to  Mr.   Roberts,   tlie   Assistant-Magis- 
trate,  who   tried   the   three   men    and   found    them    guilty   of 
malicious  injury  to  property.     I  may  say  that  he  mentioned 
to   me  what   sort   of   a   penalty  Avould   be   imposed.     I   said  : 
''  There    is   Justice    Gardiner's    decision    in   the    Cape    Court, 
for  a  more  serious  thing  than  this.     He  fined  the  men  £20: 
but  do  what  you  think  fit."     The  upshot  of  it  was  that  he 
fined  these  men  £15  each.      There  is  a   case  that  well   illus- 
trates the  difficulty  we  had  in  getting  evidence  of  any  kind 
from  the  general  public.     We  issued  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers  inviting'  everybody  who  could  give  evidence  leading  to 
the  identification  and   conviction  of  any  person  to  come  for- 
Avard.      That   was    inserted    two    or   three    times    in    the    local 
])apers,    and   not   a   single   person    came   forward.      I    did   not 
close   the   fire   inquest.      I   told  the   Attorney-General   that   I 
was  not  closing  the  inquest  because  I  looked  to  the  possibility 
as  time  goes  on  of  peojile  having  disputes  and  quarrels,  with 
the   chances   of    information    coming    out.      To    give   you    an- 
other  instance.      AYe    invited    the    employees    of   firmg   whose 
premises  had  been   burned   or   damaged  to  come  forward  ;   in. 
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fact,  we  summoued  them  to  g-ive  evideDce.  One  man  at  tlie 
store  of  Libermann  and  ]iellstedt  swore  tliat  lie  liad  seen  a  Mr. 
Edwards,  a  licensed  victualler  in  the  town,  at  their  place 
with  a  l)ox  of  matches  in  his  hand,  and  with  very  great  dif- 
ticnlty  dissuaded  him  from  bnrnin<j;  the  place  down.  He  gave 
me  the  names  of  two  men  living  in  Durban  who  Avere  alleged 
to  have  been  present  and  heard  this,  bnt  both  these  men 
ileuied  it  and  said  it  Avas  not  true,  and  thongh  M]'.  Edwards 
was  there,  he  was  hel])ing  to  jnit  out  the  lire. 

1624.  How  many  people  were  prosecuted  altogether  in 
Durban? — At  the  beginning  certain  small  peoi)le  were  pro- 
secuted, five  or  six  of  iliem,  Tlieii  there  were  the  three  men 
I  have  told  you  about.  'ITien  we  got  some  evidence  from  one 
■of  the  police  constables  implicating  five  or  seven  men  for  the 
attack  on  the  Colonial  Wine  and  Spirit  Company's  place. 
That  case  was  set  down  before  me.  I  turned  it  into  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  because  the  damage  was  estimated  at  about 
^700.  I  committed  the  men  for  trial,  llie  case  Avent  before 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  tlie  jtiry  unanimously  acquitted  the 
accused.  Then  four  or  five  men  were  ]irosecuted  before  me 
for  entry  into  the  Eand  Hotel.  They  Avere  charged  with  pub- 
lic violence,  but  the  eA'idence  did  not,  to  my  mind,  justify  me 
in  finding  them  guilty  of  inil)lic  violence,  and  I  discharged 
them.  I  sent  in  a  return  at  llie  time,  Avliich  Avent  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  also  sent  in  their  <lepositions,  Avhicli  proved  the 
same  thing — that  to  Inn-e  attempted  to  attack  the  crowd  on 
that  first  night,  or  to  use  force  Avould  ha\'e  infalliby  led  io 
bloodshed  and  seA'ere  fighting,  and  the  almost  certain  result 
•on  the  next  day  Avould  haA-p  been  attacks  on  the  Jiouses  of 
German  people. 

1625.  Is  that  your  opinion,  too?— Undoubtedly.  On  the 
eA-ening  of  the  13tli  May  Avord  came  doAvn  that  Mr.  Siedle's 
place  on  tlie  Berea  Avould  be  attacked.  A  ceitain  number  of 
marines  Avere  sent  up  fo  guard  the  house.  Mr.  Siedle  is  a 
man  Avho  has  been  practically  all  his  life  in  English  territory. 

1626.  Is  he  naturalised ?^ — No.  I  think  he  is  an  English 
subject  by  birth,  but  is  of  Cxerman  origin.  He  had  two  sons 
at  the  time  fiohtinj;  Avitli  our  forces  in  German  South-West. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  several  (•(mi])anies,  and  a  \'Pry  Avell- 
knoAvn  man.  His  Avife  Avas  a  colonial  girl,  and  he  had  made 
his  home  Avith  us.  We  never  classed  him  as  a  Gennan.  His 
place  Avas  threatened,  and  as  a  measure  of  ])recaution  we  had 
to  have  a  guard  there  for  four  nights.  Gundelfinger's  had  a 
special  guard  for  tAvo  nights ;  Baumann's  place  on  the  Berea 
had  a  guard  for  three  nights,  I  think,  and  any  other  place 
that  seemed  to  require  it  AAas  guarded.  If  I  had  to  go  oA^er 
the  Avhole  thing  again  I  Avould  not  act  ditt'ejently  from  AAliat  I 
did  that  night.        The  thing  Avas  too  terrible.      The  one  thing 
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tliat  marked  this  affair  was  that  from  iiist  to  last  there  was 
not  one  single  case  of  violence  to  the  ])prson  of  a  German.  If 
there  had  been  lives  lost  on  that  first  night  I  could  not  have 
guaranteed  that  on  the  next  day  tliere  would  not  have  been 
any  violence  to  Germans,  but  one  thing  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  t]iere  would  not  have  been  one  single  German  house 
left  in  the  vicinity  of  Durban,  if  there  had  lieen  a  single  life 
lost  in  the  defence  of  Geinian  jjroperty. 

1()2T.  AVI) at  do  you  think  was  tJie  total  amount  of  damage 
<lone  to  Geiniitn  [jroperty^ — I  tliought  that  had  all  gone  in. 
There  was  a  report  made  l)y  the  C.I.D. 

l()28.  You  say  that  yini  were  originally  of  the  opinion  that 
these  riots  had  been  organised,  but  that  afterwards  you  came 
to  a  different  conclusion.  Is  <hat  so!^ — I  will  tell  you  exactly 
the  conclusion  I  came  to.  I  directed  the  most  ])ersistent 
efforts-  to  try  and  find  out  who  were  the  members  of  any  or- 
ganisation. The  C.I.I),  were  asked  by  me  specially  to  try 
and  find  that  out,  and  all  through  my  fire  inquest  I  tried 
to  hud  this  out,  but  utterly  without  success.  This  fire 
inquest  was  originated  by  me  because  I  looked  upon  it  that 
if  no  determined  effort  was  made  to  bring  these  people  to  jus- 
tice it  would  be  a  crying  scandal.  It  was  for  that  reason  I 
got  this  fire  inquest  started,  to  try  and  use  the  machinery  of 
the  Act  for  that  pur])ose,  but  every  effort  I  made  to  get  at  the 
existence  of  a  local  org-anising  committee  ])roved  a  failure. 
The  ('onclusion  I  came  to  was  that  there  had  been  a  certain 
nund)er  of  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions. 
They  considered  that  German  trade  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  and  that  all  the  Germans  should  have  been 
interned,  more  than  merely  the  reservists.  I  believe  these 
men  had  met  and  decided  that  something  sjiould  be  done,  but 
all  the  information  I  could  get  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
never  intended  the  things  should  go  to  the  lengths  it  went  io, 
o-f  breaking  windows  and  taking  stuff'  outside  and  burning  it, 
possibly,  but  this  body  of  men  had  not  got  to  the  point  of 
framing  a  definite  plan  of  action.  Anything  they  were  going 
to  do  was  likely  to  happen  later,  but  the  events  of  the  12t]i 
May  on  the  IJand  ])iecij)itatpd  this  thing  at  an  earlier  date 
than  was  intende<l. 

1()29.  You  thought  something  was  brewing!-' — Undoubtedly, 
I  think,  certain  men  had  n)et  together  to  <liscuss  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  some  skction  whi(di  \\ould  bring  to  the  front 
this  question  of  German  trading. 

l()-)0.  Have  you  any  idea  as  Io  Ihe  iihMitity  of  these  men? — 
No.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  find  out  without  success.  Men 
were  all  ready  to  say  that  they  thought  so-and-so  was  in  that. 
0]ie  man  o-ave  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Fellows  Smith,  secretary  of 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association.  One  man  came  and 
told  me  that  it  was  the  univcMsal  talk  that  Fellows  Smith  was 
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at  Guiulelfiiiger's  and  liad  torn  down  a  sprinkler,  and  so  on, 
but  when  we  came  to  make  enquiries  we  found  that  beyond 
question  he  was  comfortably  at  home  at  that  time,  though 
subsequently  he  came  to  town.  Anotlier  man  said  that  Mr. 
Holgate,  a  solicitor,  was  in  this  business,  Init  he  was  able 
to  sliow  that  on  this  evening  he  Avent  about  from  pbice  to  place 
using  his  personal  influence  to  persuade  gangs  of  people  to 
leave  certain  places  alone. 

1631.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  I'Uh  of  May? — Oh.  the  Lusitauia  Inisiness. 

1632.  I  understand  there  had  already  been  some  feeling  due 
to  the  causes  you  have  mentioned,  and  the  Lusitania  busi- 
ness precipitated  it?— Tlie  Lusitania  business  brought  into  the 
matter  a  number  of  2:>eople  wlio  Avere  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  question  of  German  trading.  The  horror  that  was 
created  by  what  we  must  call  the  cold-blooded  murder,  for  it 
was  nothing  else,  was  so  great,  and  the  fear  that  the  same 
thing  might  happen  to  one  of  our  Union-Castle  liners  was  so 
great  that  the  people  got  out  of  bounds. 

1633.  Did  the  riots  that  had  taken  place  elsewhere  have 
any  effect  on  the  public  mind  in  Durban? — Undoubtedly  they 
precipitated  the  outbreak  on  that  evening.  All  the  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  get  shows  that.  The  knowledge  of 
what  was  being  done  elsewhere  pushed  forward  what  I  may 
call  a  half-baked  ai'raiigement  to  do  something.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  My  first  idea  was  that  there  was 
an  absolutely  cut-and-dried  organisation,  but  as  I  went  on 
A\ith  the  enquiry  and  intervicAved  the  ])olice  and  the  C.I.D., 
and  so.  everything  tended  to  sIioav  that  the  thing  Avas  not  cut- 
and  dried.  From  Avhat  I  understand  of  the  doings  in  Johan- 
nesburg, the  croAvd  AA^ent  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner,  but  with  us  it  Avas  not  a  matter  of  people 
going  from  one  place  to  another. 

1634.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  vicAvs  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  jiolice.  We  Imve  evidence  that  the  police 
rather  sympathised  Avith  the  croAvd  and  did  not  always  do  their 
duty?— I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  saAV.  I  ha\'e  told  you  the 
case  of  Sergeant  Apps.  That  man  with  some  of  his  comrades 
went  M'illingly  at  my  request  and  put  himself  in  a  position  of 
opposition  to  a  most  Aaolent  crowd,  for  the  whole  night  in 
Durban. 

1635.  Were  there  any  cases  Avhere  the  })olice  Avere  rather 
supine? — Let  me  put  it  this  Avay.  The  borough  police  were 
ncA-er  actually  called  upon  to  use  A'iolence  towards  any  part 
of  the  crowd.  It  could  not  be  done.  Only  those  who  were 
present  could  have  realised  what  it  Avas.  Tlxe  jiolice  directed 
their  attention  to  using  tact  and  to  getting  the  people  to  go 
away,  to  clearing  the  people  out  of  buining  premises  and 
preventiug  looting  and   so  on.        It  Avas  impossible  to  make 
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iiiiest.s  undoi'  the  comlilioiis  Ihal  proviiiled  thai  first  iiig'lit. 
If  we  liad  done  so  there  would  have  Ix'cii  an  iniiiiediate  rescue 
l)V  tlie  crowd.  This  Lriuj^s  nie  to  an  incident  that  I  liad  for- 
g-ottcn.  On  the  second  evening-,  Avlien  I  came  back  from  the 
Jieach  Hotel  before  they  attacked  tliat  place,  oj)posite  the 
police  station  we  met  a  larg-e  ]Sody  of  men  and  youths  march- 
ing towards  the  ]ieacli.  We  stopped  the  leader  of  that  crowd 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  a  little  bit  under 
the  infiueuce  of  liquor,  he  was  inijjudent  and  insolent.  1  said 
"  Put  him  inside  at  once."  The  police  immediately,  at  my 
orders,  wlii])ped  him  into  the  police  station.  The  crowd 
halted,  and  insisted  on  this  man  being  released,  and  they 
grew  threatening  in  their  attitude.  I  consulted  with  the 
members  of  the  police  there_,  and  they  said  after  all  the  man 
had  done  nothing  criminal.  He  had  merely  been  insolent. 
I  had  just  then  received  a  telegram  from  the  Government 
saying  that  all  the  jtrisoners  Avould  be  interned.  I  therefore 
went  out  to  the  crowd  and  spoke  to  them.  1  got  them  into  a 
good  humour  by  chaffing  them,  and  I  said  "  Xow,  look  here, 
after  all  this  man  has  not  done  anything  serious.  If  I  give 
him  over  to  yon  will  you  go  quietly  away  and  take  him  with 
yon?"  They  all  said  they  would,  but  they  said  that  some 
other  of  their  chums  had  been  taken  to  the  Police  Station, 
and  they  also  insisted  on  their  being  released.  I  got  this 
man  to  go  through  every  cell  in  the  olace,  and  when  we  let 
him  go  he  told  the  crowd  that  no  one  Avas  being  ke])t  there,  and. 
they  all  went  away.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
had  too  much  on  our  hands  at  that  time  to  take  the  risk  of  any 
more   rows. 

16'36.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ihandt,  the  Dutch  Con- 
sul, that  if  tluMe  had  lieen  one  single  policeman  in  front  of 
Muller's  place  the  place  would  not  have  been  burned? — That 
is  quite  possible,  but  Mr.  Brandt  did  not  tell  yoii  the  whole 
of  that  story.  Mr.  lirandt  says  he  teleplumed  down  to  the 
Borough  Police  at  a  certain  time,  not  that  he  was  afraid  of 
his  place  being  burned  but  that  possibly  there  might  be  a 
fire  at  his  place,  as  the  name  of  Muller  might  be  taken  as 
that  of  a  German. 

IG-iT.  To  whom  did  Mr.  Ihandt  send  thi.s  message? — It  was 
received  by  Inspector  O'Mahoney  of  the  Borough  P(dice,  whose 
deposition  is  here.  Mr.  lirandt  says  that  he  sent  that  message 
at  a  certain  time,  and  at  that  time  Ins])ector  O'Mahoney  was 
down  at  Baumaiin's,  and  there  was  noluxly  to  send  out  at 
that  time. 

16'>(S.  He  stated  that  the  message  was  sent  at  (I.'30,  ind 
the  fire  began  at  seven  o'clock? — Inspector  O'Mahoney's  affi- 
davit is  against  that.  AVIiat  Mr.  Brandt  did  not  tell  you  was 
this:  he  telephoned  to  his  own  mail  (Van  Reenen)  to  stop  by 
the  premises  so  as  to  tell  any  people  who  might  come  there 
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tliat  that  was  the  Diitcli  Consul's  place,  but  Van  Keenen 
elected  to  g-o  Avitli  the  crowd  to  see  Avhat  was  g'oiiig  on  at  the 
liand  Hotel.  Then  he  came  back  and,  tiii'liii<>-  nobody  outside 
Muller's  place,  he  went  home  to  his  tea.  Why  did  he  not 
stoj)  there  aud  tell  anybody  that  this  was  the  Dutch  Consul's 
place  instead  of  goini>'  home  to  his  ieay  It  was  during  the 
time  he  was  away  that  this  took  j)lace. 

1039.  Mr.  Brandt  was  asked  why  he  could  not  lune  informed 
the  magistrate,  and  he  said  he  might  have  tried,  ]>ut  probably 
he  would  not  have  found  you  P — It  is  diificult  to  say  where  he 
could  have  found  me  at  that  time.  As  messages  came  in  Ave 
went  from  one  place  to  another,  and  one  lost  all  idea  of  time. 

1640.  He  says  there  were  about  sixty  men  in  front  of  Gun- 
delfinger's,  and  you  say  there  were  about  25? — I  said  there 
Avould  be  about  25  marines,  but  how  many  borough  police 
there  were  I  cannot  tell.  There  would  also  be  one  or  two 
C.I.U.   men. 

1641.  Am   I   to   take    it   that   you   did   everything   in   your, 
power  to  coi)e   Avith   these  disturbances? — Everything  that   I 
ooTild  do. 

1642.  But  you  found  that  the  croAvds  Avere  too  numerous, 
and  they  Avould  not  brook  any  interference? — I  had  tAvo  things 
in  A'iew.  I  AA-as  not  going  to  lose  life  if  I  could  help  it,  as  I 
kneAv  that  any  loss  of  life  that  night  AA'ould  re-act  on  the 
people  AA'e  Avere  trying  to  protect.  Loss  of  life  on  that  night 
Avould  certainly  liaA-e  re-acted  on  the  (jermans  tliemseh-es 
next  day. 

1(34-3.  J/r.  Sani[>soii .]  1  take  it  that  what  haj)i)ened  in  Dur- 
ban Avas  more  or  less  suggested  by  the  disturbanfies  on  the 
Band?  These  distuihances  were  somewhat  sympathetic? — I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe  exactly  :  My  own  idea  is 
that  Avhen  these  peo])le  Avho  had  been  talking  over  this  business 
saAV  Avhat  had  been  taking  ])lacc  in  .lohajinesburg  and  also 
in  England— because  that  had  ainiosi  the  same  effect — ihen 
the  idea  came  to  them  that  they  must  do  something,  l)ut 
I  do  not  think  anything  Avas  prepared  up  to  that  last  night,  as 
is  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  it  was  only  begun  after  the  peoj)le 
had  begun  to  come  back  from  their  A'isits  to  the  country. 

1644.  They  had  been  leading  the  papers  aiid  knew  Avhat 
Ead  happened  on  lhe  Rand? — T^es,  but  th()st>  ])apers  came 
out  in  the  morning,  and  all  day  these  people  took  nf)  action. 
It  Avas  not  ujitil  somewhere  about  5  o'clock  that  they  began, 
and  m}^  idea  is  that  AvhoeA^er  had  been  discussing-  this  busi- 
ness nuist  have  gone  round  and  Avhipped  uj)  a  certain  number 
of  s^'Uipathisers.  May  I  say  someihing*  Avhich  has  occurred 
to  me,  but  it  not  shown  on  these  depositions?  The  burning  of 
the  Alexandra  Hotel  Avas  clearly  the  work  of  some  shi])s'  fire- 
men  from    the    ships    thai    Avere   ahmgsidc^    the    (|uays.        The 
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burning  of  Baumann's  was  also  the  work  of  those  same 
people.  On  the  second,  tlie  Fii(hiv  nij^^hl,  l)y  my  (uder,  everv 
stoker  and  fireman  was  kej)t  on  Loaid  liis  ship,  and  we  had 
for  tliat  purpose  to  keep  the  A\'ater  Police  (\u\\\\  at  the  Point. 
These  men  were  not  allowed  to  «^o  asliorc,  ;nid  1  think  that 
accounts  for  our  not  havino-  so  hhk  li  tiouliU'  on  that  second 
night.  These  men  were  so  enra<>ed  at  Ijcinj^-  kept  on  hoard 
tlieir  ships  that  tliey  were  ])eliino-  the  A\'ater  Police  with 
lumps  of  coal  and  pieces  of  iron  fioni   Ihe  sliips. 

1645.  Do  you  think  that  trade  livaltv  had  anythin"'  to  do 
with  these  disturbances? — Xo;  bui  it  is  al)S()lutely  im])Ossible 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  to  a  great  many  people  right  thi'ou<>-h- 
out  South  Africa  were  to  some  extent  intlucnct'd  l)y  tlie  fact 
that  some  of  these  people  weie  making  monc\'  while  our  men 
were   dying. 

164G.  Let  me  put  it  this  way — you  believe  that  a  number 
of  people,  actuated  by  motives  of  tiade  rivalry,  traded  on  the 
feelings  of  horror  that  had  been  aroused  by  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Lusitania  "  ? — That  I  cannot  say,  l)ut  somebody  must 
have  started  this  business,  but  it  was  followed  by  what  one 
may  call  a  more  or  less  spontaneoTis  movement  (»f  a  laige 
section  of  the  pojmlation. 

1647.  You  have  told  us  that  certain  ])eo))le  were  warned 
that  their  places  were  likely  to  lie  burned.  Did  you  try  and 
find  out  who  gave  those  warnings  ?— Yes,  but  in  many  cases 
it  was  done  by  an  anonymous  tyj)ewritten  letter.  This  did 
not  take  place  to  any  extent,  so  far  as  I  could  find  out,  before 
the  evening  of  the  12th.  The  outbreak  took  ])lace  on  the 
13tli.  On  that  day  telephone  messages  were  sent  to  some 
private  houses,  of  people  occupying  ])roperty  belonging  to 
Germans.  Sparks  and  Young  received  a  typewritten  com- 
munication ;  so  <lid  Butclier's  people.  On  the  13th  and  14th 
Germans  were  coming  to  me  asking  what  they  shoiild   do. 

1648.  You  say  that  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  you  ex- 
pected there  would  be  some  trouble  with  the  railway  workers? 
— No,  not  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  There  you  are  wrong. 
When  I  received  that  notification  from  the  Chief  Constalde 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble,  thinking  that  ])ossibly 
amongst  those  taking  ])art  in  it  there  might  be  some  men 
from  the  railway,  or  from  Greyville,  and  knowing  Mr.  Boy- 
dell's  influence  among-  these  people,  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  get  him  to  come  over  and  consult  with  us.  To  say  that 
the  trouble  would  necessarily  arise  among  the  railway  ])eople 
would  be  wrong. 

1649.  You  would  not  take  them  to  be  more  violent  than 
other  people? — They  are  a  pretty  hefty  lot  of  men. 

1650.  But  vou  do  not  regard  them  as  a  more  violent  body 
of   men    than    the    general    community? — Xot    at    all.      Thei'C 
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are  a  lot  of  young  fellcnvs  wlio  might  he  led  away,  hut  if  Mr. 
lioydell   was  there  he  might  he  ahle    to  cheek  that. 

1G5.1.  In  your  general  view  of  dealing  with  sections  you  ap- 
]uoaclied  Mr.  Boydell:^ — Not  only  for  the  railway  men  hut 
also  for  other  ])eople  resident  in   Greyville. 

1652.  Do  you  think  that  these  disturhauces  would  have  hap- 
])ened  if  all  persons  of  enemy  origin  had  heeu  interned  Y — I 
•do  not  think  the  internment  had  ver}^  mucli  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  more  the  idea  tliat  persons  of  enemy  origin  were  making 
money  out  of  trading  which  was  hrought  ahout  hy  the  state  of 
war. 

1653.  You  want  tf>  lay  more  stress  on  the  trading  of  these 
persons  than  on  the  fact  that  they  were  at  liherty? — I  do  not 
think  the  matter  of  the  non-internment  of  a  certain  u\imher 
of  persons  was  the  main  cause,  hut  it  was  one  of  the  causes. 

1654.  Who  was  responsihle  for  the  calling  of  this  meeting 
in  the  Town  Hall?- — Tt  was  called  on  requisition  signed  hy  a 
numher  of  well-known  residents.  I  do  not  know  who  organ- 
ised the  requisition. 

1655.  Was  there  any  hranch  of  the  Consumers  Alliance  of 
which  vou  have  heard,  in  Durhan  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  We 
have  the  Durhan  Eetailers  Council.  That  hody  had  ])een  in 
existence  for  a  long  time  before  the  war. 

1656.  Was  it  your  impression  that  the  leaders  of  the  crowd 
seemed  to  he  very  well  informed  as  to  the  ownership  of  certain 
of  these  ])roperties  that  were  attacked? — I  do  not  know.  The 
people  we  talk  of  were  all  well-known  firms,  and  some  of  their 
members  Avere  naturalised. 

1657.  W^as  there  any  plan  observed,  or  did  they  take  the 
places  indiscriminately? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  de- 
finite order.  That  was  the  difficulty,  that  tliev  went  from 
this  place  to  that  and  we  had  not  the  force  to  handle  them. 
Gundelfinger's  was  one  of  the  ])laces  where  I  did  try  to  con- 
centrate such  a  number  of  men  in  the  Eing's  uniform  that 
the  crowd  would  see  that  uniform  and  respect  it. 

1658.  In  your  evidence  you  seem  generally  to  divide  the 
■crowd  into  two  (dasses- — those  who  were  doing  the  damage  and 
those  who  went  there  mostly  as  onlookers? — That  was  so  in 
every  case  in  South  Africa. 

1650.  Did  not  those  who  were  dfjinc  the  damage  seem  to 
have  a  more  than  \isual  knowledge  of  the  people  they  were 
attacking? — I  do  not  think  that  was  so,  the  war  had  been 
going  on  for  so  long  that  most  ])eoi)le  kncAv  fairly  well  who 
were  the  Germans  in  town.  In  the  case  of  Gundelfinger  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  men  who  attacked  there  kneAv  the 
place  intimately — they  knew  the  inside  working  of  the  ])lace. 

1660.  One  may  assume  from  that  that  the  attack  was  ])re- 
meditated  ? — I  think  that  GuTulelfinger's  was  the  place  out  of 
sill  the  others  that  was  bound   to  1)e  attacked  that  nijrlit. 
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1661.  Did  tlie  newspapers  publish  (»ii  lliis  public  liulidayr' — 
Yes,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  In  the  ufteruoon  ])ap('r 
tliere  was  an  ar-count  of  what  liad  taken  place  in  I'highuid. 

1662.  Had  you  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  evening 
paper  would  not  that  have  called  the  Bifle  Associations  outy — 
No.  They  were  all  away  out  of  town.  Our  main  difficulty 
was  that  this  took  ])lace  on  a  ])ublic  holiday,  and  on  a  public 
holiday  in  Durban  the  ])eo])le  are  all  over  the  ])lace.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  the  ranks  of  the  Association  had  been  thinned  by 
the  men  who  had  gone  oft'  to  German  West. 

1663.  On  the  matter  of  the  action  of  the  ])olicc,  were  you 
not  afraid  that  if  you  had  called  on  them  to  attack  the  crowd 
they  w"oul(l  ])robably  have  shown  that  their  sym])athies  were 
with  the  crowd  '■:! — No. 

1664.  There  was  no  fear  in  that  direction  ^ — The  fad  that 
no  such  attack  took  place  on  the  crowd  was  in  my  opinion  a 
great  thing.  I  was  advised  by  police  officers  and  others  not 
to  attempt  to  handle  the  crowd,  as  we  might  have  bloodshed 
and  goodness  knows  what  might  have  happened.  If  I  had 
given  any  order  to  attack  that  crowd  I  am  satisfied  \\:e  should 
not  only  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  but  it  would  not 
have  ended  there,  but  I  am  satisfied  if  I  had  given  a  definite 
order  to  attack  the  crowd,  it  would  have  been  carried  out. 
But,  as  one  man  of  the  police  put  it,  "  We  should  have  had  a 
stone  in  the  cemetery." 

1665.  Therefore  you  studied  to  save  the  lives  of  the  })olice 
as  well  as  of  the  people? — Not  only  the  lives  of  the  police, 
but  the  feeling  was  so  tense  that  if  we  had  lost  one  single  life 
it  must  have  reacted  on  the  Germans  next  day. 

1666.  Did  you  find  that  these  people  who  broke  into  the.se 
places  were  ready  armed  with  crowbars  or  other  weapons,  or 
torches  to  set  the  places  alisfht? — I  did  not  see  any  torches. 
The  majority  of  these  people  were  armed  with  table  legs  and 
things  like  that  which  they  appeared  to  have  taken  from  other 
places  they  had  previously  been  to.  At  Gundelfinger's  there 
were  certainly  some  men  who  had  armed  themselves  with 
crowbars. 

1667.  So  that  they  seemed  to  have  come  from  their  homes 
ready  with  these  weapons? — Undoubtedly  they  had. 
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TEESEXT : 

Mr.    1^)Otii   fCliairnuin). 


Mr.   ScliAveizer. 
Genera  1   Mybiirgli . 
Mr.    van    der   Riel 


Rev.    Mr.   Yor.ster 
Mr.  Sampson. 
Mr.   Sclinrink. 


Mr.    Fercij    liinus,    furtliei-  examined  : 

1668.  Clunniuin.^  Will  yon  continne  your  evidence,  Mr. 
Binnsr' — May  I,  as  a  nnitter  of  convenience,  put  in  copies  of 
affidavits  whicli  were  taken  in  connection  with  the  burnings 
of  Muller  &  Co.'s  properties. 

1069.  AVe  have  these?- — ^I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  passage  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  van  Reenen  in  which  he  is 
describing  the  original  instructions  he  got  from  Mr.  Brandt, 
who  was  then  at  his  house  at  Berea.  He  said  :  "  Mr.  Brandt 
told  me  to  put  up  the  Consular  flag.  The  reason  why  Mr. 
Brandt  told  me  to  put  u]i  the  Consular  flag  was  that  Lieber- 
mann,  Bellsteldi  &  Co.  had  a  store  about  150  to  200  yards 
away,  and  it  was  simply  done  as  a  matter  of  ])recaution.  I 
had  no  idea  that  any  burning  of  Muller  &  Co.'s  premises 
would  take  place,  especially  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Dutch 
Consul.  Immediately  after  my  telephonic  conversation  with 
Mr.  Brandt,  I  went  to  the  office  as  I  have  already  stated,  and 
while  there  Mr.  Brandt  rang  me  up  and  said  that  he  thoug'ht 
that  the  Consulate  Board  would  be  ample  precaution  (and 
this  is  the  point),  esj)ecially  as  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
attack  on  Muller  &  Co.'s  premises. 

1670.  Rev  Mr.  Vontter.^  He  stated  that  in  evidence? — 
Yes.  Mr.  van  Eeenen  tells  us  what  he  saw  at  the  time. 
{Affidavit  put  in.)  Then  with  vour  permission  T  should  like 
to  put  in  affidavits  in  relation  to  the  attacks  on  the  Alexandra 
Hotel  (Heuser's  place),  one  of  two  places  to  which  the  water 
police  Mere  sent.  T  find  n(tw  tliere  were  16  watei-  jxdice  and 
three  sergeants. 

16T1.  Chairnian.]  By  whom  were  these  affidavits  made? — 
The  affidavits  were  made  bv  Sub-Inspector  McCarthy,  the 
officer  in  charge,  by  Sergeant  Lynch,  who  was  the  second  in 
command,  bv  Sergeant  Butler,  and  by  the  witness  Thomas 
X.  Fitzgerald,  the  barman  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  who  wa? 
left  in  charge.  (Affidavits  put  in.)  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  passages  in  these  affidavits  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  impossibility  of  the  police  attacking  the  crov,-6- 
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that  night.  There  me  also  copies  of  affidavits  here  taken  from 
tlie  inem1)ers  of  the  hoi-ong-li  ])olice  and  the  CrlTiiiiial  Investi- 
g-ation  ])epartnient  and  others. 

1672.  Chairman.']  Are  these  correct  copies? — Yes.  They 
are  duplicate  copies  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Court  Short - 
handwriter.  [Affidavits  put  in  initli  tlie  /jas.sat/es  hetirinfj  m iunt 
the  points  refened  to  underJined.) 

1()7''].  General  Myhuri/h.]  I  should  like  you  <o  tell  us  what 
claim  have  you  on  the  borough  police!'' — The  Municipality 
polices  the  town. 

1674.  What  claim  have  you  upon  them;  can  you  tell  them 
what  to  do;  have  you  any  authority P—Xo.  My  position  is 
this — if  I  Avant  anything  done  which  suggests  itself  to  me, 
we  Avill  say,  for  instance,  Ave  had  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
AA'ith  the  Laita  gang  of  natives,  I  sent  a  minute  the  other  day 
calling  upon  the  borough  police  to  take  drastic  action  with 
regard  io  these  gangs.  I  had  no  power  to  say:  "You  have 
got  to  do  it."'  I  sent  the  minute  and  said:  "1  request  you 
to  take  action,"  and  they  took  action  in  some  way.  Siip- 
posing  I  found  that  illicit  liquor  selling  to  natiA'es  Avas  as- 
suming large  proportions,  I  should  write  to  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, that  is  because  in  our  Borough  the  right  of  prosecu- 
tion for  breaches  of  the  Liquor  Act  is  vested  in  the  Munici- 
pality. I  have  no  poAver,  but  the  Chief  Constable  can  turn 
out  so  many  men.  I  haA^e  no  authority  to  do  that;  my 
authority  is  only  advisory.  On  the  niglit  in  question,  pro- 
ceedings Avere  going  on  in  so  many  places  that  the  police  force 
could  not  cope  with  them  all.  There  were  not  sufficient 
officers  to  send  with  detachments  to  different  places,  and  for 
that  reason  I  got  permission  from  the  Chief  Constable,  S'> 
far  as  fTundelfinger's  premises  Avere  concerned,  to  assist  by 
taking  a  detachment  down  there. 

1675.  Chairman. 1  We  have  had  that? — Well,  I  have  no 
authority  OA'er  the  borough  police  in  the  same  way  that  I 
might  liaA-e  over  the  Government  police,  but  they  have  never 
failed   to   respond. 

1676.  General  Mjihurgli.]  In  any  case  you  cannot  order 
them  if  they  refuse  to  do  it?— No,  I  have  no  authority  to 
command  them  to  do  it. 

1677.  With  regard  to  blue-jackets,  those  you  got  from  the 
boat  Avas  that  at  your  request? — No,  in  the  first  instance  the 
Mayor  and  the  Chief  Constable  went  doAvn  and  saAv  the  cajUain 
of  the  Kinfauns  Castle;  they  told  him  the  position  and  they 
asked  him  for  assistance.  It  was  necessary  before  these  men 
could  be  handed  over  that  there  should  be  confirmation  by  a 
Magistrate. 

1678.  I  only  want  to  know  who  requested  them  first? — The 
Mayor  and  the  Chief  Constable. 
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1679.  Did  yoii  take  cliarj^e  of  them  or  Avere  tliey  in  cliar^e 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  Chief  Constable  all  the  time? — The  cap- 
tain of  the  warship  stipulated  that  a  Magistrate  sliould  he 
with  them  as  far  as  ])ossihle  AvhereA^er  tliey  went.  They  Avere 
in  command  of  their  officers  and  they  acted  in  conformity 
with  any  requests  we  made. 

1680.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  with  regard  to  the 
Borough  Police  you  had  no  control  over  them,  you  had  no 
power  to  force  them  to  do  anything  or  to  dictate  an  order  to 
them? — No. 

1681.  Had  you  any  other  force  at  your  disposal  to  which 
your  order  was  final  ? — Only  so  far  as  I  could  re([uest  the  cap- 
tain of  the  warshi])  to  send  his  marines  to  such  and  such  a 
place  or  send  his  hlue-jackets,  and  they  had  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  any  request  I  made,  hut  I  had  no  force  under  my 
absolute  orders. 

1682.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  places  were  saved  by  the 
police? — I  have  not  got  a  list  here,  but  from  memory  I  can 
give  names  :  there  were  the  premises  of  Munderdene  Auders- 
wald,  Ltd.  :  they  were  saved  by  the  policemen  who  hapiiened 
to  be  there  when  the  crowd  was  passing :  it  was  explained  to 
the  people  that  it  was  a  limited  company  and  they  were  per- 
suaded to  move  on.  That  was  one  place.  On  the  second 
night  the  Beach  Hotel  ])remises  were  saved  from  fire  by  the 
Borough  Police,  the  marines  and  the  C.I.D.  and  a  few  South 
African  Police  :  the  Oceanic  Hotel  premises,  a  big  block,  was 
absolutely  saved  from  being  burnt  by  the  united  efforts  f)f  all 
of  us,  and  Bartholomai's  was  also  saved.  There  were  other 
places,  but  for  the  moment  I  cannot  call  them  to  mind. 

1683.  Were  the  Hotels  Alexandra  and  Anchor  saved? — 
The  angry  crowd  merely  smashed  some  of  the  windows  and 
did  not  burn  the  Anchor  Hotel.  The  Alexandra  was  burnt: 
in  this  connection  I  would  refer  you  to  Fitzgerald's  affidavit. 

1684.  Was  Mr.  Gundelfinger  present  at  the  celebrations  of 
the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "? — No,  he  was  not  there. 

1685.  Chairman.  Were  such  celebrations  actually  held  to 
your  knowledge? — As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  they  were 
never  held. 

1685a.  General  Myhurgli.']  But  it  was  stated  they  were 
lield  :  you  said  you  thought  that  Mr.  Gundelfinger  had  acted 
indiscreetly  by  not  resigning  his  seat? — I  said  that  was  one 
cause  of  complaint  against  him.  It  was  felt  that  although  he 
was  naturalised,  he  was  of  German  extraction,  and  it  was  per- 
haps a  tactical  blunder  on  his  part  to  retain  his  seat. 

1686.  Was  that  your  opinion  or  the  public's  opinion? — Not 
my  own,  that  was  the  public  opinion,  but  I  thought  he  Arould 
have  been  better  advised  to  resign.  That  was  the  general 
opinion  all  over  the  town  and  my  opinion  too. 
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1G87.  Mr.  Brandt  stated  that  you  told  him  that  enquiries 
were  made  to  you  as  to  whether  his  tirm,  that  is  Muller  and 
Co.,  was  a  German  firm,  before  the  time  of  the  riots,  is  that 
so? — I  told  him  exactly  what  had  occurred,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  arranged  to  make  advances  to  farmers  against  their 
wool,  and  that  the  Receiver  of  Revenue  at  Durban,  the  offi- 
cial entrusted  with  tliat  work,  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  have 
been  told  by  people  that  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Muller  and  Co., 
although  they  are  stated  to  be  Hollanders,  have  German 
money  in  the  business,  do  you  know  anything  about  that?" 
I  said  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  that.  He  caifte 
to  me  as  an  official  to  see  if  I  had  the  information.  I  told 
him  I  kneAv  that  Brandt  was  a  Hollander. 

1688.  AVere  there  any  prosecutions? — Yes,  there  v. ere  prose- 
cutions. 

1689.  Have  you  a  list  of  them? — No,  that  has  been  sent  in 
to  the  G||vernmeut.  The  first  man  that  was  convicted  was  a 
man  named  Aardt,  who  gave  trouble  to  Inspector  Alexander 
at  the  Beach  Hotel,  and  he  was  fined  £10.  There  were  also 
prosecutions  of  smaller  fry  who  were  fined  £5. 

1690.  What  in  your  opinion  could  the  Government  have 
done  more  than  they  did:  what  more  power  do  you  think 
could  they  have  given  jow  or  in  what  way  could  they  have 
assisted  you? — We  might  have  had  a  few  men  from  the 
Durban  Light  Infantry  and  a  few  men  from  the  Naval  Base. 
I  know  of  no  other  support  we  could  have  got,  the  thing  was 
sprung  on  us  too  suddenly. 

1691.  Where  was  the  Xaval  Base? — There  were  only  a 
few  men  there. 

1692.  Do  you  think  it  was  advisable  to  take  them  aw;jy 
from  the  ground? — Certainly  not  that  night.  We  took  them 
the  third  night. 

1693.  Then  how  could  the  Government  have  given  you 
assistance  if  you  do  not  think  it  was  safe  to  take  them  away? 
— I  am  merely  stating  possible  sources  from  which  assistance 
might    have    been    drawn. 

1694.  You  were  convinced  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
drawn  from  there? — Certainly  not,  on  the  first  night. 

1695.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  John  G.  May  don  down 
there? — Yes. 

1696.  He  was  addressing  some  meetings  there  before  this 
trouble  came  along :  you  have  heard  of  his  meetings  in 
Maritzburg,  I  believe  :  he  addressed  some  meetings  in  Durban 
also  did  he  not? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1697.  In  connection  with  the  British  Citizen  Movement, 
before  the  time  of  the  riots? — No,  no;  there  was  a  meeting 
called  I  believe  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  that  was 
not  with  regard  to  enemy  trading  or  anything  of  that  kind  : 
it  was  called  by  a  well-known  man  who  had  nothing  in  con- 
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iiectioii   witli  this  matter  at   all.      It  was  witli  regard  to  the' 
"  Lusitania." 

1698.  Did  Maydon  never  address  a  meeting  just  after  iLe 
sinking  of  tlie  "Lusitania,"  and  hefore  tlie  riots  took  ]  lace/^ — 
I  have  no  recollection.  Maydon  took  a  prominent  part  in 
regard  to  certain  events  in  Maritzburg,  afterwards  addressing 
meetings  there  and  he  addressed  meetings  in  Durban  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  Citizen  movement,  but  that  was 
afterwards. 

1699.  Chairman.^  Had  you  been  able  to  get  these  additional 
men  to  which  you  have  just  referred  would  it  liave  made  any 
mfference  in  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  property? — None 
at  all. 

1700.  Rer.  Mr.  Vorsfcr.l  You  said  you  had  no  authority 
over  the  Borough  Police,  and  you  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mayor  and  the  Chief  Constable? — Yes. 

1701.  Was  any  objection  made  to  any  request  which  you 
made? — None  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  they  felf  in  with 
everything  I  Avanted. 

1702.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  Government 
on  the  13th  and  14th  May?— On  the  14th,  yes.  On  the  13th 
there  was  no  communication  simply  becanse  we  did  not  know 
what  was  going  to  take  place. 

1703.  But  the  14th  was  the  day  it  happened?— No;  I  had 
no  communication  on  the  13th.  It  was  a  public  holiday,  and 
we  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  In  any  case  the 
Government  could  not  have  helped  us. 

1704.  But  that  is  not  my  question.  Had  you  any  communi- 
cation with  the  Government? — Not  on  the  13th.  When  the 
rioting  had  been  going  on  I  sent  a  telegram  announcing  what 
had  taken  place.  That  would  be  about  8.30  or  9  o'clock, 
explaining  what  the  dcAelopments  had  been. 

1705.  But  the  riots  had  started  then? — Yes,  that  v^  as  alier 
the  riots  had  started. 

1706.  Have  you  kept  a  copy  of  that  telegram  sent  to  the- 
Government? — I  have  not  got  it  here. 

1707.  What  reply  did  you  get? — Next  day  I  got  a  reply 
thanking  me  for  the  information  and  stating  that  the  Minister 
was  considering  the  matters  referred  to. 

1708.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  reply? — No. 

1709.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  get  a  reply  the  same  night? 
— No,  I  got  it  the  next  day. 

1710.  Did' the  Government  tell  you  not  to  use  any  force? — 
No,  simply  that  the  Minister  was  considering  the  general 
position.  The  general  opinion  was  that  after  the  first  night 
there  would  be  no  resumption.  I  reported  to  the  Government 
that  in  my  opinion  it  Avas  not  likely  there  Avould  be  any  re- 
sumption of  the  trouble  on  the  next  day.  The^e  was  no  im- 
mediate resumption  on  the  folloAving  day. 
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1711.  Mr.  Sc/iweizer.']  We  ouglit  to  have  u  copy  of  that 
telegram  I-' — I  think  I  can  get  it. 

1712.  Rev.  Mr.  \'orsicr.^  There  was  no  lesiiniptioii  Jiext 
day? — Uutil  about  12  (('clock,  when  a  meeting  tcjok  place.  In 
the  afternoon  tliey  attacked  the  Colonial  W^ine  and  Spirit 
('o.'.s  premises,  and  then  there  was  a  stop  until  eveniii;^-. 

17i:{.  What  day  was  that?— Ou  the  14th. 

1714.  You  had  a  day's  rioting  in  Durban  before  you  had 
special  constables  swoi-n.  Why  could  you  not  have  that  done 
before.  From  the  precautions  you  had  taken,  that  is  to  say, 
you  had  asked  for  marines  and  bluejackets  on  the  Thursday; 
you  expected  there  would  be  riots  and  disturbances;  was  it 
not,  therefore,  your  duty  to  take  the  same  precautions  then 
as  you  did  on  the  following  day,  and  swear  in  special  con- 
stables?— No  definite  information  came  in  that  anvthiny  was 
likely  to  happen  iintil  the  Chief  Constable  got  his  first  in- 
formation somewhere  about  11  o'clock,  and  the  Mayor  set 
to  work  to  consider  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  anything  that 
might  happen.  What  the  dimensions  of  that  would  be  no  one 
could  think.  The  general  impression  in  Durban  Avas  that 
Durban  had  been  so  law  abiding  during  all  the  dift^erent  events 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  country,  the  big  strike  and  so  on, 
that  nothing  serious  would  happen.  It  was  a  public  holiday; 
people  all  over  the  place  were  picnicking  and  tbere  was  no 
indication  in  the  streets  of  what  was  going  t(»  take  [da^e  until 
just  after  five  o'clock,  Avhen  the  hrst  sign  occurred.  LTp  to 
that  point  there  Avas  absolutely  nothing  to  slunv  that  the  feel- 
ing caused  bv  the  sinking  of  the  "liUsitania  '  was  so  bitter.  It 
was  deep-seated,  but  that  it  would  find  expression  in  the  way 
it  did,  no  one  of  us  dreamed.  We  discussed  the  question  of 
calling  out  the  special  constables,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  attack  by  a  few 
hooligans,  but  if  it  became  an  expression  of  public  ojjinion 
from  the  people  then  the  calling  out  of  the  special  constables 
— -setting  brother  against  brother  and  father  against  son — 
we  thought  that  Avould  only  provoke  further  conflict,  and  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  that  Ave  did  not  call  them  out. 

1715.  But  you  did  call  them  out  on  the  following  day? — 
Yes,  because  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling.  One  of  th<;  causes  of 
feeling  against  the  special  constables  was  the  idea  Avhich  a 
lot  of  people  had  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  special  constables 
were  a  number  of  those  Avho  had  taken  part  in  the  disturbances 
the  night  before. 

171G.  Was  a  meeting  held  in  Durban  subsequently  to  ]>io- 
test  against  prosecutions? — No. 

1717.  I  think  in  your  evidence  you  said  that  you  reported 
to  the  Government  that  Germans  Avcie  carrying  on  business? 
—That  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar. 

1718.  What  time  about  Avas  that? — About  four  or  five  days 
fS.C.  7—16.]  ' 
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after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  reported  to  the  Government 
the  position  of  certain  Gcnnan  firms  and  T  asked  for  instruc- 
tions. 

1719.  What  re[)ly  did  you  "[•et  from  the  Government? — The 
reply  was  that  under  the  conditions  of  international  law  it 
was  not  possible  to  interfere  with  the  position  of  enemy  sub- 
jects so  long  as  they  did  not  trade  with  the  enemy. 

1720.  Mr.  ran  der  J'ief.^  With  reference  to  questions  Nos. 
795-6-7,  Mr.  Brandt  in  his  cA-idencc  gave  us  information  con- 
tained in  these  three  (luestionsy — My  whole  evidence  yester- 
day shows  that  Mr.  Brandt  was  absolutely  inaccurate.  If  Mr. 
Brandt  would  like  to  have  seen  South  African  lives  sacrificed 
then  I  am  not  of  the  same  o])inion. 

1721.  It  was  sim])ly  this:  you  maintain  that  you  used  dis- 
cretion which  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  understand 
that  you  had  no  symi)athy  Avith  the  mol)!-' — Certainly.  Did  I 
not  start  these  fire  inquests  and  met  with  what  I  may  call 
silent  pressure  on  every  side  :  if  I  had  any  sympathy  with 
these  ])eople  should  I  have  devoted  hours  to  these  fire  in- 
quests? I  think  it  is  uu-British,  and  I  can  only  liken  it  to 
this :  here  for  instance  you  are  fio'liting  a  kind  of  equal 
struggle  with  yourself,  neither  of  you  is  getting  the  better  of 
it:  your  opponent's  little  brother  comes  on  the  scene  and  you 
turn  round  and  give  that  little  brother  a  hiding :  that  is  the 
true  ])erspective  of  this  business. 

1722.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  having  come  down  from 
Johannesburg  on  that  Wednesday  arriving  on  Thursday  at 
Durban? — I  made  the  most  careful  inquiries  on  that  very 
point :  I  asked  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  the 
next  morning,  after  the  13th  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
I  asked  them  to  discover  if  there  was  anything  in  the  state- 
ments that  were  flying  about. 

172'j.  There  were  some  statements  to  that  effect? — Yes,  that 
this  thing  had  been  engineered  from  Johannesburg  and  that 
men  had  specially  come  down,  but  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
there  were  no  men  came  down  from  Johannesburg.  There 
was  no  time.  But  theie  were  one  or  two  men  taking-  part  in 
the  proceedings  that  night  whose  home  was  in  Johannesburg 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe. 

1724.  So  you  have  no  evidence  of  any  reliable  nature  that 
the  outbreak  at  Durban  was  occasioned  iji  any  way  than  from 
the  ejects  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  and  the  reports 
of  similar  outbreaks  in  other  places? — We  have  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  engineered  from  outside  at  all. 

1725.  You  have  no  evidence  of  any  Committee  being  formed 
in  the  town  for  this  ])ur|)ose?^ — Some  of  the  witnesses  say  un- 
doubtedly there  was  an  organisation  :  I  am  simply  here 
summing  up  the  whole  position  as  I  told  you  yesterday  :  cer- 
tain people  were  discussing  the  ([uestion  and  thoughl  that 
some  steps  sliould  be  taken. 
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1726.  You  have  no  direct  evidence  of  any  such  organisation 
having  existed':' — No  direct  evidence  of  any  committee. 

1727.  Mr.  Sc In/ rink.]  Was  it  noticeable  to  you  at  all  that 
there  were  people  in  the  crowd  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  li(|uorr' — No. 

1728.  Was  there  any  drunkenness  there P — At  first  when  I 
was  amongst  the  crowd  1  saw  no  signs  of  drunkenness,  but 
after  the  ciowd  l)roke  into  Kcdfes,  Nebel  ;ind  Co.'s  jjremi.scs, 
where  there  Avas  ;i  huge  ([uantity  of  liquor — that  was  late  in 
the  evening — tliere  was  a  section  of  the  crowd  composed  of 
such  as  firenuMi  and  stokers  who  certainly  had  had  liquor.  I 
ck)sed  all  the  bais  and  we  kej)t  them  closed. 

1729.  You  said  it  was  known  all  over  the  town  in  the 
morning  that  there  was  such  a  disturbance  contemplated? — 
No,  no;  it  was  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  believe, 
that  Mr.  Donovan  first  began  to  get  information  that  some- 
thing was  likelv  to  hapoeu,  but  the  information  was  in  a 
very  crude,  indefinite  form. 

1730.  You  were  out  of  towni^^I  went  out  in  the  morning. 
I  telephoned  to  the  ("hief  Constable  and  told  him  I  should  be 
back  quickly  if  he  wanted  me.  I  was  in  touch  with  the  tele- 
phone from  11  o'clock  to  1.30,  and  I  got  no  message.  When- 
ever I  go  out  of  town  I  always  leave  one  of  my  assistant 
magistrates  on  duty  to  be  within  call  on  a  ])ublic  holiday. 

1731.  If  the  bars  had  been  closed  and  the  trams  had  been 
stoT^ned  don't  you  think  it  would  have  made  matters  easier  to 
co])e  with  I'' — People  who  took  ])art  in  the  original  disturbance 
were  not  under  the  influence  of  lifjuor  until  Eolfes,  Nebei's 
])lace  was  broken  into. 

1732.  You  stopped  the  trams  next  day? — Yes,  and  we  had 
the  biggest  crowd  I  have  ever  known  in  Durban. 

1733.  C/uarindu.]  Notwithstanding  the  stopping  of  the 
trams? — Yes. 

1734.  Mr.  Sc/iarnik.]  In  connection  with  this  matter  of 
MuUer  &  Co.,  why  was  there  such  an  idea  that  they  were 
Germans?  Or  rather  let  me  put  it  this  way — you  were  ap- 
proached by  the  Receiver  of  Revenue,  who  made  suggestions 
to  you  regarding  the  personnel  of  Messrs.  Muller  &  Co.  in 
connection  with  the  Government  having  established  offices 
there  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  against  wool ;  did 
not  others  approach  you,  rival  firms  of  Muller  &  Co.,  in 
connection  with  this? — No. 

1735.  Only  the  Receiver  of  Revenue?  Were  no  private 
representations  nuule? — -None  whatever;  only  the  Receiver  of 
Revenue  approached  me  to  ask  if  I  luul  any  information.  I 
referred  him  to  Messrs.  Muller's  solicitor,  who  knows  all  about 
the  partners.  He  approached  the  solicitors,  and  as  a  result  he 
was  so  satisfied  that  Messrs.  ^lullei'  &  Co.  were  not  of  enemy 
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origin  that  tliey  participated  in  the  benefits  of  the  advances 
just  as  other  firms  did,  and  that  Mas  publicly  known. 

1736.  Uo  you  think  the  difference  between  Hollanders  and 
Germans  is  well  known? — Yes. 

1737.  Is  the  distinction  definitely  drawn  in  Durban? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1738.  It  was  thoroughly  realised  that  this  Xetherlands 
Consulate  belonged  to  a  neutral  State?— Certainly. 

1739.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  there  had  been  one  in 
authority  at  that  place,  pending  your  drawing  your  atten- 
tion of  the  mob  that  this  Avas  a  place  to  be  specially  pro- 
tected, owing  to  its  belonging  to  a  neutral  State  and  being 
protected  by  a  Consulate  Coat  of  Arms,  do  you  think  if  there 
had  been  one  in  authority  there  he  could  have  persuaded  the 
mob  to  desist? — If  there  had  been  a  constable  stationed  there 
who  had  pointed  to  the  shield  and  said:  "Look  here,  this 
is  the  Dutch  Consulate;  you  must  not  touch  it,"  I  am  con- 
vinced there  would  have  been  no  attack.  But  the  question 
was,  where  was  the  constable  to  come  from.  It  is  so  easy  to 
reconstruct  this  thing  in  cool  blood.  If  you  were  in  the 
position  of  the  Chief  Constable,  who  had  telephone  messages 
crowding  upon  him  from  all  over  the  place  at  once  demanding 
protection,  you  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  all  the  requests.  The  Natal  Soap  AVorks  employed 
Oermans ;  the  crowd  went  there,  but  it  was  explained  that 
the  proprietor  was  British  and  the  manager  was  a  Dane,  so 
the  crowd  moved  off,  but  that  was  only  one  of  the  places. 
I  was  at  the  Police-  Office  repeatedly,  and  telephone  messages 
were  coming  in  from  practically  all  over  the  place. 

1740.  But  there  were  50  or  60  police  available  to  protect  the 
Grundelfi)iger's  premises  ?^ — That  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Brandt 
it  not  correct  there.  As  far  as  I  remember  there  were  25 
sailors  and  marines  and  four  or  five  borough  police  at  Gun- 
delfinger's.  It  is  not  true  that  there  w^ere  60  police.  Accord- 
ing to  Van  Reenen's  statement,  Mr.  Brandt  tells  us  that  he 
did  not  expect  his  place  to  be  attacked. 

1741.  Were  any  private  houses  destroyed  at  all  belonging 
to  Germans  or  supposed  Germans  ? — Yes ;  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Korte,  a  naturalised  British  subject,  a  cabinetmaker,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Berea.  He  had  a  cabinetmaker's  shop,  which 
joined  on  to  his  dwelling-house,  practically  one  building. 
The  mob  broke  in  there  and  attacked  Korte's  place;  this  was 
an  off -shoot  from  the  big  crowd.  They  burnt  Korte's  place 
and  also  his  house.  The  furniture  of  Mr.  Liebermann,  at 
the  corner  of  Musgrave  and  Marriot  Roads,  was  also  destroyed. 
An  off-shoot  from  the  mob  went  up  there ;  they  took  Lieber- 
mann's  furniture — he  is  interned  now — and  put  if  outside 
and  burnt  it. 
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1742.  That  as  far  as  you  know  represents  all  the  })rivale 
houses  that  were  touched? — Yes,  really  only  one  private 
liouse  ;  they  ])ut  ouards  on  the  (lifft'ieiit  piivalc  liouses  of  im- 
portant  (jeriiians. 

174-,1  You  stated  that  in  llie  ranks  of  these  .special  con- 
stables enrolled  on  the  second  day  were  several  of  those  wlio 
had  participated  in  the  riots  on  the  previous  day? — What  I 
said  was  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling  on 
the  second  day  because  people  geneially  were  saying:  "  ()h, 
a  lot  of  these  special  constables  were  engaged  in  the  rioting 
the  previous  night." 

1744.  That  is  Avhat  I  mean,  were  tlie  constables  enlisted  who 
luul  taken  part  pointed  out? — Xo,  it  was  a  general  feeling;  it 
is  difficult  to  express;  they  said  "A  lot  of  these  police  were 
out  burning  ]iroperty  last  night,  now  they  have  been  washed 
white"  but  in  no  case  was  a  man  pointed  out. 

1745.  You  do  not  think  if  you  had  attempted  to  do  so  that 
you  could  have  had  any  one  man  pointed  out? — No,  not  at  all. 

1746.  .1//-.  Schweizer.]  You  were  alarmed  at  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  mob  on  Friday? — Yes,  if  you  say  frightened 
I  was  not. 

1747.  No,  not  frightened,  but  you  were  concerned? — Yes. 

1748.  You  read  the  Eiot  Act  on  Friday? — No,  1  got  the 
consent  of  the  Government  to  issue  a  proclamation  under  the 
Riotous  Assemblies  Act  on  the  second  day. 

1749.  But  3^ou  read  the  Biot  Act? — No,  it  was  published 
in  the  papers,  and  I  had  large  liills  })rinted  at  the  same  time 
which  were  posted  up  in  prominent  places  in  the  town. 

1750.  Did  that  have  any  effect? — None  whatever:  a  bigger 
crowd  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  Durban  assembled. 

1751.  Were  they  a  very  excited  crowd? — At  the  Beach 
Hotel  a  certain  ])roportion  were  very  excited,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  Avere  very  orderly,  but 
they  would  not  move. 

1752.  You  addressed  them? — Y^es. 

175:i.  Did  that  have  any  effect?— Not  at  all;  they  did  not 
do  anything;  they  simply  stood. 

1754.  You  niiist  have  been  ])artici|)ating  in  the  flisturbance 
that  night? — Yes,  I  took  these  ste])s  because  of  the  disturb- 
ances. 

1755.  That  is  why  you  calleil  o\it  the  marines  with  ball 
cartridges? — There  was  a  danger  of  native  looters. 

1756.  You  meant  business  on  Friday  night? — I  told  the 
crowd  that  if  they  went  a  stc])  further  T  would  tell  the  marines 
to  fire. 

1757.  You  also  enrolled  three  or  four  liundied  special  con- 
stables?— Yes. 

1758.  Had  jo\i  any  trouble  to  enrol  them? — Not  that  night; 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  special  constables  enrolled  on 
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the  basis  that  they  were  to  do  what  they  could  to  protect  pro- 
perty, but  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  use  force. 

1759.  Some  of  them  did  that? — Yes. 

1760.  Others    took    the    work   on    unconditionally  I-' — Yes. 

1761.  The  Rifle  ^Association  was  called  out":' — Not  that 
night. 

1762.  When  were  they  called  out!-^ — (Jn  the  third  night;  we 
found  out  by  experience  that  the  special  constables  called 
out  first  had  not  much  discipline,  and  for  that  reason  we 
called  out  the  Eifle  Association;  they  were  not  called  out  as 
an  association,  but  were  requested  to  act  as  special  constables. 

1763.  On  Saturday  y — Yes,  and  they  liel])ed  to  maintain 
order. 

1764.  Did  the}-  roll  up?- — A  certain  number  did;  a  great 
many  were  special  constables  the  night  before. 

1765.  But  the  Eifle  Association  had  no  arms? — Practically 
no  arms. 

1766.  When  you  called  them  out  had  they  arms? — No,  only 
sticks.  They  were  largely  used  for  maintaining  order  amongst 
the  natives  and  protecting  private  houses  and  a  certain  num- 
ber were  taken  down  to  the  ]ieacli. 

1767.  You  received  no  instructions  from  Government? — No,. 
I  did  not  ask  for  instructions;  I  did  not  want  them. 

1768.  Why  did  you  not  take  the  same  steps  on  Thursday 
that  3'ou  took  on  Friday? — Because  we  had  the  knowledge 
of  the  deep-seated  feeling  that  existed,  and  if  that  feeling 
found  expression  we  should  have  to  use  one  section  of  the^ 
])eople  against  the  other. 

1769.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  enrol  s})ecial  constables 
on  Thursday? — None  whatever,  and  if  I  had  to  go  through 
the  same  experience  again  I  Avould  not  do  so. 

1770.  You  gave  no  iiistructions  to  issue  ball  cartridge  on 
Thursday?— No. 

1771.  Why  not  on  Thursday  if  you  did  on  Frida}'? — Be- 
cause on  Thursdav  the  crowd  were  representative  of  the  whole 
town;  if  ball  cartridge  had  been  used  on  them,  it  would  ha^-e 
meant  that  men  sightseers,  women  and  children,  would  have 
been  killed. 

1772.  It  would  have  been  the  same  on  Friday? — No,  the- 
crowd  on  Thursday  was  not  a  crowd  we  should  attack.  On 
Friday  the  men  we  had  to  attack  were  men  actually  engaged. 

177-").  If  they  were  not  desperate  on  Friday  why  did  you 
take  the  precaution  to  issue  ball  cartridge? — We  did  not  want 
to  have  any  resumption  of  the  bother,  and  we  knew  the  crowd 
had  not  the  sympathy  of  the  ])ublic  as  they  had  on  Tliuisday. 

1774.  But  your  object  was  to  suppress  the  trouble? — Yes. 

1775.  By  force? — By  force  if  necessary,  but  we  found  that 
a  show  of  force  turned  the  people  out. 

1776.  If  you  had  used  the  same  force  on  Thursday  would  it 
not  have  had  the  same  effect? — No. 
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ITTT.  But  you  made  uo  attempt  to  use  force? — No,  nor 
would  I  if  I  liad  to  do  it  af:^aiii. 

1778.  ])id  yoxi  expect  this  tiling'  would  develop  as  it  did!'' — 
Xo,  I  was  very  mucli  sur])rised  ;  t]uee-(|uarteis  of  tlie  |)e(tple 
oi   DurLau   were  greatly  surjjrised. 

1779.  And  you  became  alarmed  ;■" — 1  became  ahmneil  be- 
cause I  realised  more  than  ever  that  to  use  force  \n  these 
people  would  have  precipitated  mattei's  and  would  have  re- 
acted on  the  Gernums. 

1780.  Had  you  thoug'ht  on  Thui^day  that  it  would  (h'veloj) 
to  the  extent  it  did,  wouhl  you  have  taken  other  steps i' — Xo, 
no  other  steps:  it  would  have  broiiglit  brothers  against  bro- 
thers and  parents  against  sons. 

1781.  Biit  that  would  ha|)pen  on  the  Friday  niglity — Xo, 
there  Avas  an  essential  difference. 

1782.  You  were  warned  on  Th\irsday  that  something  was 
going  to  happen  that  dayl-^ — I  got  a  message  about  2.30,  it 
might  have  been  later.  We  discussed  these  tilings :  the 
Mayor  and  Town  Couiu-il  had  also  discussed  the  (piestion  of 
calling  ont  s])ecial   constables. 

178-').  liut  nothing  was  done  on  that  because  you  never  anti- 
cipated that  the  thing  would  develo])  to  the  extent  it  did? — 
Xo,  that  is  not  ccurect :  I  had  my  own  ideas  that  it  would  not 
develop  to  any  great  extent,  but  nobody  knew  what  was  going 
to  ha])])en.  I  did  not  think  they  were  going  to  burn  down 
buildings. 

1784.  If  you  had  thought  so,  would  you  have  taken  more 
etfective  steps"''- — I  >\(mi1(1  not  liave  called  out  sj)ecial  con- 
stables. 

1785.  lur.  Mr.  I  iH-sfcr.l  You  said  the  crowd  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent (diaracter  (Ui  Friday  night  to  what  it  was  on  Thursday 
night  ?- — Yes. 

1780.  How  could  you  know  beforehand  :  you  maintain  that 
the  crowd  was  of  such  a  (diaracter  on  Thursday  night  that  you 
could  not  use  force,  or  at  any  rate  that  you  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  use  force  :  how  could  you  know  beforehand  on 
Friday  that  the  crowd  was  to  be  of  a  diiferent  chaiacter  and 
that  you  could  use  force? — Let  me  tell  you:  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  on  the  Friday  the  (^riminal  Investigaiion 
Department,  the  Municii)al  officials  and  the  police,  and  also 
in  going  about  the  town  saw,  and  judged  from  the  men  I 
spoke  to,  that  the  respectable  class  of  the  community  were 
more  or  less  ashamed  of  themselves.  T  knew  we  should  not 
have  that  class  to  deal  with  on  the  second  night.  During  the 
night  a  certain  amount  of  looting  had  been  going  on,  and 
what  we  had  to  anticipate  on  the  Friday  night  Avas  that  Ave 
should  have  to  deal  Avith  peo})le  who  Avere  likely  to  take  an 
actiA'e  part  and  not  the  sanu'  element  as  on   the  night  before. 
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We  expected  the  crowd  would  be  made  up  of  hooligans,  the 
extremists,  and  the  class  wlio  tliiiik-  there  are  no  g-ood  (ier- 
maus  hut  dead  ones. 

1787.  Mr.  Sampson.^  AYas  it  not  possible  that  the  influence 
of  the  people  you  ai)proachetl  on  the  Thursday  could  have  been 
broug'ht  to  bear  on  these  people  to  get  them  to  withhold  from 
participating-  in  the  riots  r' — Influence  was  brought' to  l)ear  in 
all  sorts  of  ways?  Private  individuals  approached  people 
whom  they  thought  jnight  have  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  all  through  the  town  there  was  the  feeling  which  might 
be  expressed,  "Look  liere^  we  have  had  enough."  As  I  told 
the  meeting:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  done  enough,  do  not  go 
on,"  and  all  the  other  speakers  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 

1788.  Rev.  Mr.  Vor.^ter.']  How  could  you  beforehand,  on 
Thursday,  know  that  there  were  so  many  respectable  people, 
not  hooligans,  and  so  on,  how  could  j'ou  know  that  it  would 
not  be  the  same  class  of  ]>eople  as  you  expected  on  Friday? — I 
did  not  know  on  the  Thursday  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
respectable  people  there. 

1789.  You  said  on  Friday  \o\\  knew  what  class  of  people 
were  likely  to  make  attacks,  they  Avere  hooligans  and  so  on  how 
could  you  have  known  that  it  would  not  have  been  the 
same  class  of  people  on  Thursday? — We  made  arrangements 
on  Thursdaj',  which  we  thought  Avere  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  class  that  we  thought  might  be  likely  to  take  part  in  the 
attacks.  These  were  not  the  respectable  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  thing-  develo])ed  and  we  saw  the  streets  filled 
with  well-known  men  standing  looking  on,  and  we  saw  women 
and  children  in  the  croAvd,  forming  part  of  the  crowd,  at  a 
particular  ])lace.  Then  we  realised  what  we  were  up  against, 
and  to  have  fired  on  the  crowd  would  have  meant  killing  men 
sightseers  and  women  and  cliildren  in  the  crowd  behind:  it 
would  have  meant  killing-  onlookers,  and  that  was  a  res])onsi- 
bility  that  I  was  not  ])repared  to  take.  I  would  act  in  the 
same  way  again  under  tlie  same  conditions. 

1790.  You  said  that  on  the  Friday,  there  were  bigger 
crowds  ? — Onlookers. 

1791.  You  said  crowds — bigger  crowds  in  the  town  than 
you  had  seen  before? — At  the  lieach  Hotel. 

1792.  Would  the  same  thing  have  hap))ened  if  you  had  used 
ball  cartridge? — -I  was  not  going  to  use  ball  cartridge  at  the 
Beach.  The  place  where  I  threatened  to  use  ball  cartridge 
was  at  Bartholomai's :  the  people  there  were  expecting,  the 
place  to  be  broken  into  and  they  meant  to  get  loot. 

1793.  You  spoke  about  a  meeting  being  heldi^ — On  Friday 
the  Mayor  convened  a  meeting  in  order  to  do  something  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  peo])le  that  this  sort  of  tiling  must 
stojj.       The  main  object  was  to  disconiage  furtlior  action. 
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1794.  Were  there  any  speeches  at  that  meeting  defendinjif 
Avhat  had  taken  T)lace  on  the  previous  nip^lit? — Not  exactly, 
the  crowd  was  tlien  in  a  very  ugly  state  of  mind  :  it  was  a  case 
of  "touch  and  go":  one  could  not  tell  in  Avliich  direction 
they  mig-ht  go,  and  tJie  speeches  had  to  he  conciliatoiy.  If 
vou  had  out-and-out  condemned  their  action  there  Avould  have 
been  a  difficulty,  so  the  idea  was  to  conciliate  them  as  much 
as  possible  and  show  them  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done. 

1795.  You  said  to  them,  "  You  have  done  enough  "? — Yes, 
I  Avanted  to  bring  to  their  notice  the  view  that  wliatever  they 
had  done  they  had  done  enough  and  they  sliould  not  do  any 
more.  That  morning  in  the  Adrcrliser  I  had  issued  a 
notice  pointing  out  that  the  reckless  destruction  of  property 
the  previous  night  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  town. 

179G.  Has  a  report  of  the  meeting  been  piildished? — Yes,  I 
was  misreported,  but  I  corrected  it. 

1797.  Can  you  su])ply  us  with  a  copy  of  the  report? — (No 
answer.) 

1798.  ('hair»uin.~\  How  were  you  misreported? — I  said, 
"  No  doubt  these  ])eople  who  did  this  thought  themselves  in- 
spired by  right  motives,  thinking  themselves  to  be  acting  in 
the  interests  of  ihe  Empire  in  doing  what  they  had  done,"  and 
I  was  reported- as  having  said,  ''These  people,  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire."  I  corrected  that  at  the  first  pos- 
sible opportunity. 

1799.  You  had  it  corrected  in  the  pa])er? — Yes. 

1800.  Eev.  Mr.  Vorster.']  You  will  be  able  to  let  us  have 
tlie  reports? — Yes. 

1801.  Mr.  Sampson.^  Was  there  any  ill-felling  between  the 
people  of  Durban  and  the  Dutch  Consulate  as  a  Consulate? — 
No. 

1802.  Can  you  tell  us  from  recollection  whether  any  tele- 
grams or  articles  appeared  in  the  local  Press  at  that  time  stat- 
ing that  there  was  a  danger  of  Holland  ceasing  to  be  a  neutral 
State,  and  importing  munitions  of  war  to  assist  the  enemy? — 
I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

1803.  The  name  of  Muller  is  equallv  Dutch  or  German? — 
Yes. 

1804".  And  the  crowd  were  looking  for  German  names? — 
Yes. 

1805.  They  could  easily  mistake  the  name  of  Muller  for  a 
German  name?— Yes. 

3Iessrs.  William  Holmes  and  Daniel  Donovan 
{Witnesses  duly  svvrn). 

1805a.  Chairman.]  Mi\  Holmes,  you  were  Mayor  of  Durban 
in  May,  1915  ?— (ilfr.  Holmes.)    Yes. 
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1806.  And  you,  Mr.  Donovan,  are  the  Chief  Constable,  and 
held  that  position  in  May,  1915  ? — (Mr.  Donovan.)    Yes. 

1807.  We  have  had  very  full  evidence  from  the  Chief 
Magistrate  in  connection  with  the  anti-German  riots  in  Durban, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  trouble  you  to  go  into 
the  full  history  of  everything  that  took  place,  but  we  would 
like  you  to  tell  us  certain  facts  and  incidents  in  connection 
with  these  matters  and  would  ask  you  to  make  your  answers 
as  brief  as  you  possibly  can.  Were  you  in  Durban  on  the 
13th  May  last  ?— Yes. 

1808.  And  you,  Mr.  Holmes  ? — (Mr.  Holmes.)    Yes. 

1809.  You  telephoned  Mr.  Donovan  or  communicated  with 
Mr.  Binns  at  about  2.30  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the 
first  day  of  the  riots  to  the  effect  that  you  had  received  certain 
information  which  had  led  you  to  believe  there  might  be 
trouble  ? — (Mr.  Donovan.)    Yes. 

1810.  And  Mr.  Binns  came  into  Durban,  and  you  had  a 
consultation  with  him  ? — Yes. 

1811.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  these  rumours  ? — About 
1 1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  ;  one  of  my  plain 
clothes  men  made  a  statement  that  he  had  heard  a  rumour 
that  there  Avas  talk  of  Durban  following  Johannesburg's 
example  ;  that  is  how  he  put  it  to  me.  We  had  a  reflection 
in  the  Mercury  giving  an  account  of  what  had  happened  in 
Johannesburg  and  in  other  places  as  well.  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it  and  he  replied  "  I  think  it  is  idle  talk." 
I  said  I  thought  so  too.  Later  on  information  reached  me 
which  seemed  to  make  me  think  there  might  be  something  in 
it,  but  still  I  was  very  loth  to  believe. 

1812.  What  other  information  ? — That  there  would  be  a 
move  to  burn  German  property. 

1813.  From  whom  did  you  get  this  information  ? — I  received 
the  information  from  an  outside  source  that  there  might  be 
some  trouble.  I  communicated  with  the  Ma3^or,  and  he,  in 
the  meantime,  had  heard  some  rumours,  but  we  both  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  them  ;  we  could  not  believe  them  knowing 
how  peaceful  the  Durban  people  were.  We  could  not  think 
there  was  a  hooligan  element,  and  we  did  not  anticipate  that 
anything  would  happen.  Still  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
take  precautions.  I  saw  at  a  glance  how  manj'"  men  I  had 
at  my  disposal. 

1814.  How  many  men  had  you  ? — I  had  54  men  and  three 
officers,  exclusive  of  men  in  charge  of  outstations. 

1815.  Borough  constables  ? — Yes,  European  constables  ;  I 
had  natives  as  w^ell. 

1816.  How  many  natives  had  you  available  for  duty  ? — 
About  300  ;    about  half  of  these  are  on  duty  at  a  time  ;    they 
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would  be  doing  ordinary  duty.  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Holmes, 
as  I  thought  we  had  better  get  some  help  in  case  of  any  trouble 
arising.  So  we  decided  to  go  down  to  interview  Captain 
AVilkinson,  the  captain  in  command  of  the  "  Kinfauns  Castle." 
then  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  and  see  what  he  could  do  for  us  ; 
there  was  nobody  else  we  could  draw  upon  being  in  such  a 
liurry.  We  saw  him  and  he  at  once  said  he  would  let  us  have 
50  men,  marines  and  blue-jackets.  Then  I  had  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  Binns,  and  we  went  down  to  confirm  the  first  visit. 

1817.  What  time  did  the  disturbances  actually  start  ? — 
About  5  o'clock  ;  Avhen  Mr.  Binns  and  I  were  returning  from 
the  ship,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  people  outside  Nettmann's  store. 

1818.  What  dispositions  did  you  make  then  in  order  to 
prevent  disturbance  and  destruction  of  property  ? — I  had  at 
that  time  50  European  police  at  the  station  ;  I  held  them  in 
reserve  to  see  what  would  happen  ;  directly  the  trouble 
started  I  split  up  my  force  at  the  main  Police  Station. 

1819.  Including  the  native  police  ? — No. 

1820.  Did  you  bring  the  native  police  in  it  ? — I  put  the 
natives  to  protect  liquor  stores  and  left  them  all  night. 

1821.  Why  did  you  not  distribute  the  native  police  at  the 
same  time  as  the  European  police  ? — I  could  not  use  them 
against  white  people  ;    I  would  not  do  that. 

1822.  You  say  that  the  first  trouble  was  at  Nettmann's 
store  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  there  and  Mi". 
Binns  tried  to  influence  the  people  to  depart  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  After  that  the  thing  seemed  to  spring  up  simultaneously 
and  a  tremendous  crowd  collected,  I  don't  know  where  they 
came  from  ;  of  course  there  were  holiday  crowds  about  at 
the  time  ;   they  seemed  to  begin  operations  simultaneously. 

1823.  Do  you  not  think  from  that  that  there  was  some 
organisation  ? — No,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  in  looking 
back  upon  it.  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  publication  of  the 
news  in  the  morning  papers  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

1824.  What  news  ? — Of  the  rioting  at  Johannesburg,  that 
I  think  was  really  the  start  of  it  in  Durban.  Everybody  was 
reading  this  at  the  breakfast  table.  {Copy  of  "  Natal  Mercury,''' 
May  13,  put  in).  It  describes  wild  scenes  on  the  Rand,  the 
intense  feeling  at  Johannesburg,  attacks  on  enemy  subjects' 
property,  and  gives  particulars  of  premises  set  on  fire.  I  think 
that  was  sufficient  to  do  all  the  organisation  that  was  necessary,, 
with  one  or  two  hot-heads  to  carry  the  progi'amme  out. 

1825.  Do  you  share  these  views,  Mr.  Holmes  ? — (31  r. 
Holmes.)  Yes,  I  do.  We  discussed  that  point,  Mr.  Donovan 
and  I,  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

1826.  You  said,  Mr.  Donovan,  that  you  were  at  Nettmann's 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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store  at  5  o'clock  ? — [Mr.  Donovan.)  Yes  ;  then  we  saw  it- 
was  of  no  use  parleying  the  crowd  ;  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  I 
said,  "  Let  us  get  back  to  the  station  and  get  some  men  down 
there,"  and  I  sent  six  men  and  a  sergeant  in  a  motor  car. 

1827.  You  say  large  crowds  came  into  Durban,  what  would 
be  the  number  of  people  ? — They  must  have  been  moving  about 
the  town,  I  suppose,  but  a  conservative  estimate  would  be 
10,000  to  15,000  men,  women  and  children.  That  was  the 
trouble  ;  there  Avas  not  in  any  instance  any  large  number 
inclined  to  do  damage,  but  the  crowd  screened  those  who 
were,  and  they  increased  the  difficulty  we  had  in  dealing 
with  them. 

1828.  Was  there  a  large  hooligan  element  ? — No,  but  they 
seemed  to  work  in  a  systematic  manner  ;  there  was  no  looting 
nor  any  attempt  at  personal  violence,  even  when  Nettmann 
got  amongst  the  crowd  and  began  shouting  about  the  Kaiser 
and  so  on.  He  was  an  old  man,  and,  beforehand,  he  was 
always  talking  about  Germany,  and  when  the  "  Lusitania  '* 
Avas  sunk  he  crowed  about  it,  and  he  had  a  little  fiigure  of  a 
German  soldier  hanging  in  his  shop  window.  I  think  this  is 
what  attracted  the  crowd  to  his  place  ;  he  was  shouting  out 
in  the  crowd  telling  them  what  the  Germans  would  do,  and 
they  never  touched  him.  There  was  no  attempt  at  personal 
violence  ;  once  or  twice  the  crowd  threatened  the  police  when 
arrests  were  made.  If  we  had  used  violence  in  any  shape  or 
form  we  should  have  brought  about  a  serious  state  of  affairs, 
and  I  was  very  loth  to  authorise  even  the  use  of  batons. 

1829.  If  you  had  had  your  men  at  the  threatened  points  at 
the  very  beginning  of  things  would  it  not  have  prevented 
this  destruction  ? — ^No.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  know 
all  the  points  ;  but  supposing  we  did,  I  could  not  get  sufficient 
men  at  any  one  point  without  neglecting  others. 

1830.  You  knew  that  German  property  was  threatened  ? — 
I  did  not  have  sufficient  police  to  protect  them  all  ;  it  would 
have  taken  several  hundreds  ;  if  we  hadpossessed  a  large  force, 
an  impossible  force  of  800  or  900  police,  we  might  have  done 
a  lot  of  good. 

1831.  If  you  had  used  firearms  the  first  thing  ? — I  think 
it  would  have  been  returned  on  the  second  and  third  nights. 
It  might  have  gone  on  for  a  week  or  more,  and  bitter  feelings 
would  have  been  engendered  if  firearms  had  been  used. 

1832.  Mr.  Holmes,  do  you  think  the  use  of  force  at  once 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  cowing  the  crowd  ? — No. 

1833.  Why  have  you  formed  that  opinion  ? — Well,  the 
crowd  were  out  with  a  definite  object  in  view  ;  the  general 
idea  was  that  the  Germans  should  suffer  and  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  then  that  they  would  pull  out  the  stuff  from 
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the  Viirioiis  buildings  and  destroy  it.  I  think  that  only  a  very 
strong  force  indeed  would  have  prevented  them  ;  a  matter  of 
10  or  12  policemen  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  effect. 

.1834.  Was  the  crowd   very  deteiniiiied  ? — Yes,   they  were 
very  determined  to  do  the  Germans  some  harm. 

1835.  Wliere  were  you  during  the  disturbances  ? — On  and 
off  m  the  police  station  with  Mr.  Donovan  ;  principally  in  the 
station. 

1830.  Mr.  vu))  der  Met.]  The  Borough  Police,  Mr.  Donovan, 
is  controlled  by  the  Municipality  ? — By  the  Town  Council. 

1837.  It  would  have  been  the  Mayor  then  who  would  have 
to  decide  in  a  case  like  this  ? — No,  I  am  only  responsible  to 
the  Town  Cx)uncil  in  the  Committee  Room  or  in  Council 
meetings  :  outside  that  1  am  subject  to  no  interference. 

1838.  So  you  had  to  decide  everything  ? — Yes. 

1839.  Mr.^  Binns  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?— Yes,  Mr. 
Binns  was  actually  in  charge  and  I  took  instructions  from 
him. 

1840.  Chairinan.\  Up  to  the  actual  breaking  out  of  the 
riots,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  had  done  everything 
you  could  ? — Yes,  I  thought  it  wise  to  bring  these  men  as  a 
sort  of  show  party  from  the  ship,  to  impress  the  people. 

1841.  What  about  special  constables  ?— That  was  impossible 
at  the  eleventh  hour  :  they  must  be  engaged  before. 

1842.  Would  it  not  have  been  wise  to  use  special  constables 
the  first  night  ? — We  could  not  have  men  that  I  doubted, 
whether  I  could  depend  upon  or  nbt.  the  first  night.  T  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  would  have  come  forward  the  first 
night.  The  second  night  they  came  forward  in  large  numbers  : 
many  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  feehng  that  led  to  the 
disturbances  thought  that  matters  had  gone  too  far  on  the 
first  night,  and  they  came  forward  the  next  day  to  try  and 
stem  the  tide. 

1843.  With  regard  to  the  arrests,  was  it  not  possible  to 
arrest  some  of  the  ringleaders  the  first  night  ? — No. 

,  1844.  I  understand  that  you  only  made  one  arrest  and  the 
man  had  to  be  released  ? — They  were  going  to  raid  the  Police 
Station  :  we  knew  his  name  and  all  about  him,  so  we  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  to  detain  him. 

1845.  He  was  subsequently  prosecuted  ? — Yes. 

1846.  What  steps  did  you  take  after  the  riots  were  over 
to  bring  to  justice  the  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
turbances ? — I  got  every  man  on  duty  to  state  in  writing  all 
he  knew — whether  he  could  recognise  anybody,  etc.  :  the 
mysterious  part  of  it  was  however  that  there  were  very  few 
whose  names  were  mentioned. 
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1847.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  poHce  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  rioters,  and  did  not  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  property  ? — Naturally  one  says  that 
is  not  true,  bvit  I  will  tell  you  honestly  on  my  oath  it  is  not 
true.  The  ])olice  in  Durban  are  as  loyal  to  their  duty  as  any 
police  in  the  country,  and  they  would  not  have  stood  by  and 
«een  anything  like  that  going  on  if  it  could  be  stopped.  I 
know  of  two  or  three  instances  where-  the  police  were  instru- 
mental in  stopping  the  crowd  in  one  case,  and  in  another  case 
where  a  man  nearly  had  his  head  broken  open  for  standing 
with  his  back  to  a  door.  They  are  a  force  which  has  greater 
influence  with  the  crowds  than  many  other  forces  because  the 
sergeants  have  from  12  to  15  years  service,  and  some  as  high 
a.s  20  to  25  years  :  they  are  all  well  known  and  respected  men 
and  have  great  personal  influence. 

1848.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Boydell,  M.L.A.  helped  you  very 
greatly  ? — He  did  indeed  :  he  came  and  did  his  best,  but  as 
he  said  afterwards  "  the  whole  town  is  against  us." 

1849.  Did  any  other  prominent  men  in  Durban  come  for- 
ward ? — Yes,  all  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  came 
forward. 

1850.  What  did  they  do  ? — They  went  with  the  crowd  and 
tried  to  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters. 

1851.  With  no  satisfactory  results  ? — No,  the  people  were 
out  for  mischief  :  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  from 
my  experience  of  Durban. 

1852.  What,  Mr.  Donovan,  in  your  opinion  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  intense  feehng  ? — Well,  the  primary  cause 
was  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  :  that  came  first,  a  sort 
of  dull  blow  on  the  head  of  the  public  of  Durban.  They  were 
dumbfounded  over  it.  Then  the  immediate  cause  I  think 
w^as  the  perusal  of  the  newspaper  report  which  I  have  handed 
in  to  you. 

1853.  Were  there  any  other  causes  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
considered  that  Germans  should  not  be  trading,  but  these 
were  nothing  much  and  they  did  not  hke  men  of  Nettmann's 
stamp  being  about. 

1854.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  Germans  in 
Durban  after  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  held  a  kind  of 
feast  ? — -That  is  one  of  the  rumours  spread  about,  but  it  is 
not  true.  On  occasions  of  that  sort  you  have  all  sorts  of 
wild  rumours  flying  about. 

1855.  Such  rumours  would  affect  a  crowd  ? — Yes,  even  if 
absolutely  untrue.  Even  if  on  the  face  of  it  any  sensible  man 
■could  see  that  it  cannot  be  true,  that  it  is  rubbish,  it  would 
affect  the  multitude  for  the  time  being. 
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ls56.  Chairman.^  Is  there  anything  you  can  tell  us  Mr 
Hohnes  i — I  do  not  think  so  :  you  have  heard  the  principa 
items,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Donovan  as  to  what  cau.>;ed  thel 
trouble.  The  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  v/as  the  primary 
thing  which  moved  the  people  ajid  then  seeing  the  nc\vsj)a])er 
report  tliat  the  Rand  had  started  burning  and  destroying, 
had  a  certain  influence  as  Mr.  Donovan  has  said.  {Mr.  Doiio- 
vati.)  It  was  hke  this  :  people  were  saying '"  Durban  is  too 
sloAv,  we  are  always  asleep  down  here  :  we  must  show  them 
we  can  come  to  the  front  like  others  ".  That  was  really 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

1857.  I  suppose  they  felt  very  proud  of  themselves  at  first  ? 
—Yes. 

1858.  And  very  sorry  afterwards  ? — ^Yes.  It  was  the  first 
experience  of  many  of  mob  law  turned  loose. 

1859.  Ai'e  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Holmes,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  police  to  do  more  than  they  did  to  check  these  dis- 
turbances ? — Nothing  more  could  have  been  done  unless  we 
had  had  five  times  the  number  of  police,  and  even  then  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  mob,  inflamed  as  tliey  were  by  joining  to- 
gether and  crying  out  such  things  as  "  Down  with  the  Germans" 
could  have  been  prevented  from  doing  what  they  did.  There 
were  something  like  40  fires  that  night,  that  is  with  the  fires 
caused  by  goods  dragged  into  the  streets. 

1860.  Mr.  Schiveizer.]  What  was  the  temper  of  the  crowd 
on  Friday,  the  second  day  ? — {Mr.  Donovan.)  The  crowd 
that  evening  was  more  of  the  hooligan  type  than  the  evening 
before  :  that  is,  they  were  inclined  to  be  more  reckless,  and 
firemen  from  the  ships  at  the  Point  joined  in. 

1861.  Tliev  did  destroy  property  on  the  evening  before  ? 
—Yes. 

1862.  i\nd  you  were  threatening  to  do  the  same  that  even- 
ing ? — Yes. 

1863.  You  gave  instructions  that  the  marines  should  come 
armed  with  ball  cartridge  ? — No,  I  did  not.  {3Ir.  Holmes.) 
I  do  not  think  they  had  ball  cartridge.  {Mr.  Donovan.)  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  should  not  have  felt  justified,  (il/r.  Holmes.) 
The '  commander  of  the  boat  said  he  could  not  give  them 
ammunition  but  he  could  give  them  side  arms  and  rifles. 

1864.  31  r.  van  cler  Riet.]  On  what  night  was  it  that  Mr. 
Binns  in  front  of  Bartholomai's  said  that  if  the  mob  persisted 
he  would  have  them  fired  on  ? — {21  r.  Holmes.)    Friday. 

1865.  Mr.  Schiceizer.]  He  said  on  Thursday  they  had  no 
ball  cartridge  ? — {Mr.  DoJiovan.)  jMy  impression  is  that  there 
was  no  ball  cartridge,  but  if  Mr.  Binns  gave  instructions  on 
Friday  evening,  it  was  not  to  my  knowledge. 
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1860.  To  give  instructions  of  that  kind  the  mob  muHt  have 
been  very  determined  ? — They  were  very  nasty  on  Friday 
night. 

1867.  Were  they  worse  than  on  Tlmrsday  ? — I  think  it  was 
a  much  nastier  crowd. 

1868.  On  Friday  ? — Yes  :  the  better  element  seemed  tO' 
have  disappeared  from  the  crowd  on  Friday  night. 

1869.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  these  marines  on  Friday  had  at 
their  disposal  means  to  suppress  the  rioting  ? — No,  I  would 
not  say  that :  we  did  not  quite  suppress  it :  there  was  very  little 
left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  destruction  on  Friday  night.  The 
marines  were  posted  at  certain  points  by  Mr.  Binns,  and  in 
one  instance,  the  police  lield  the  mob  at  bay,  at  the  Beach 
Hotel.  The  mob  had  got  in  there  on  Friday  and  I  went  along 
with  five  or  six  motor  cars  and  brought  the  marines  from  w  here 
they  were  posted  to  the  Beach  Hotel.  The  mob  had  got  in,, 
but  when  I  put  the  marines  in  at  the  back  the  rioters  were- 
driven  out  at  the  front.  But  the  crowd  had  practically 
finished  by  that  time  :  they  moved  out,  and  destroj^ed,  the 
furniture  from  the  Hotel  Oceanic,  about  200  yards  away,  and 
then  they  went  to  Bartholomai's.  It  was  there  that  Mr.  Binns 
met  the  crowd  again.  On  Friday  night  they  were  only  in. 
three  places  that  I  can  recollect  :  the  Beach  Hotel,  the  Oceanic, 
and  Bartholomai's. 

1870.  You  say  there  were  between  300  and  400  special 
constables  sworn  in  on  Friday  1 — Yes. 

1871.  Had  you  any  trouble  in  getting  them  ? — No. 

1872.  When  did  you  start  swearing  them  in  ? — About  5.30 
or  6  in  the  evening. 

1873.  What  day  did  you  enrol  these  people  ? — They  were 
turned  out  for  duty  at  once. 

1874.  You  got  them  within  an  hour  ? — -Yes. 

1875.  On  the  previous  day  did  you  make  any  attempt  to 
enrol  special  constables  ? — No,  we  made  no  attempt  on  the 
previous  day,  that  was  before  we  knew  where  we  were. 

1876.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  never  expected  the  thing 
would  develop  to  the  extent  it  did  ? — We  did  not. 

1877.  It  was  not  until  about  five  o'clock  when  you  were 
returning  from  the  docks  that  you  became  uneasy  about  it  ? — 
Yes.  that  is  so. 

1878.  You  saw  the  crowd  then,  and  you  thought  the  outlook 
was  bad  ? — Yes,  I  said  to  l\Ir.  Binns,  "  I  do  not  like  the  look 
of  this.'" 

1879.  That  being  the  case  why  didn't  you  enrol  special 
constables  there  and  then  ? — I  had  not  the  chance  of  doing 
that  :  I  tried  to  do  the  best  with  what  I  had  and  then  to 
make  a  commencement  of  some  sort. 
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1880.  J/r.  Schurink.]  The  Netherlands  Consul  stated  that 
he  wanted  protection,  when  was  that  ? — About  7  p.m.  He 
wanted  somebody  to  explain  to  the  crowd,  if  tliey  should  go 
around,  that  the  premises  were  not  German. 

1881.  When  was  the  })uilding  destroyed  ? — Very  shortly 
afterwards,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  time  it  was  fired  ; 
the  Sub-Inspector  was  on  duty  and  I  was  out.  There  were 
lots  of  other  places  Avhere  the  crowds  were  burning  and  des- 
truction was  going  on. 

1882.  Can  yon  remember  about  the  time  that  the  destruction 
■of  MuUer  &  Co.'s  premises  took  place  ? — About  eight  or  nine 

o'clock  it  was  fully  afire. 

1883.  And  the  Consul  afterwards  came  and  reported  that 
he  would  require  an  investigation  to  take  place  ? — I  know  he 
was  at  the  station  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  it,  but  T  do  not 
think  that  he  actually  asked  for  an  investigation.  That  would 
follow  in  every  instance  as  far  as  possible. 

1884.  This  was  a  neutral  place,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  Germans  although  the  people  may  have  thought  so.  Was 
any  further  damage  done  in  Durban  to  your  knowledge  to  any 
other  strictly  neutral  place  ? — There  w^as  a  place  owned  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Farrell  ;  it  was  Hildebrand's  a  short 
time  before  ;  I  think  they  went  there  and  were  going  to 
wreck  the  place,  but  he  told  them  he  was  English,  and  it  was 
just  saved  by  chance,  otherwise  they  Avould  have  wrecked  the 
place. 

1885.  And  all  the  other  places  damaged  in  Durban  were 
German  places  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect.  Of  course  we 
were  sorry  about  Beaumann's.  He  had  been  there  35  years, 
and  we  were,  more  or  less,  horrified. 

1 886.  Had  you  any  doubts  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  firm 
of  Muller  &  Co.  being  partly  German  ? — There  was  considerable 
doubt  at  the  time. 

1887.  Have  you  any  doubt  ? — No,  I  have  been  assured. 
Nettmann,  the  man  who  made  all  the  trouble,  said  he  had 
money  invested  in  Muller  &  Co.,  a  German  firm,  and  this 
ncM's  had  at  that  time  spread  very  quickly.  Also  Heuser  :  he 
made  some  similar  statement  at  the  Point. 

1888.  A  German  ? — Yes,  that  he  had  interests  in  the  firm  ; 
Nettmann's  statement  was  that  he  had  money  invested  in  the 
firm  of  Muller  &  Co.,  and  that  it  was  a  German  firm.  Heuser, 
at  the  Point,  said  something  similar. 

1889.  Mr.  ran  der  Riet.'\  Was  the  signboard  removed  from 
the  Netherlands  Consulate  ? — It  was  only  a  little  coat  of  arms 
on  a  board  about  18  inches  in  length.  It  was  dark  at  the 
time  and  raining,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  it.  even 
it  if  were  there. 
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1890.  Chairman.^  Anyhow,  you  did  not  see  it  ? — No,  if  it 
were  there  it  could  not  be  seen. 

1891.  Mr.  Schwink.']  Could  you  not  have  sent  one  solitary 
man  to  guard  that  place  ;  as  you  are  aware  the  Consul  had 
drawn  your  attention  to  it  ? — I  knew  Brandt,  but  I  did  not 
know  where  his  Consulate  offices  were,  and  he  telephoned  for 
protection  for  the  premises  of  MuUer  &  Co. 

1892.  Not  mentioning  that  it  was  the  Consulate  V — I  was- 
out  at  the  time  myseK,  as  was  also  mj'^  next  senior  officer  • 
my  sub-inspector  was  taking  charge,  and  he  said  "  You  must 
come  to  the  station  ;  I  have  nobody  here  now  ;  come  to  the 
station  and  Ave  will  do  the  best  we  can."  I  think  the  message 
from  Brandt  came  from  his  residence  in  the  Berea. 

1893.  You  were  not  aware  that  the  Netherlands  Consulate 
was  established  in  the  buildings  on  the  premises  of  Muller  &  Co.? 
— No,  I  was  not,  that  fact  was  not  known  to  half-a-dozen 
people  in  Durban  I  do  not  think.  All  the  other  Consulates, 
you  see,  are  situated  in  Smith  Street.  Muller's  place  is 
situated  among  large  wool  stores,  about  the  last  place  you 
would  expect  a  Consulate  to  be  situated,  and,  although  I  knew 
Brandt  was  the  Netherlands  Consul,  I  did  not  know  he  had 
his  Consulate  there.  Then  again,  we  have  got  scarcely  any 
of  what  I  may  call  the  Hollander  population,  who  would  have 
any  business  with  the  Consul  so  that  the  Consulate  was  about 
the  least  known  in  the  place. 

1894.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.'\  Mi.  Brandt  states  that  on  several 
occasions  he  has  put  out  the  Netherlands  flag  on  that  building  ? 
—Yes. 

1895.  Have  you  never  noticed  the  Netherlangs  flag  ? — 
Well,  again  if  you  fly  any  flag  down  there  it  will  not  be  seen 
by  half-a-dozen  people  in  Durban  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unfrequented  places  in  the  town  ;  it  is  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
down  in  an  area  which  is  not  seen,  especially  at  holiday  times  ; 
nobody  goes  down  there  on  holidays. 

1896.  The  trams  were  stopped  ? — {Mr.  Holmes.)  On  the- 
second  day  I  called  the  Council  together  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cussing the  best  method  of  keeping  the  people  away  from  the 
town,  because  we  realised  that  Avhile  there  were  great  crowds 
of  people  there,  it  would  act  as  a  kind  of  cover  for  the  so-called 
hooligan  section  of  the  crowd.  With  that  end  in  view  we 
decided  that  after  giving  business  people  time  to  retire  from, 
their  businesses,  we  would  suspend  the  trams  for  that  night. 
That  was  done,  but  instead,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  preventing 
the  crowd  from  going  into  town — we  thought  that  possibly 
they  A\-ould  sta}^  at  their  homes — thousands  walked  all  the 
wa^'  down  from  the  Berea  to  "  see  the  fun  "  as  the}^  called  it. 
I  also  addressed  the  crowds  at  West  Street  and  at  Bartholomai's 
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about  nine  o'clock  and  said  to  them  if  they  would  only  go 
home  we  slioiild  be  able  to  deal  with  these  people  who  were 
doinc:  the  mischief,  but  while  thev  remained  thev  were  only 
assisting  to  bring  about  serious  trouble  that  was  bound  to 
arise.  They  at  once  asked  if  they  could  have  the  trams 
running  and  then  they  would  go  home,  and  T  said  if  they 
would  promise  to  go  home  they  could  have  the  trams  in  five 
minutes.  I  immediately  got  into  touch  with  the  Tramways 
Manager  who  had  everything  in  readiness,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  trams  were  running  and  we  got  the  people 
away.  Most  of  the  Councillors  on  that  evening  took  a  leading 
part,  they  were  sworn  as  special  constables  and  acted  under 
the  Chief  Constable's  instructions. 

1897.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.]  You  were  with  Mr.  Binns  on  that 
evening  Mr.  Donovan  ? — Yes. 

1898.  Is  there  the  least  ground  for  assuming  that  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  mob  ? — It  was  never  suggested  ;  that  is 
quite  a  new  suggestion  in  Durban  ;  he  was  doing  his  best 
in  his  personal  capacity  to  stop  the  rioting.  At  Nettmann's 
premises,  for  instance,  he  got  out  of  the  motor  car,  although 
I  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  do  so,  saying  that  it  was  of  no 
use,  but  he  persisted  and  said  "  I  will  try  to  speak  to  them." 
He  \\-ent  and  put  his  back  to  Nettmann's  door  and  announced 
that  he  was  the  Chief  Magistrate.  They  at  once  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  sang  "  God  Save  the 
King."  when  he  called  upon  them  to  go  away.  There  was 
some  stone  thro\\'ing  and  I  thought  he  might  get  hit. 

1899.  Chairman.]  He  did  his  duty  in  every  respect  ? — Yes, 
in  the  most  determined  manner. 

1900.  Bev.  3Ir.  Vorster.]  You  said  that  you  came  sub- 
sequentlv  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  organisation  ? — • 
Yes. 

1 90 1 .  Had  you  an  idea  before  that  there  Avas  an  organisation  ? 
— I  was  of  that  opinion  at  the  time,  from  information  I  had 
received.  I  believed  there  was  not  an  organisation. 

1902.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Col.  Truter,  in  Johannesburg, 
to  the  effect  that  the  mob  having  split  up  into  several  companies 
and  taking  steps  simultaneously  was  to  him  a  sign  that  there 
was  some  organisation.  Your  opinions  seems  to  be  the  oppos 
ite? — I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Truter  to  that  extent  ;  I  believe 
the  crowd  at  Durban,  nearly  every  one  of  them  knew  the 
various  German  places,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  someone 
saying  "  Come  on  "  and  they  would  have  gone.  Undoubtedly 
there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  purpose  about  the  intentions 
of  the  crowd  because  it  was  not  wanton  or  reckless  destruction,, 
and  they  did  not  attempt  to  hurt  anybody. 
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1903.  Were  there  leaders  for  these  different  sections  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  except  self-constituted  ones  springing  up  for  the 
time  being  ;  probably  there  were  such,  but  I  would  not  call 
that  an  actual  organisation.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a 
dozen  or  two  men  with  ready  brains  and  ready  wit.  who 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  as  they  found  it. 

1904.  Chairman.^  You  mean  that  it  was  not  prearranged  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

1905.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.^  In  your  opinion  was  the  crowd 
in  sympathy  with  the  men  actually  doing  the  damage  ? — Yes, 
they  were,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  women,  who  were  an  awful 
nuisance  in  the  crowd. 

1906.  Considering  what  had  happened,  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Lusitania  ",  and  these  reports  from  Johannesburg,  don't 
you  think  the  crowd  were  justified  to  some  extent  in  what 
they  were  doing  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  While  I  have  sym- 
pathy with  any  form  of  language  demonstrations,  no  man 
should  stand  by  and  see  property  destroyed,  knowing  the 
bad  effect  it  had  on  the  people.     Oh,  no. 

1907.  General  Myburgh.]  You  said  that  Mr.  Binns  was 
actually  in  charge  ?— Yes. 

1908.  How  had  that  come  about  :  he  is  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Government,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Police  : 
how  did  he  come  to  take  charge  ? — I  think  the  Town  Council 
thought  it  was  best  as  he  was  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  had 
certain  authority  under  the  laws  :  for  these  reasons  they 
thought  he  would  be  the  best  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

1909.  Did  you  give  him  charge,  Mr.  Holmes  ? — Not  exactly, 
it  was  thought  that  he  would  be  the  man  in  case  of  trouble  : 
for  instance,  no  one  in  Durban  could  read  the  Riot  Act  but 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  Vv'e  realised  that  he  being  the  head 
of  the  Government  should  be  the  man  who  should  take  active 
charge  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  where  it  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government  to  back  us  up. 

1910.  Then  he  did  not  proclaim  the  Riot  Act  until  the  next 
day  ? — He  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  Riotous  Assemblies 
Act. 

1911.  When  ? — I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  personally 
addressed  the  mob  outside  the  Police  Station  on  Thursday 
evening  and  read  the  Riot  Act  to  them. 

1912.  Are  you  not  certain  about  that  ? — No,  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Thursday 
evening. 

1913.  Mr.  Binns  in  his  evidence  said  that  he  sent  out  large 
bills  so  that  the  people  were  bound  to  see  them,  and  he  pub- 
lished the  proclamation  in  the  daily  papers  ? — Tliat  was  not 
sent  out  on  the  first  da  v. 
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1914.  Were  the  police  then  under  your  charge  on  Thursday 
night  all  the  time  ? — The  police  were  working  under  Mr. 
Donovan  in  conjunction  with  iMr.  Binns,  the  Chief  jNIagistrate  ; 
they   were   working   together   most   of   the   evening. 

1915.  Did  you  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Government  outside 
the  naval  men  ? — No. 

1916.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  ^Nlr.  Binns  asked 
for  other  assistance  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1917.  Were  there  no  means  by  which  the  Government 
could  have  assisted  you  more  than  they  did  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  because  the  Government  had  no  men  there  :  there  were 
only  a  few  D.L.I,  there. 

1918.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Government  did  everything 
possible  that  could  be  done  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes.  I  am. 

1919.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Durban  and  of 
the  Town  Council  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  is. 

1920.  There  were  some  public  meetings  before  this  matter 
of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  came  on  ;  about  the  non- 
internment  of  some  of  the  Germans  ? — There  was  a  public 
meeting  later. 

1921.  Not  before  ?— No. 

1922.  Do  you  remember  who  spoke  at  that  public  meeting 
later  ? — No,  I  cannot  give  you  the  names  now. 

1923.  Mr.  Sampson.]  Letters  and  articles  were  subsequently 
published  in  the  Advertiser  publicly  thanking  the  police 
authorities  for  their  work  in  trying  to  stop  these  disturbances  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  got  these  papers,  and  they  express  the  universal 
view  of  the  public  in  regard  to  that.  {Mr.  Donovan.)  There  was 
one  occasion  in  which  a  letter  was  written  to  me,  saying  that 
three  of  the  men,  giving  their  names,  were  instrumental  in 
saving  a  building,  and  £10  was  enclosed. 

1924.  Did  you  find  am^  reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  political  groups  or  other  persons  to  assist  you  in  quelling 
the  disturbances  ? — No,  and  Mr.  Boydell  was  prominent  in 
trying  to  get  the  people  to  stop  rioting.  {Mr.  Holmes.) 
Members  of  the  Council  did  the  same.  My  wife  was  told 
that  my  place  might  be  burned  down  because  it  was  thought 
that  I  was  too  easy  with  some  of  the  Germans.  {3Ir.  Donovan.) 
There  were  telephone  messages  from  many  people  who  thought 
their  premises  might  be  attacked,  most  confusing  messages 
were  continually  being  received  at  the  station. 

1925.  Chairman.']  It  was  not  possible  for  you  to  give  pro- 
tection in  all  the  cases  where  protection  was  asked  for  ? — 
No.  we  could  not  do  it. 
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Wednesday,  ord,  May,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Rootii  (Chairman). 


Rev.   Mr.  Vorster. 
Mr.   Roc  key. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


Mr.   Scliweizer. 
General  My  burgh. 
Mr.  van  tier  Riet. 
Mr.  Sampson. 

Mr.    Alfred  FalJdaiid  Robinson,  examined. 

[Witness  duly  sworn.) 

1926.  Clitiirnian."\  Where  do  you  reside? — In  -Johannesburg.. 

1927.  What  is  your  business? — I  am  a  mining  machinery 
merchant. 

1928.  With  which  firm  are  you  employed? — At  the  present, 
time  I  am  running  mv  own  business,  as  Alfred  F.  Robinson,.. 
Ltd. 

1929.  At  Tohanneslmrg  ? — Yes. 

1930.  In  whose  employ  were  you  in  May,  191o,  at  the  time 
of  the  anti-German  riots? — I  was  Managing  Director  of. 
Orenstein    &    Arthur    Koppel,    Ltd. 

1931.  Where  was  that  company  registered? — In  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

1932.  Are   the    principal    shareholders    Germans? — All    are- 
Germans.        The  whole   of  the   shares   of  the   South    African 
company  are  registered  in  the  name  of  the  Orenstein  &  Arthur 
Koppel  Companv  in  Berlin.       That  is  a  company  distinct  and" 
separate  from  the  South  African  Company,  but  they  are  the  • 
holders  of  every  share  in  the  South  African  company. 

1933.  The   shareholders   are    Germans? — Full   Germans. 

1934.  And  were  at  the  time  of  the  riots? — Yes. 

1935.  How  long  had  this  company  been  carrying  on  busi- 
ness at  Johannesburg? — In  one  form  and  another  since  1892. 
The  firm  was  originally  Arthur  Koppel.  In  1892  it  was  tlie 
Johannesburg  branch  of  the  Berlin  company.  In  1897  it 
was  registered  as  the  Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, with  a  ca})ital  of  .£60,000;  and  in  1906  the  firm  of  Oren-- 
stein  &  Koppel,  which  was  a  separate  firm  entirely,  amalgam- 
ated with  Arthur  Koppel  in  Berlin  and  took  over  the  shares 
of  the  Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  ilie  Transvaal,  and  changed 
the  name  to  Orenstein  &  Arthur  Koppel.  Ltd. 

1930.  Where  is  Orenstein  &  Aitliur  Koppel,  Ltd..  regis- 
tered?— In  the  Transvaal.      They  only  changed  the  name. 

1937.  What  kind  of  business  is  it? — Railway  material  and 
miTiiiig  machinery.        The  manufacturing  part  of  the  firm  is 
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railway  material,  but  tliey  hold  various  agencies,  some  Ger- 
man, some  Kii<»'lisli,  mul  some  American,  for  miiii!i<r 
macliiuerv   aud   agricultural  implements. 

19--^8.  Had  you  a  large  number  of  employees  at  Johannes- 
burg!' — We  luul  a  stalf  of  about  35  in  Johannesburg. 

19-)0.  What  nationality  were  they? — With  the  excejition  of 
five,  all  British  or  South  African. 

1940.  Was  this  place  burned  down  in  May.  1015!' — (hi  ^May 
13th.  1915.  one  of  the  big  stores  in  Johannesburg  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  A  store  in  Durban  was  burned  and  the  office 
wrecked.  The  office  in  Johannesburg  was  only  partially 
wrecked:  very  little  damage  was  done. 

1941.  "What  was  the  amount  of  the  damage  at  Johannes- 
burg:"—About   iM4,000. 

1942.  Were  vou  insured? — -Xot  for  riot.  We  were  insured, 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

1943.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  what  you  know 
of  the  riots  in  Johannesburg  as  ait'ecting  your  property.  ^\'e 
have  very  full  information  and  evidence  with  regard  to  what 
took  place  generally,  and  we  do  not  Avish  to  take  up  your  time- 
in  connection  with  that.  We  only  want  your  evidence  as  to 
what  you  know  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  your  ]iro- 
perty,  aud  anything  you  may  know  regardino-  threats  prior  tO' 
the  riots  and  of  any  organised  body  or  organisation  which 
may  have  been  formed  for  the  ])urpose  of  destroying  German 
property? — On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  May  I  was  sitting- 
in  my  office,  when  the  telephone  rang  and  I  A\'as  informed 
that  they  were  breaking  u])  German  property  aiid  that  there 
was  a  danger  that  they  would  come  to  our  office. 

1944.  Who  told  you  this? — I  forget  who  told  me.  I  got  it 
on  the  telephone. 

1945.  You  do  not  know  who  your  informant  was? — I  do  not 
remember.  It  was  a  personal  friend  who  tele])honed  to  me, 
I  think  from  the  Eand  ("lub,  saying  that  ijolfe.  Xebel's 
place  was  being  destroyed  immediately  opposite.  I  then  said 
to  the  ladies  employed  in  tlie  office— six  or  seven  of  them — 
that  if  there  was  likely  to  be  any  trouble  they  had  better  get 
away.  I  sent  them  liome  and  then  went  out  into  the  street 
to  see  what  was  going  to  ha^^'iien.  I  saw  them  breaking  up 
one  or  two  places,  but  they  never  came  very  near  to  our  office. 
About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  was  in  the  Eand  C'hib,  and 
was  informed  that  we  would  be  all  right 

1946.  Informed  by  whom? — I  think  by  Mr.  Douglas  Pen- 
nant. 

1947.  Who  is  he? — He  is  a  member  of  the  Eand  Club.  I 
do  not  know  Avhat  he  does.  He  said  to  me,  "  You  will  be  all 
right;  I  do  not  think  you  need  worry."  But  I  felt  it  was  not 
very  safe,  so  I  went  back  to  nv  office  and  stayed  there  for 
some  time  and  removed  some  ])rivate  documents  whi<di   I  had 
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in  my  desk  into  ilic  sale.  The  ncxl  moriiinf^  was  Thru-day. 
I  tlioiig-lit  tlie  whole  tliini;'  was  over,  and  I  did  not  oi)  to  t])e 
office  at  ull,  but  ahoiit  11  o"(lo(l<  I  o(,t  a  tel(^i)lio!ie  lue.isafi-e  to 
say  tliey  liad  Avre(dved  my  office.  I  then  went  straight  down 
to  tlie  office  and  found  that  a  veiy  hii<ie  crowd  had  1  eeu  there. 
They  had  g'one  U]).stairs  to  the  second  floor  fd  the  hii;-  Irailding 
and  started  to  break  up  the  office,  but  one  of  my  derkfe  told 
them  that  there  were  mostly  En<ilishme7i  tliere — they  were  all 
Enf>'lishmen  then,  because  the  (Ternuiiis  were  no  lon<i'er  there 
— and  asked  tlie  leader  of  this  ^"aii^"  whetlier  tl)ey  would  be 
satisfied  if  he  were  to  break  the  windows,  and  this  ]iian,  who 
was  leading'  the  gano-,  said  '"  Yes."  So  my  own  rdcrk  bioke 
every  window  in  about  twenty  rooms. 

1948.  Your  clerk  did  thaty — Yes.  And  then  the  crowd 
went  away  satisfied.  Tliey  thiew  out  of  the  window  aliout 
three  ty])ewriters,  but  did  not  do  very  much  dai±iaj^e  beyond 
the  broken  o^lass;  and  my  own  clerk  broke  the  window>.  Then 
tlie  crowd  went  aAAay.  That  was  on  the  Thursday,  some- 
where about  9  or  10  o"clo(  k  in  the  morning.  I  then  went  to 
the  store  in  Fox  Street,  and  waited  there  till  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  but  they  never  turned  u]).  Then  1  went 
home,  and  al)out  9  o'clock  that  night  I  was  told  the  place  was 
in  flames.  I  had  no  evidence  as  to  how  it  was  burned,  or 
how  it  was  commenced.  We  claimed  from  the  Invsuiance 
Companies  the  damage  we  had  insured  for,  but  lost  our  case, 
as  the  (\)urt  considered  that  it  was  civil  commotion.  The 
view  I  took  of  the  whole  proceedings — and  I  was  naturally 
verv  mu<di  on  the  qui  vire  during  tliose  two  day.'- — was  that 
there  was  an  organised  body,  and  that  they  had  a  li,-t  of  cer- 
tain houses  or  firms  which  tliev  were  to  break  w])  and  -o  stop 
them  from  doing  any  further  business. 

1949.  "When  did  you  first  hear  of  this  list:^ — 1  heard  of  the 
list  on  the  Wednesday. 

1950.  That  is,  tlie  day  l)ef(.re  the  fire  l"^— That  wa-  the  first 
day  of  the  hies. 

1951.  The  day  l)efore  your  ])lace  A\as  burned)' — Ye-.  I  was 
told  that  our  name  was  not  on  the  list — but  there  mu.'^t  have 
been  a  mistake. 

1952.  Tha.t  was  told  von  bv  a  person  who  had  seen  the  list? 
— 1  could  not  tell  yon.  I  cannot  remember  to-day  who  it  was 
that  told  me  that.  At  that  time  there  were  so  many  people 
whom  one  saw  who  .seemed  to  know  more  than  I  did.  They 
said,  *'  You  are  not  on  the  list.''  1  am  convinced  thcie  was 
a  list.  I  never  saw  one,  but  I  am  convinced  there  was  such 
a  list.  Fred  Linton  told  me  there  \\as  such  a  list  in  exist- 
■ence,  and  Clifford,  one  of  the  witnesses  in  our  insurance  case, 
produced  a  list  in  Court. 

1953.  In  the  Salamander  case? — Yes. 
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1954.  VVei(«  you  at  auy  time  iniornied,  or  did  you  hear,  of 
a  Conimittee  heiu^  formed  in  Joliauuebbiug  to  orj^anise  tliese- 
riots!' — Al  one  time  1  associated  them  with  the  Petitioners' 
Committee,  and  for  quite  a  number  of  days  believed  that  tliey 
were  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thinj?;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  otherwise  now. 

1955.  Why? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  wa>  a 
separate  Committee,  a  separate  body  of  peojjle  altogether  \\  ho 
org^anised  the  burning. 

1956.  Separate  fron)  the  Petitioners'  Committee? — Ves, 
separate  from  the  Petitiotieis'  Committee  and  fiom  the  Jiritish 
Citi?;ens'  movement. 

l!>57.  How  did  you  ani\c  at  that  c(iiiclu>ii)n  ? — I  was  eii- 
deavuuring  to  p-et  a  very  great  deal  of  evidence  for  my  insur- 
ance case,  and  with  the  evidence  that  we  got  certain  informa- 
tion came  to  us  which  unfortunately  was  not  sufficiently 
accurate  to  make  use  of;  but  I  am  convinced  that  there  was  a 
body  of  people  and  that  the  people  who  were  actually  doing 
the  burning  were  paid  to  do  it. 

196s.  Paid  by  whom 'r — That,  unfortunately,  I  could  never 
find  out. 

1959.  Did  you  employ  detectives  to  get  this  evidence'?— I 
employed  ])rivate  detectives  in  order  to  try  and  get  the 
evidence  for  our  law  suit  in  su])port  of  our  claim. 

1960.  Your  firm  instituted  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Pretoria  ajjainst  the  Insurance  Company  as  a  test  case? — 
Yes.  ' 

1961.  And  you  lost  the  case? — Yes. 

1962.  xVnd  in  working  Uj)  ihat  case  you  took  ste])s  to  en- 
deavour to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  burning  on  the  guilty 
parties? — We  endeavoured  io  get  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  due  to  civil  commotion.  If  our  firm  had  been  able  to 
prove  that  this  was  instigated  incendiarism  I  think  we  should 
nave  w(ui  our  case  against  the  Insurance  Com])auies.  I  tried 
to  get  that  evidence  together.  We  naturally  tried  every 
})Ossible  means  and  spared  no  effort  or  money. 

196:5.  Did  your  solicitors  helji  vou? — Our  solicitors  did  the 
whole  thing.  I  personally  took  very  little  part  in  it.  Our 
solicitors  worked  U]>  the  whole  case,  and  we  employed  private 
detectives  to  obtain  evidence  for  us.  The  result  of  our  efforts 
indi(  ated  to  me  clearly  that  there  was  a  paid  body  of  men  who 
did  the  destroying  and  the  burning,  but  we  could  never  bring 
it  home;  we  could  never  get  the  evidence  to  stand.  Naturally 
the  people  who  did  that  .sort  of  thing  were  people  drawn  from 
the  dregs  of  the  ])opulation,  and  those  people  are  most  difficult 
to  o])tain  as  reliable  witnesses. 

1964.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  sum  of  money  that  was 
paid? — The  only  figure   I   heard  mentioned  was  that  £1,500" 

[H.C.  7—16.] 
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was  •subscribed  from  oiie  source,  but  from  wliat  soiirrp  T  do 
not  know. 

19G5.  Did  you  apply  to  the  ])olice  for  ])rotection  prioj-  to  the 
riots  S^ — Not  prior  to  the  })urning. 

191)6.  AVhen  did  you  apjdy? — I  thiuk  I  ai)plied  after  the 
whole  yard  had  been  burned  out  and  the  feuee  and  everything 
were  down.  I  then  asked  the  police  to  put  somebody  there 
just  to  look  after  the  stock  that  was  left,  and  I  think  they  sent 
a  constable.     That  was  after  it  was  all  over. 

1907.  Nothing-  further  was  attempted  against  your  pro- 
])erty  then? — No,  nothing.  Our  other  y>ard,  at  the  other  end 
of  tiie  town,  was  not  burned.  The  crowd  went  there;  but  I 
liad  a  young  Dutchman  as  a  storekeeper,  and  he  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  were  b\ing  in  a  little  cottage  attached  to 
this  b)ig  store,  and  they  pointed  out  that  it  was  their  furniture 
and  everything,  and  the  crowd  went  away. 

1968.  Are  you  convinced,  Mr.  Ptobinson,  that  the  Consu- 
mers' ^^lliance  and  the  Petitione.rs'  Committee  v.ere  impli- 
cated in  the  destruction  of  the  pro])ei'ty;' — They  ^"(-re  imt  im- 
plicated in  the  destruction  of  the  ])roperty,  hut  they  probably 
by  their  agitation — which  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  agitation 
against  the  German.s — created  a  state  of  affairs  which  allowed 
such  a  thing  to,  happen.  But  that  they  themselves  instigated 
it  or  were  responsible  for  tlie  burning — -except  what  moral 
lesponsibility  there  might  be  on  account  of  their  agitation — 
I  do  not  think. 

1969.  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
riots? — The  anti-German  demonstration? 

1970.  Yes? — I  think  the  sinking  of  the   "  Lusitania." 

1971.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  add  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Committee? — I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
Judge  Presideiit's  remarks  in  the  .summing-  up  in  the  case, 
where  he  said  it  appeared  distinctly  from  the  evidence  pro- 
duced that  there  was  an  organized  movement  behind  with  re- 
gard to  this  burning,  and  that  he  considered  it  should  be  sifted 
to  the  bottom.  The  evidence  we  adduced  at  the  time  made 
that  imiiression  on  the  Judge  President. 

1972.  Did  you,  after  the  Salamander  case,  take  aiiv  further 
steps  to  try  to  ascertain  who  was  responsible,  in  view  of  the 
Judge's  remarks? — None  M'hatever.  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
as  managing  director  of  the  company,  to  claim  from  the  in- 
surance companies.  I  never  thought  I  had  a  good  case.  I 
declined  to  join  other  German  firms  in  the  case.  It  was 
Arthur  Xopjjcl's  case.  It  cost  the  firm  about  £'6.000,  and 
we  lost  it. 

1973.  Mr.  Sampson.']  "Who  is  Mr.  Ered  Linton? — He  is,,  so 
far  as  I  know,  a  sort  of  commission  agent  or  broker,  and  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  there  was  a  list. 
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1974.  Was  it  ever  rejjoited  id  you  that  persons  taking  part 
in  these  distuibnnoes  were  racing  men? — I  tlirl  hear  that. 

1975.  Mr.  Rorhey.]  Do  you  attribute  this  burning  to  trade 
jealousy? — T  feel  that  thotc  is  a  f^ood  deal  to  l>e  attributed 
to  that.      Thai   is  my  personal  impression. 

1976.  Wi(h  !('0'ai'(l  to  these  lists  you  say  you  have  Keaid 
about,  is  it  not  possible  that  these  were  lists  orip'Inally  jjot  uj) 
for  boycottino^  Grerman  firms,  not  neoessarily  lists  to  buj-n 
places  down? — That  is  quite  possible.  Yon  have  given  me 
the  idea,  and  I  think  it  is  (|uite  possible  that  these  lists  were 
orin^inallv  framed  for  the  ])ur]K)se  of  boycott  and  then  got  into 
•other  hands  and  were  used   for  other  ])urposes. 

1977.  Did  you  ]'ecognis(>  anybody  wlu)  took  ])ari  in  1he 
Johannesburg  riots,  anybody  leading  these  peo|)le  and  inciting 
them? — I  never  recognised  any  of  the  leaders.  I  saw  most 
■of  the  fires,  and  I  recognised  hundreds  in  the  cruwii  whom 
-evervbody  knows. 

1978.  (rcneral  Myhi/ifj/i .^  \\  the  time  of  the  Inirniug.  when 
your  clerk  smashed  your  windows  to  pa^^ify  the  crowd,  you 
say  he  spoke  to  the  foreman  or  leader  of  the  crowd.  Who 
was  that  leader? — I  do  not  know.  He  did  not  know  either, 
l)ut  he  had  seen  him  at  one  or  two  of  the  other  places.  My 
clerk,  I  may  tell  you,  had  also  taken  part  in  some  of  the 
•demonstrations  elsewhere,  and  when  they  came  to  our  office — 
1  am  quoting  from  his  own  words — he  drcAV  out  of  his  pocket 
a  knife  which  he  had  taken  from  the  German  Club  as  a  trophy 
and  said  to  this  man  whom  lie  took  to  be  leading  the  others, 
"  I  am  one  of  you,  boys;  why  do  you  want  to  l>reak  up  my 
office?  Will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  break  all  the  windows?  " 
and  the  man  said,  "  Yes  ",  and  h.e  broke  all  the  windows  and 
the   crowd   went   away. 

1979.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  way  things  wer.-,  that  one 
tried  to  save  the  one  place  and  then  joined  to  go  and  snmsh 
up  some  other  place?  Was  that  the  general  procedure? — 
Among  the  crowd,  yes. 

1980.  Like  yoitr  clerk? — My  clerk  was  out  doing  damage  to 
another  place  on  one  occasion  and  came  and  saved  my  place 
the  next  day. 

1981.  Were  you  present  at  the  burning  of  your  i>'ure? — Xo, 
not  until  it  was  fully  alight. 

1982.  Did  you  inform  the  police  when  you  hearu  imni  the 
Eand  Club  that  there  was  something  wrong  and  that  you  were 
not  on  the  list?  When  you  heard  that  souK^thing  w..-  brewing, 
did  you  inform  the  police? — Xo. 

198''3.   Why  not? — On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  I  never  ex- 
pected  it   would   reach   the   dimensions   it   did.        They   were 
breaking  the  windows  of  a  few  German  establishmeuts.   but 
up  to  that  time  I  liad  heard  of  no  fires. 
[S.C.  7— 16.] 
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1984.  Therefore  you  did  not  ask  for  assistance? — I  never 
asked  for  it,  and  never  thought  of  it. 

1985.  You  were  not  present  at  the  burning? — I  was  present 
at  many  of  the  big-  fires  in  Johannesburg. 

1986.  But  not  your  own? — Not  until  it  Avas  fully  alight. 

1987.  Did  you  see  the  police  there  when  you  got  there? — 
At  my  place  I  saw  no  police. 

1988.  Xowhere? — 1  saw  ooe  or  two  police  at  the  ])i,iiuiug  of 
Gundelfingei's,  and  I  saw  one  or  two  peo])le  at  Rolfe,  Nebel's 
fire.       At  my  own  place  I  saw  no  police. 

1989.  When  you  got  there  how  far  was  the  fire? — It  was 
practically  finished. 

1990.  Was  it  not  likely  the  police  had  gone,  seeing  it  was 
finished  with,  to  save  some  other  place? — I  think  ours  was 
the  last  fire  that  night,  but  it  is  possible  they  had  been  there 
and  had  gone  away  again.  But  we  were  some  way  out  of 
the  (-entre  of  the  town,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  police 
did  not  go  there. 

1991.  What  is  your  impression  now  :  as  the  thing  happened 
so  spontaneously,  was  it  possible  for  the  police  to  have  saved 
more  premises  than  they  did? — My  own  impression  is  that 
the  police  could  have  stopped  it  on  the  AVednesday. 

1992.  If  they  had  done  what? — If  they  had  been  firm  and 
taken  immediate  steps  to  arrest  the  people  who  were  breaking 
premises. 

199o.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  police  they  have  in 
Johannesburg  or  that  they  had  at  their  disposal  then? — Yes. 

1994.  Your  impression  is  that  they  could  have  prevented  it? 
— Yes,   undoubtedly. 

1995.  What  gives  you  that  idea? — Because  the  crowd  going- 
round  doing  tlie  danuige  at  first  was  small.  The  number  who- 
were  doing  the  damage  was  small,  and  the  large  crowd  fol- 
lowing them  were  a  crowd  of  very  decent  citizens.  They 
were  not  ral)])le  or  hooligans  on  the  Wednesday,  and  a  little 
firm  action  ou  the  part  of  the  police  on  the  Wednesday  I  think 
would  have  stojjped  tliem  entirely.  But  as  the  impression 
got  about  that  the  police  were  practically  in  sympathy  witli 
the  burning  the  crowd  grew,  till  on  Thursday  it  was  very 
difficult  foi-  tli<^   police  to  stoj)  it. 

1996.  How  did  that  impression  get  about  that  the  police 
were  in  syni])athy? — Several  remarks  were  overheard  which 
Avere  made  by  ])olicemen  duriiig  the  actual  course  of  the 
burning  and  of  tbe  destructiou. 

1997.  Cltainiuni.^  Did  vou  yourself  overhear  any  remarks? 
— I  heard  no  remarks  iiidicatiiig  sA'mpatliy,  but  I  saw  police- 
men who  were  not  taking  any  ])art  at  all  in  trying  to  ])revent 
it.     That  was  at  Guuflelfingei's  fire. 

1998.  (rcveiaJ  ]f-xjJ))i  rgJt  .'\  How  man\-  police  wci'e  there? — I 
saw,  I  think,  abnut  half-a-ilozen .  The  Fire  lirigade  were 
there,   t/)u. 
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1999.  What  was  the  number  of  the  crowd  l" — It  mi^ht  be  a 
couple  of  thousand. 

2000.  Do  you  think  that  six  pcjlicemeu  could  have  coped 
Avitli  lluit  crowd -^ — The  crowd  there  would  not  have  interfered 
at  all.  Many  of  the  crowd  were  assisting-  the  Brigade  trying- 
to  put  the  fire  oul . 

2001.  That  was  after  the  fire  .started?— Yes. 

2002.  If  the  ])olice  had  started  taking-  violent  steps ;  if  they 
had  broken  into  the  crowd  with  their  batons,  do  you  think 
they  would  have  prevented  it? — Not  at  Gundelfinger's. 
What  I  say  is  this.  If  the  ])olice  had  taken  a  firm  attitude 
in  the  afternoon  I  think  the  alfair  would  never  have  reached 
the  dimensions  il  g-ot  to  on  the  Wednesday  night  and  Thurs- 
day. On  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  had  the  police  arrested 
the  veiy  first  man  they  saw  destroying;  property,  I  think  the 
thing-  would  have  fizzled  rig'ht  out.  I  do  not  think  they  wouhl 
have  destroyed  any  further  had  the  ])olice  taken  up  a  firm 
attitude  at  the  outset. 

2003.  Rev.  Ml .  Vor.sici-.}  You  .said  that  you  think  the 
sinking  of  the  *'  Lusitania  "  was  the  immediate  cause.  Had 
the  publication  in  the  papers  of  the  riots  which  had  taken 
])lace  in  England  anything-  to  do  with  it,  do  you  think? — I 
think  that  roused  the  population.  The  headlines  in  the 
papers  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morning-,  and  the  feel- 
ing; that  there  had  been  too  many  (lermans  released  from  the 
internment  camp,  coupled  with  the  sinking-  of  the  "  Lusi- 
tania"  gave  the  impetus  that  was  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
work.  But  no  one  can  convince  me  that  the  organized  manner 
in  which  these  tires  took  place  was  originated  on  the  Wednes- 
day morning-  and  carried  out  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Something- had  been  ]>re))ared  beforehand. 

2004.  Do  yon  think  that  if  the  feelings  of  the  people  had 
not  been  worked  up  by  the  British  Citizens'  Movement  or  by 
the  Petiiioiiers'  Committee  anvthing  like  that  would  have 
ha])pened  in  Johannesburg? — I  do  not  think  so. 

200-').  Y^ou  said  that  your  clerk  had  assisted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  other  ])laces,  so  far  as  you  knew,  and  then  came  and 
saved  your  pla(^e.  Was  he  ever  tried  for  having  taken  part 
in  the  disturbances? — No. 

200().    Was  it  known  he  had  taken  ))art  in  them? — No. 

2007.   Y'ou  were  the  only  jierson  who  knew? — No. 

2005.  Did  you  report  him? — No. 

2009.  Why  did  you  not  report  him? — He  was  only  one  of 
the  crowd.  He  was  not  a  leader.  He  was  not  in  the  con- 
fidence of  these  ])eople. 

2010.  Was  it  the  idea  that  onlv  the  leaders  shcnild  be  tried? 
— No,  I  think  anyone  who  was  caught  red-handed  was  liable 
to  be  arrested   and  tried   if  anyone   was  there  to  arrest  hiin. 

rS.C.  7— "le.]  Q 
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But  my  clerk  was  only  a  boy,  aud  I  put  it  down  that  he  had 
probably  run  into  a  buildino-  and  taken  a  trophy.'  As  I  said, 
he  had  one  of  the  dessert  knives  from  the  German  Club,  and 
a  bit  of  a  flag-,  ^^4^ch  I  think  was  got  out  of  llolfe  Nebel's. 
He  was  carrying-  them  as  tro])hies,  and  he  used  them  with 
great, effect  when  the  crowd  came  to  our  office,  because  he  sort 
of  associated  himself  with  the  peojde  who  were  doin'g-  the 
damage. 

2011.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.^  You  are  awiiie  Ihat  lists  v.-ere  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  getting  infoimation  as  to  wlio  the 
Germans  were  iu  town  and  who  were  trading  in  the  town? — ^ 
I  never  knew  they  were  pre])ared  for  that  purpose. 

2012.  What  were  the  original  lists  prepared  for? — As  f  say, 
I  did  not  know  that  lists  were  prepared. 

2013.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  If  lists  were  made  iur  the 
purpose  of  representing  to  Government  that  there  were  these 
people  in  town,  with  the  object  of  getting  them  interned,  or 
of  getting  information  for  the  purpose  of  legislation  in  regard 
to  German  trading,  that  is  what  you  would  mean  when  you 
spoke  of  a  legitimate  purpose  a  little  time  ago? — That  I  would 
have  considered  legitimate. 

2014.  Such  a  list  could  easily  find  its  way  into  tlie  hands 
•of  the  mob? — Yes. 

2015.  And  if  such  a  list  got  into  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
would  that  not  at  once  give  the  idea  that  there  was  an  organi- 
zation, and  would  that  not  explain  the  whole  thing? — It  pro- 
bably got  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  which  was  interested  in 
the  destroying  of  these  properties  outside  the  question  of 
patriotism. 

201G.  Why  do  you  say  you  consider  the  Consumers'  Alliance 
and  the  Petitioners'  Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — 
It  is  more  a  conviction,  I  think,  than  an^'thing  I  can  say  to 
prove  it;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  men  on  the  Consumers' 
Alliance  as  a  body  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  organized  bm-T)- 
ing  or  desti'oying  of  the  property. 

2017.  Did  they  disavow  it  afterwards  or  at  the  time? — 
Immediately.  Then  there  was  a  Committee  which  broke 
away  from  the  Citizens'  Movement  whom  for  some  time  I 
strongl}^  suspected  of  having  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  lists.  I  convinced  myself  that  neither  Mr. 
Beamish,  Mr.  OTlaherty,  nor  Mr.  Holland  had  to  do  with  any 
direct  instigation  with  regard  to  the  burning. 

2018.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  convince  us,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  how  and  why  you  are  convinced  yourself? 
— I  can  only  speak  of  what  my  impressions  were  at  the  time. 
If  I  had  proof  I  should  have  produced  it.  The  people  who 
led  the  crowd,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard,  were  people  who  were  not  doing  it  for  nothing.  They 
were  being  paid.     The  Petitioners'  Committee  had  no  money. 
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The  men  ooiinected  with  the  Petitioners'  Committee  ha<l  no 
money,  and  to  do  tliat  sort  of  work  yon  niiist  have  a  jt>;ood  deal 
of  money  at  yonr  disposal. 

2(-)U'.  Yon  say  yoii  have  no  reliable  informal  ion  ;  yon  liave 
only  the  dednelions  you  have  made  from  g'eiieral  in  form  a  i  ion  ? 
— I  have  tliis  mnoli.  I  was  told  the  day  before  jnd«>'ment  was 
given  ill  the  case,  the  last  day  of  the  case,  that  if  I  i)ut 
£1,000  down  I  Avoiild  g^et  the  evidence  that  I  wanted:  a  list 
of  the  ])eo])le  who  had  contributed  the  money,  and  tlic  ])cople 
who  received  the  money.  But  I  liad  to  put  £.1,000  on  the 
table.      I  do  not  know  the  man  who  was  to  j^^et  the  £1,()00. 

'iOlO.v.  AVlio  made  the  otfei'P — I  do  not  know  who  asked  for 
the   i' 1,000.     It  was  not  divulged  to  me. 

2020.  How  (lid  you  get  the  oft'er? — One  of  my  agents  told 
me  that  if  I  were  able  to  put  down  £1,000  we  would  get  the 
evidence,  but  Otherwise  these  people  would  not  speak.  I 
had  already  spent  several  thousand  pounds  and  saw  the  case 
was  ])ractically  lost,  and  I  A\as  not  prepared  to  put  up  another 
£1,000.  The  men  I  had  to  buy  were  men  who  wonld  not  be 
able  to  (liy  )iii.>  iMiv  o'ood  in  the  case. 

2021.  Did  yon  ask  Mr.  Pennant  liovr  lie  knew  you.  were  not 
©n  the  listr" — I  asked  him  some  time  sul)S('(|neii(lv,  and  he 
said  he  had  not  seen  any  list. 

2022.  ( 'Jiainiitiii .^  Had  you  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  Ihe 
evidence  you  would  get  if  you  ])aid  the  £1.000!-^ — The  nature 
of  the  evidence,  I  ^\as  lold.  was  a  list  of  ])eople  who  had  sub- 
scribed f(jr  the  organization  and  the  leaders  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

202-"'!.   Did    you  submit  this  otter  to  your  lawyers!-" — Yes. 

2024.  And  what  did  tliey  advise  you? — They  advised  me 
not  to  put  the  £1,000  down.  The  people  we  had  to  deal  wilh 
in  getting  U])  this  case  were  the  very  lowest  class  in  Johan- 
nesburg, ami  one  naturally  hesitated  to  liaxc  am'  dealings 
with  them.  While  L  wo\ild  have  gone  to  ;ill  legitimate 
lengtlis  io  g-et  evidence,  I  was  not  prepared  tf»  buv  it  from 
those  people. 

2025.  Mr.  rail  dcr  J'lct.]  And  tlie  evidence  von  niighi  have 
got  would  have  l)een  unreliable  I-' — Yes. 

202(i.  Who  were  the  firm  of  attorneys!-' — Davis  and  Allinji'- 
luun  ;  and  Mr.  Stallard  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  the  advocates. 

2027.  And  who  weie  the  atloineys  in  Pretoria!" — Pooth  and 
AV  esse  Is. 

202<S.  You  said  you  i)ersonally  knew  nothing  about  tiiis 
young  employee  of  yours  having  taken  part  in  the  riots!'' — 
Thai  is  so. 

2020.   It  Avas  just  a  nune  statement  of  his  own!" — Yes. 

20->0.  Mr.  Sc/iiirlii/,\^  Y'ou  said  an  amount  of  money  was 
contributed  to  pay  men  who  were  employed  to  burn  these 
places  down ;  what  was  that  amount  !-* — I  gaid  that    I    believed 
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one  of  the  umouiits  subscribed  was  <£1,500,  and  I  was  told  I 
should  Ix'   iiifouiiod  wlio  had  subscribed.        It  was  from  one 
source  alone  thai   that  amount  had  been  subscribed.      £1,500' 
had  been  subscribed  by  one  party. 

20'il.  Did  you  receive  any  re({uest  from  any  Committee, 
sucli  as  the  Consumers'  Alliance  or  the  Petitioners'  Commit- 
tee, with  res[)ect  to  your  German  employees? — No. 

20''>2.  \  re(|uest  asking  you  to  dismiss  them,  or  anything 
like  tliat  ? — No.  They  Avere  all  interned,  I  think  within  a 
week  of  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war — by  the  middle  of  Aur^ust^ 
at  any  rate. 

20'i").  1  understood  you  had  these  (xerman  employees  during 
the  war? — I  had  no  Germans  eli^-ible  to  be  interned — I  think 
that  was  the  expression  used — tor  more  than  a  week  after  the 
war  broke  out.  They  were  all  interned.  I  had  one  oldish 
man  lon^'  ov.ci-  the  age  of  military  duties,  and  the  others  were  ■ 
all  naturalized  Germans. 

20-14.  Did  you  hear  anythin<>'  (»f  the  Trimble  Agency  in  con- 
nection  \\ith   til  is  movement? — No. 

Mr.    .XoiiiKin    An.-ifei^,    examined. 

(Witness  duly  sworn.) 

2035.  Clui/rma/i .]  You  are  a  merchant  and  reside  at  Johan- 
nesburg ? — ^Yes. 

2036.  In   1915  you  were   Mayor  of  .Johannesburg? — Y'cs. 

2037.  And  you  were  Mayor  at  the  time  of  the  auti-Geviuan 
liots  in  May  of  that  year? — Y'es. 

20;uS.    I  believe  you  \vere  requested  in  March,  1915,   (o  call 
a  public  meeting  of  citizens  for  the  pur])ose  of  discussing  the- 
attitude   of    Government    towards    the    Germans    residin-v    at 
I  ohannesburg  ? — Yes. 

2039.  \Yas  that  meeting  called?— It  was  not  called  at  that 
time. 

2040.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  about  that  meeting  ^cry 
briefly? — 1  have  jirepared  a  statement  which  covers  that,  I 
think-.  The  statement  reads  as  follows: — I  was  'A[a\  or  of 
Johaj)nesburg  from  Novembei-,  191-),  to  November,  1915. 
During  March,  1915,  I  was  re((uested  to  call  a  meeting  of 
(•itizens  for  the  ])urpose  of  discussing  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  towards  the  Germans  residing  in  Johannesburg. 
On  the  23rd  March,  1915,  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  Gene- 
ral Purposes  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  and  it  was  then 
resolved  tliat  the  Town  Hall  be  not  used  for  a  public  meeting 
before  the  ofhcial  oi)ening.  On  the  29th  March,  1915,  after 
receiving  a  deputation  from  the  Petitioners'  Committee,  I 
again  re])orted  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  slating 
that    [   was  willing  to  call  a  meeting  "  on  the  subject  of  the- 
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iiiion-nnient  of  enemy  suhjects  " ',  to  he  liclil  in  llu-  Town  Hall 
on  April  f)ili,  li)ir),  il  ibe  (ieneral  I'lirposcs  Coniniitiee  would 
^•rani  the  use  of  ilie  Town  Hall  for  Ijiat  |)Ur|)osc.  'J'lic  (pies- 
tion  for  Uie  (Jonimillee  Jo  deciilc  was  wliellier  il  airriH-d  1o  let 
the  ToAvn  Hall  fo?'  Ilic  jiidposrd  nicrl  in^-,  and  il  so.  wliother 
it  was  to  leconiiuend  I  he  ('ouncil  t(p  heai-  llu-  r\|iriis('  ot  sucdi 
meeting-,  l^lie  Coiniiiillcf  decided  Ihat  the  'I'ow  n  Hall  he  not 
lot  for  the  |)ur])osi\  Pel  il  iontTs'  ('oniniittce  were  inf(jrnie(i 
ii(-eordiiig'ly.  On  March  -JOtli,  IDlo,  1  received  the  fidiowjng- 
telejjj'rain   f]'oni    Senaloi'    Ware:  — 

"Actini>-  l*ninc  MiiiisiiM"  of  opinion  pnhlie  nieetinji'  re 
i(deasc  of  iiijerned  (xcM-nians  wiilcnihairass  (iovern- 
nient.  Sto]).  Release  of  oiisonei-^  in  hands  (d'  Coni- 
missioncr  Sto(l<cnsiirtni . " ' 

'On  April  Isl,  IfHo,  1  wrote  to  (icncial  Sinuls  su<^<i'estiuf^'  that 
a  public  meetinj^'  should  Im^  lndd.  (hi  the  same  date  I  received 
a  letter  from  iJie  Jiritisli  Patriotic  Tiaders'  and  Consinners' 
Alliance    re   convenin<«-  lueetine-.      On    7th    A])ril.    I!)!.;"),    1    re- 

■  ceived  the  follow  iiie-  ielco-rani    f]-oni   (leneiai    Sinnls  :  — 

"  Yonr  letter  1  Aj)ril.  It  ineetin<4-  id'  ])i()test  in  i'eg'ai-<l 
to  (Ternnui  prisoniMs  is  allowed,  on  what  gi'ound  in 
])riiici]»h'  could  (T(iv(>rnni(>ut  refuse  mee1iu<i-  (d  protest 
a<>'ainst  exp(Mli(ion  to  (i.S.W.A.  and  anainst  their 
whole  war  ])olic\".  St()[).  Have  we  not  had  enoiii^h 
ex])erience  of  where  these  meetine-s  id'  piotest  lead 
us  toy  Stop.  I  am  thankful  for  sn.pport  that  dohan- 
nesburo-  has  so  far  •^■iven  us  and  wduld  he  son  v  to  see 
(  hano'e  at  this  sta<:-e." 

'On  Idth  April,  15H5,  the  (jcMUMaJ  l'urpos<'s  Comniitlee  a<^'reed 
■{()  ]ecei\e  a  deputation  of  the  ( 'oiisiuueis"  Ailiance.  (  >ii  IHth 
A})ril,  1!J15,  the  (jeiuu'al  Purposes  Committee  interviewed  a 
-deputation  from  the  liritish  Patiiotic  Traders'  and  Consumers' 
Alliance,  consislin:^-  of  Messrs.  -I.  Frank  i'row  ii  (President), 
T.  A.  If.  I'urchas'and  K.  Collins.  Mr.  Hn.wn  stated  that  a 
public  me(dini)-  had  been  called  to  -protest  at^ainst  the  undue 
leniencv  \\hich  had  Ixhmi  shown  l»v  the  ( /o\  crnnieiit  towards 
interned  Germans,  and  that  a  deputation  had  appioacduMl  the 
Council  for  the  use  (d'  the  Town  Hall  for  the  purpcs«>  (d'  hohlinii," 
the  meetin<^',  and  ]iei'm!ssion  to  hold  the  uu'(ding-  in  the  Town 
Hal]  had  Ixmmi  refused.  A  de))utation  tlien  waited  upon  the 
Ma\(ir,  who  uave  ccitain  reasons  why  permission  tn  hold  the 
meetine'  had  been  itduscd.  'j'ii(>  whob"  inatlef  had  tluMi  been 
left  in  (h(>  hands  of  live  Ibitish  Patriotic  Tiaders' 
and  ('onsumeis"  Alliance.  Mr.  Urowu  ])<dnled  out  that  the 
deputation  attended  the  meetino-  for  the  |)Uipose  of 
asking;-  the  (jcnei'al  Purposes  Committee  to  itn-onsider 
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il.>  decision  in  the  nialter.  They  were  there  as  re- 
])re.sentiiig-  the  HTili>li  I'atjiotic  ^Fraders'  and  C'ou- 
siimer.s"  Alliance  and  also  on  l)elialf  oi'  some  l,(iOO 
jjetitioners,  and  they  A\anted  to  know  the  reasons  why  the  Com- 
mittee refused  Ihe  tisc  of  ilie  Town  Hall  for  this  meeting'. 
Mt.  Pur(dias  slated  tliat  \\v  had  iiotliing-  to  add  to  wliat  Mr. 
Brown  liad  said.  He  said  they  were  there  to  answer  any  q\U'S- 
tions  wlii(h  inight  he  put  to  them  and  to  know  tlie  decision 
of  the  (ieneral  Pur|)ost\s  Committee  itseH'.  He  explained  that 
the  deputation  Avas  prepared  to  g-ive  an  undertaking-  that  the 
names  of  any  speakeis  at  the  meeting  and  any  resolution^ 
which  migdit  be  put  would  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  for  his 
approval.  In  rejdy  to  a  question  by  Councillor  Steer,  Mr, 
Brown  stated  that  he  could  not  give  any  instances  of  (Termaus. 
who  had  been  leleased.  He  had  been  told  of  cases  by  men  in 
the  street  and  had  read  of  cases  in  the  newspapers.  In  reply 
to  a  furtlier  ([uestion  by  (Vnincillor  Steer,  Mr.  Brown  stated 
that  the  Ikdtish  Patriotic  Tiaders*  and  Consumers'  Alliance 
was  a  body  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  British  trade 
and  Allies'  trade  as  against  German  trade.  It  was  formed  by 
the  peojde  of  Jfdiannesburg  and  was  an  absolutely  non-party 
and  "non-political  body.  Mr.  Bro\\-n  stated  that  1,600  names 
had  been  obtained  to  the  petition,  but  10,000  names  would  be 
obtained  if  desired.  After  further  discussion,  the  Chairman 
asked  the  de]nitation  to  withdraw  in  order  that  the  Committee 
might  come  to  a  decision  in  the  matter.  The  de))utatif)n  there- 
upon withdrew.  The  Committee  then  decided  :  "  That  in  view 
of  Senatcu'  the  Honourable  J.  J.  Ware's  telegram  of  oOtli 
March,  whi(di  definitely  states  that  the  Indding  of  this  meet- 
ing will  prejudice  the  Government,  tJie  depiitatiim  be  informed 
that  the  Committee  cannot  grant  ])ermission  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  the  ToA\n  Hall,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  tele- 
gram be  read  to  the  deputation."  The  deputatio]i  were  in- 
formed accordingly.  At  a  Council  meeting  on  the  ord  May, 
1915,  the  following  notice  of  motion  wavs  moved  by  Councillor 
J.  J.  Mulvey  : — "  Thtit,  on  ])ayinent  of  the  tariff  charge  for 
the  hire  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  production  of  satisfactory  sure- 
ties, til  is  Council  hereby  grants  to  the  Ik-itisli  Patiiotic 
Traders'  and  Consumers'  Alliance  the  use  of  tlie  Town  Hall, 
one  evening  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  for  the  ])urpose  of 
holding  therein  a  ])ublic  meeting  to  protest  against  the  libera- 
tion of  enemy  subjects  who  have  been  interned  by  the  Union 
Government  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and  avIio 
have  since  been  released  by  the  IJiiion  Government. "  On 
6th  May,  1915,  a  letter  wa.s  received  from  the  Consumers'  Alli- 
ance ;■('  the  pro])osed  meeting.  On  May  iStli  news  of  the  sinking 
of  the  "  Lusitania  "  reached  Johannesburg,  and  on  May  lOth 
the  following  cable  was  puldished  in  the  Ixu/nl  Ihiilij  Mail  :  — 
"London,     Sniidaw      Anti-German    disl  ui  b;incc-.    occurred    at 
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Liverj)ocil   last  niglit,   where   shops   owned   by   Germans  were 

wrecked  owin<;'  to  the  Heicc  aiig'er  iironsed  hy  tlie  torjiedoiii^f  dt 
tlie  '  Lnsitania."  "  Fioiu  lliis  time  onwards  teelin^-  ran  very 
liig-li  ill  •lohannesburii-,  and  great  exce[)tio!i  was  taken  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  enemy  snhjects  residing  in  the  Inioii  were 
treated  ]>y  the  (ioveinnient .  On  tlie  lOtli  ^lay,  liJlo,  Iht- 
(jeneral   Purposes  ('(immiltec  met   and   resolved:  — 

■'  {//)    That   the   previdiis   resolution    of   this   ( 'omni  it  tec   en 
(his    nuittc)'    he    rescinded. 

[b)  That  a   sul)-('oniniiltee,   consisting-  oi    the    Mayor  ami 

Councillois  Partridge,  Williamson  and  Ware,  he 
appointed  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Pritish  Patrio- 
tic Tradeis"  and  Consumers'  Alliance  and  th(>  peti- 
tioners, and  til  draw  up  the  resolutions  to  l)e  sul>- 
niitted  to  the  meeting,  and  tliat  the  necessary  stejis 
be  taken   to  have  the  meeting  called. 

(c)  That    tlie    Council    he    asked    to    liear    the    expenses    of 

the    meeting."' 

On  May  11th,  lOlo,  a  letter  irom  F.  W.  Denbigh  and  draft 
resolution  was  received.  At  midday  on  May  12th,  1915,  f 
met  Mr.  Malan,  who  was  then  Acting  Prime  Minister,  lie 
had  arranged  to  see  me  in  reference  to  a  proposed  inquiry 
that  was  to  be  made  in  reference  to  earth  treun-.rs  that  were 
prevalent  on  the  AVitwatersrand.  He  went  Avith  me  to  the 
Town  Clerk's  office,  and  1  showed  him  the  correspondence 
between  General  Smuts  and  myself,  and  in  view  of  the  feel- 
ing that  was  being  aroused  I  suggested  that  it  should  be 
puiilislied  immediately.  \lv.  ^lalan  thouglit  the  correspon- 
dence of  a  private  nature,  and  I  refrained  from  publishing 
it.  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  saw  from  the  Muni- 
cij)al  Jiuildings  a  crowd  gather,  some  shop  windows  of  a 
bottle-store  were  smashed  with  stone.  Apparently  no 
;it tempt  at  looting  was  made.  1  immediately  got  in  toucii 
with  the  police  authorities,  who  stated  they  had  nnitters  in 
liaiid.  Towards  evening-  several  crowds  gathered  together, 
and  they  went  fi'om  one  iilace  to  another  and  destroyed  vari- 
ous places  that  were  understood  to  be  owned  or  occupied  by 
Germans.  I  saw  that  the  Fire  Jirigade  were  at  work.  And 
although  the  crowds  were  determined  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  destruction,  they  Avere  otherwise  orderh',  and  no  attempt 
at  personal  violence  Avas  made  towards  any  one,  so  far  as  1 
could  see.  The  burning  continued  throughout  the  eA-euing 
and  several  large  fires  took  place  that  night.  In  many  in- 
stances goods  were  removed  from  the  stores  and  taken  into 
the  streets  and  there  burned.  On  May  13tli,  1915,  Ascensitm 
Day,  a  holiday,  Colonel  Douglas,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Police,  rang  me  up  and  asked  me  to  go  and  see  him  at  the 
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Poli(;e  Sttiiioii.  In  gcijig'  ihroiigh  i  lu^  lowi!  T  saw  ciowds 
still  at  work  destroying  and  burnin*;'.  [  met  tlie  Mi)iisl('r  (if 
Justice,  Mr.  ])e  Wei,  at  tlie  Police  Staiion.  and  I  ^dt  inlo 
commiiiiicai  i(>ii  A^itli  Col.  .Viiderson,  Coniinandant  of  tlie 
Civic  Guards,  in  ordei-  to  see  if  we  coul<l  raise  s{)ecial  police 
to  keep  order.  A  de})utatioij  of  tlie  British  Citizen  Move- 
ment, coni})]-isini>  ^lessrs.  l^eaniish,  Cateshy  Holland,  and, 
I  think,  O'Flalierty  and  Denbigh,  called  at  Mai'sliall  vSijuare 
and  asked  io  see  the  Minister  of  Justice.  They  wished 
authority  to  laise  special  constables  to  keep  order.  About 
five  o'clock",  Col.  Douglas  got  out  the  police  band,  and 
marched  the  crowds  to  the  Cuiou  Grounds,  where  he  and 
others  addressed  them,  advising  them  to  go  home  ([uieijy. 
On  the  14th  T  again  met  Mr.  Malon,  and  with  the  Deputy 
Mayor,  Mr.  Williamson,  and  with  some  others  I  urged  the 
desirability  of  taking  immediate  action  regarding  the  in- 
ternment of  enemy  subjects.  He  then  agreed  that  the  cor- 
spondence  between  General  Smuts  and  myself  should  be  ]mb- 
lished.  On  the  .15th,  Saturday,  the  public  meeting  was  held 
at  which  certaiu  i-esolutions  were  ])assed.  The  meeting  was 
a  very  lai-ge  one,  attended  by  about  :),500  ])eople,  and  an 
overflow  meeting  of  about  2,000  in  the  adjoining  hall.  The 
proceedings  v.-ere  orderlv,  and  afterwards  the  ]ieo])le  dispersed 
C|uietly. 

2041.  Is  there  anything  vou  wish  to  aih.l  y  'rh('r(^  is  noth- 
ing lUithej-,  but  if  \'ou  wish  to  ask  an\-  (]  nest  ion  ^  1  will 
iuiswer  them. 

2042.  With  reference  to  the  Consumers'  .Mliance  and  the 
Petitimiers'  Committee,  it  has  been  suggested  that  ther^'  was 
an  organized  body  in  existence  prior  to  the  riots  for  the 
pui'pose  of  <lestroving  CTcrman  ])ro])erty  in  •lohaiinesburg. 
Do  you  know  anything  in  connection  with  this  matter  r;i)on 
which  you  can  give  us  information  !•" — r\o.  I  <inly  ]<now  the 
same  as  the  ordinarv  man  in  the  stieet.  I  surmise  various 
things,  but   I  Iniow  nothing'. 

204o.  D(>  yo\i  think  there  was  any  organised  1)od\  r  There 
Avas  evidently  some  organisation. 

2044.  \u\y  tlie  purpose  of  tln^  de<tiuclion  of  German  pro- 
perty?      Cndoubtedl\'. 

2045.  Why  do  vol!  think'  so  ^  Because  the  <rowd  !!n)\ed 
about  in   a    vei\    orderly   and  deliberate   niaiine}'. 

2046.  Were  any  stejjs  taken  to  your  knowledge  to  gel  hold 
of  the  leadeis  of  this  movement  ^-Xot  to  my  knawledge. 
That  was  a  nuitter,  of  course,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
police. 

2047.  Do  you  think  the  Petitioiiei's'  Conmiitte."  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  th(>  destruction  of  the  projiertyr  l  cannot 
associate  them  i)i  any  way.  T  h.ive  my  suspicions,  but  1  do 
not  know. 
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2048.  And  liic  Coiisniiiois'  Alliinico?  The  Consumers'  Al- 
liance. Avcip  .1  (littt'ient  IkkK  Iiodi  I  lie  Petilioiicrs'  ('oin- 
luitlce.  i'lie  Cousuiiicis'  Alliance  were  (juile  a  ji'ooii  type  (tl 
j)e()])lc.  i  nndeysland  tliai  the  l*e1  iiiriiiers'  Coniniitlee  were 
an  oft'sliooi  of  l!ie  ( 'onsnniei's'  Alliance,  men  who  wanted  lo 
g'o  lailiei  tarilier  than  the  nienihers  of  the  Coiisumei's'  Alli- 
ance.      They  were  the  extremists. 

2(>l!>.  Do  you  think  the  ('onsunu'i's"  Alliance^  had  anvthinj^ 
to  do  with  the  matter? — Xotliing  at  all. 

2050.  Xothiii}^-  at  ixU'f — [  do  not   think  .<». 

2051.  With  regard  to  the  police,  did  the  |»oliif  do  excry- 
thiufj  ill  their  ])()wer  to  i)revent  dislnibance  ant'  to  [nevent 
the  destruction  of  ])rop(Mtyy —  It  is  \eiy  dilhcull  1o  know  it 
thev  did  evei'vihinn'  in  their  power.  I  saw  the  [)olicf  theie, 
but  they  were  not  in  sufficient  numhers  to  ])revent  the  ciowds. 
Por  two  or  three  Dolicenien  to  have  attenipted  to  stop  the 
crowd  would  have  led  to  violence.  'I'he  icmarkahle  thinj^^ 
about  this  nHi\-einent  was  that  then'  was  no  violence  at  ;ili. 
Not  a  man.  woman  or  child  was  injured  t lirouo-hont  the  whole 
time. 

2052.  What,  in  vour  o|)ini(in.  would  haxc  heeii  llie  lesult  if 
the  police  had  Hi'ed  on  the  nnd)  a  I  the  heg'innino-  of  the  riot 'r — 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  Imt  a  xciy  serious  state  of  affairs  would 
have  aristuj    undoubtedly. 

205-'!.  Whal  do  you  think  wa-.  ih'-  immediate  cause  of  the 
riot!'' — The  t^-ieat  feelin<^-  of  Ihuku'  that  arose  throufrh  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania."  From  the  time  that  news  came  to 
Johannesburg  there  was  a  feeling  of  considerable  reseutmeni. 
which  I  feared  would  bi'eak  out  in  some  form  oi-  another,  but 
what  form  it  would  take  it  was  very  ditficuit  to  ascertain.  }>ui 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air:  one  felt  that  something  was 
going  to  happen,  but  what  or  when  could  not  be  guessed. 

2054.  It  has  been  sug-o'ested  that  there  was  some  trade 
jealousy  in  conneetioji  with  these  German  merchants!' — It  is 
possible  there  may  have  been  some  trade  jealousy,  but  not  of  a 
sufficient  nature  to  lead  to  extreme  steps  being  taken.  That 
alone  would  not  have  brought  about  such  a  state  of  affairs  that 
existed.  I  think  it  was  the  extremely  bad  way  in  which 
Germans  had  treated  innocent  Puitish  subjects  travelling  on 
the  seas.  Nothing  but  such  action  could  have  brouglit  about 
.such  a  result,  and  such  acts  on  the  ])art  of  men  who  are  oi- 
■flinarily  respectable  and  (|uiet   cilizens. 

2055.  Did  the  publication  of  thi»  news  of  the  riots  elsewhere, 
in  your  o])inion,  have  any  efi'ect  on  the  public  mimi  at  .Johan- 
nesburg at  the  time!-^ — ]Most  assuredly. 

2056.  And  newspa])er  articdes!-' — I  think  th(»  publication  of 
the  cablegram  in  the  Rand  Iholtf  Mail,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred iti  rriy  statement.  ])ut  the  idea  into  piMijde's  heads. 

[S.C.  7— 16.] 
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2()r)7.  The  ])iil)licati(Ui  ot  the  news  of  tlie  (lestriictioii  of 
Geiiuau  ])3'0])ei(y  at  Li\eijiool  ^ — Y{>s.  The  fad  lliat  tin's  was 
five  way  thes<'  jXMJpJe  wei'e  heiiiu'  (h'lilt  witli  in  ollter  cities 
w()ul<l,  no  (hiuhl,  siig'^'est  io  the  mind  of  a  luoh  or  crowd, 
"  Wliy  should   we  sit   idle^'" 

^Or^H.  Mr.  Sell  Nrin /y .  \  If  ihis  movenieiii  A\;ts  caused  hy  1  he 
siukiny'  of  the  "  liUsitaui;i .""  do  you  noi  think  the  mob  would 
have  been  more  iucliiuMl  to  show  [icrsonal  A'ioh>nce  to  tlie 
Germans  theinselves  than  to  (heii-  |)i(t|)eiiy ? — Xol  necessarily. 
The  feeling  in  the  m.ind  of  the  people  was  ag'ainst  the  (jrer- 
mans,  Init  they  were  not  pre]iared  t(»  go  to  the  extent  of  per- 
sonal violence  against  men.  whom  they  knew  wei'e  not  directly 
responsible  for  the  vsinkiuc  of  the  '*  Lusitunia." 

2059.  Did  you  get  (he  ini])ressi(;n  at  all  that  this  was  a  body 
of  men  organized  for  the  paiticular  nurpose  of  doing  as  much 
damage  as  they  conld  to  (Tctnuin  ])ro])e!-tA- r"  That  was  n.ot 
the  impression  created  on  my  mind. 

2000.   You  did  not  get  t'la't  idea  :-^— ^'o. 

2061.  Mr.  rail  <lvr  I\ief.~\  Foi-  sonu'  time  pre\ious  tliere 
had  b'cen  a  fecliu"'  ''■rowin<>-  in  Johannesljuro-  that  (iovernnient 
was  not  taking  sufiicient  stej)s  to  intern  the  (Ternian'^.  As  a 
j'esult  of  tliat  you  had  tlie  Consumers'  Alliance  and  the  Peti- 
tioners" Committee,  bodies  formed,  I  suppose,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  and  proxing  that,  hecausc  they  had  drawn  up 
statistics  as  to  the  (Tteiinans  in  -I  (dianiiesbu)g,  the  uumi  in 
trade,   and   so   on!' — I    ha\(>    not    seen    that. 

2{)()2.  \\y\i  if  sach  a  list  of  (ierman  hrms  and  of  (Tcrmans 
in  the  town  had  heen  y)repare<l.  aixl  this  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  mob,  ^\(lnld  tliat  not  exidain  the  ap])arent  organization  ^  - 
I  do  not  think  that  would  he  suliicient.  Thes;>  jiarticular 
crowds  seemed  to  sjilit  themselves  uj)  into  sectiruis.  and  if  they 
thou<;ht  the  police  \v»Me  too  str(nig  in  the  one  place  they 
would   go  to  anothei'  ])la."e   Hist. 

20('-'i.  AVej-e  you  oreseiil  \(uirselfr  1  saw  1 1  ildebrand's 
shop  l)eing  looted,  the  ])lace  being  smashed  and  the  goods 
being  thrown  into  the  street  and  <Ieslroyed,  ami  while  that 
Avas  still  going  on  I  heai'd  and  saw  certain  section-  of  tlie  mob 
move  otf.  and  ])r'esently  I  sa^\  a  bottle-store  in  \'on  ]»randis 
Square  being  smashed   up. 

20()-l .  We  \\\(^  A'ery  anxious  to  get  at  the  licit  oni  <d  this,  and 
it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  find  if  there  was  an  organization,  but 
it  strikes  in(>  tliat  a  mob  like  that  would  have  a  lot  of  p(>o]ile 
who  of  tlndr  o\\-n  knowledo-e  knew  where  the  (Ttuanan  busi- 
nesses were?'  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  had 
sonu^  soit  of  organization,  Ihougli  what  it  was  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  that  because,  as  I  sav,  they  went  about  tlie  work  in  a 
very  systematic  manmM',  and  when  they  fonnd  too  much  op- 
position in   one  place  they  went  elsewhere. 
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2005.  As  to  \\!i;it  tlinl  ()r«^;iiii/;il  idii  was,  you  <-:iii  o-jvt'  us 
110  iuforiiiai  ion  whatever!'' — No. 

LMKJd.  Ill  \()Ui'  stateineiil  you  say  tlial  tlif  I'ci  il  ioncis'  ('oiii- 
mittee  caiiic  forward  al  once  and  otrcccd  lo  laisc  men  Id  st(i|> 
the  riot  ^ — Tl)at  was  the  second  day. 

2Ut)T.  Tliat  was  befor(>  the  <>'reatei-  pari  of  the  (hinia<i-e  had 
heeu  dcnie!' — Xo.  tlie  otiMicr  jiait  oi  ihe  (hiina<;'e  was  (huie  on 
tlie  lirst   (hi\-  and   on    the  niornino'  of  Ihe  secdiid  (hiy. 

2CKIS.  1  (hi  not  want  tn  pii'ss  you,  hut  you  jui<;-lit  hsive  u> 
with  the  i(h'a  thai  the  I*e1  it  ioiieis"  Couimittee  had  sonielJi  iui^- 
to  (hi  with  i1!-'-l  wouhl  noi  like  to  say  tlie  Petitioners"  Coin- 
miitee  had  auythino-  to  do  with  it,  hut  L  have  suspicion^  in 
regard   to  ceitain   menihcM's  oC   tliat  ( 'onmiittee. 

2069.  You  (h)  not  think  that  th(>y  weie  le«i:itimately  em- 
ployed up  to  a  ct'rtaiu  slag-e,  and  that  the  int'ormatidu  they 
had  eolhM-ted  was  nuuh^  use  of  liy  others  I-' — I  am  only  fi-iviiig  a 
matteT-  f)f  opinion.  1  do  not  know.  T  knoAv  iiotliino'  of  t]ie 
inner  \V()rkiii<r  of  the  British  Petitioners"  Committee. 

20T0.  fur.  Mr.  \'orsf<'i-.]  You  mention  in  youi-  statement 
tlnit  you  commuiueatetl  with  the  j)olice  on  the  W'edneschiy .  and 
they  said  they  had  t1u>  matter  pro])er]y  i)i  handy — They  said 
they  knew  what  was  g'oing-  on  and  they  had  matters  in  hand. 

2071.  What  time  vras  that  on  Wednesday  ^ — About  ■]  o"e1()(d< ; 
between  •'!  and  4  (Tclock. 

2072.  'J'he  riotino-  li;,d  started  already  :-'—Ye>.  That  was  the 
first  r  saM'  of  it. 

20TH.  Mr.  Sinn [)■•<() II.  j  Is  that  about  the  time  Hildebrand's 
was  burnefl!-' — Xo.  Tliere  was  a  very  small  erowd  at  that 
t  iuie. 

2074.  liir.  Mr.  r^/zx/r/-.  I  You  «>()t  the  impression  from  tho 
reply  you  recei^-ed  from  the  jxilice  that  they  were  wtdl  able 
to  c()])e  with  the  matter:-' — We  did  not  antiei|)ate  at  thai  juo- 
meut  that  there  Avas  g-oin*)-  to  be  a   big-  thing'  at  all. 

207;').  If  the  ])olice  say  they  have  the  mattei'  in  hand, 
naturally  you  would  understand  that  they  would  l)e  able  1(v 
cope  with  Ihe  nuitterj" — I  rang  them  up  to  iiit(Uin  them  of 
Avhat  was  hapiiening.  thinking  that  it  might  not  be  known,  and 
they  replied  tliatit  was  all  light,  tliry  \\-Ai\  l!ie  matter  in  hand. 
They  knew  ab(uit  it.  In  I  ohannesliurg,  of  course,  the  ^lunici- 
])alil\"   ha\'e  no  ((nilKil  dxcr  the  ])olice. 

207ti.  1//-.  >-V////-c/;('y.  I  Vou  told  them  what  was  happening!" 
—  Yes.  fi'oni  the  Town  Piall. 

2077.  I'cr.  Mr.  Vorsicr.]  J)o  you  think  that  if  Ihe  ])oliee 
had  taken  ])i()per  measuies  at  the  commeneemeul,  on  tlie 
AVednesdav  afit-rnoon,  to  jircniuii  the  destruction  of  pro])erty. 
thev  miuht  have  been  able  to  slop  it  ^ — I  queslion  wh(4hei'  the 
])f)licr  had  a  sufficient  force  at  their  dis])osal. 

2078.  AY(>     have  evidence  before   us    that     the     Petit ioner>' 
■S.C.  7— 16.] 
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Cuiiiiaiifee  wei'e  issuiii<;-  ccitiliciiles,  and  that  tltcv  issued  those 
certificates  lo  several  ni  ilie  l)usiriesses  in  (own.  Dd  you  IcnoAv 
aiiytliiiin-  ahoui  tliaiy  It  was  a  sort  of  ju-olection  ccrfifioatey 
I  lia\('  lieard  of  it.  i)\i1  T  have  no  kuo^\led;^■e  of  W.  I  liavi' 
heard  lliat  some  roupf^h  eertificales  Avere  issued  by  iii02)ibei-s  of 
this  Coiinnittee  to  indicate  that  certain  people  were  not  Ger- 
man, and  so  on . 

2071).  I  dt»  not  know  whether  you  will  be  able  to  icply  to  lliis 
<|uestion,  but,  of  couise,  that  would  g-ive  the  ini])ression  that 
they  more  or  less  had  sonu'  authority,  to  he  able  to  issue  certi- 
ficates to  say  that  certain  ])bues  would  be  protected?— That 
aiithority  did  exist  in  the  niin.ds  of  some  ]ieo])le.  People  were 
very  nervous  aiul  anxious,  and  would  use  any  means  to  protect 
their  ])roperty. 

2()(S().  WhA"  .should  they  <)'o  to  the  Petitioners'  rommitteey 
Whv  not  o'O  to  you  or  to  the  police? — I  supjiose  that  at  the 
mfnneut  the  Petitioiu^rs'  Committee  were  thoui^hl  to  he  more 
])oworful  thau  the  ])olice. 

2081.  (rer,.  .]f  i/hiir(/Ji  .~\  Do  you  think  it  was  possible  for 
the  police  to  know  what  was  ^oing-  to  happen  and  the  dimen- 
.sions  of  the  liot? — 1  do  not  see  how  it  wouhl  have  been  ])os- 
silde,  unless  they  had  s])ies  in  the  caiuj)  of  the  j)eople  who 
were  ore'anizinf>'.  That  is  the  only  Mav  thev  could  have 
known  what  Avas  g'oino-  to  transpire. 

2082.  We  have  had  cAidence  that  if,  when  the  thino'  was  in 
full  swingf,  the  police  had  taken  strono'ei'  measures  and  had 
started  clul)hing-  ])eo])le  M'ho  weie  riotiu"-  and  hurnino',  the 
riot  would  have  fallen  throao;'h? — That  is  purely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  If  the  police  Avej-e  in  sufficient  force  to  have  adopted 
.stron<:;  measures,  no  donht  they  would  have  adopted  them, 
but  if  they  were  in  insufficient  fojce  it  was  aiiother  thinp'. 

2083.  What  force  would  you  consider  would  have  l>een 
suffi(dent  to  <-o})e  with  the  crowd  there? — That  is  rather  a 
difficult  (juestion.  It  is  difficult  to  t^'auo-e.  because  Johannes- 
burg is  the  centre  of  the  reef,  and  (>ii  occasions  su(di  as  this 
it  means  that  vou  get  men  coming  in  from  the  whole  reef, 
and  you  have  not  a  po])ulation  of  150,000  to  deal  with,  but 
you  have  a  population  of  300,000  to  deal  Avith.  It  Avcmld  take 
thousands  of  men  then  to  kee])  order.  We  had  ex])erience  of 
that  duiing  the  strikes  in  Johanneshuig. 

2084.  Do  you  think  it  Avould  have  been  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  Avith  the  little  force  the}'  had  at  their  dis])osal  at 
that  time,  to  have  started  into  the  croAvd  and  tried  to  disperse 
them  by  force  or  by  arresting  tlieni  ? — I  think  it  Avould  liave 
been  very  dangerous,  and  \  think'  they  might  lune  suffered 
considerably. 

208').  Do  you  think  thcr(>  were  othei'  means  which  the  (tov- 
ernment  could  haA'e  resorted  to  at  that  nioment  ? — I  think  if  the 
Government  had  come  to  the  decision  that  they  caine  to  after- 
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wdViis  with  regard  to  the  internment  of  enemy  subjects,  in 
that  case,  iii  all  |)i'o1)al)ility,  the  huiuiii}^-  would  not  liave 
taken    phi  CO. 

2()8G.  ('fifilntiini.j  Jiii(  wijuld  the  biuiiiiig'  have  takeji  place- 
it  the  "  Lusitania  '"  incident  liad  not  occiured;"-— It  wouhl  cer- 
tainly not  liave  taken  place  if  that  had  not  occurred.  I  am 
fully  ((Miviuced  of  that.  1  think  if  early  action  had  been 
la  ken  l)y  the  Government  regarding  the  internment  of  all 
cntMuy  subjects,  then  that   also  may  have  prevented  it. 

2()M.  In  other  woids,  it  was  the  leniency  of  the  (iovejii- 
mcnl  towards  the  German  subjects  that  helped  to  bring  on 
the  liotsy  -  That  is  my  opinion.  The  prime  cause,  in  my 
mind,  was  the  sinking  of  the  "Lnsitania."  A  contributory 
canse  was  the  publishing'  in  the  press  of  what  was  happening 
in  other  towns,  the  happenings  in  Liverpool  in  ])articular. 
And  a  further  contributoiy  canse  Avas  that  Germans  were- 
beino-  allowed  to  continue  tradino-  in  Johannesburt;-. 

2()(SS.  Supposing  that  all  the  Germans  had  been  interned, 
and  supposing  that  then  tlie  "  Lusitania"  incident  took  place, 
together  with  the  newspaper  notices  to  which  you  have  le- 
ferred,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  happened  then':' — 
Who  the  organisers  were  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  that 
those  organisers  would  have  had  less  ground,  less  handle  to 
induce   the   ninb  to  (h)   what  they  did. 

20(S9.  (j'cii.  Mi/biiigJi .']  The  ])olice  having  found  the  situa- 
tion as  they  did  on  that  Wednesday,  are  you  satisfied  they 
did  everything  in  their  jtowei-  to  prevent  loss  of  life  with  the 
little  force  at  their  disposal  ■'—I  am  satisfied  that  they  did 
what  they  could.  A  few  ])olice  might  have  sto])ped  certain 
places  from  being  burned,  but  in  all  j)robability  that  would, 
have  led  to  worse  disaster. 

2090.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  police  were  im- 
plicated, or  were  standing  by  silent,  giving  silent  consent  to 
some  of  the  plunderings  and  burnings.  Did  you  see  anything 
of  that? — No,  not  in  the  main.  There  may  have  been  isolated 
instances. 

2091.  Mr.  Rockcij.]  Mr.  llosken  said  that  they  had  a  public 
meeting  on  the  Saturday  night  ])revious  to  the  riots? — No. 
On  the  8fh  of  the  month  we  heard  of  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Lusitania,"  and  there  was  n(»  ])ublic  meeting  till  the  one  I 
called  on  the  loth  of  May. 

2092.  Mr.  Hosken  also  said  in  evidence  that  at  this  meeting 
one  s])eaker  a})i)ealed  to  the  crowd  and  said  that  every  German 
should  be  interned,  naturalized  or  otherwise,  and  that  that  was 
the  tone  of  the  meeting.  The  speaker  who  a])])ealed  to  the 
crowd  in  that  fashion  Avas  Mr.  Henderson.  If  the  meeting 
was  never  held,  that  could  not  have  been  said  at  the  meeting? 
—Exactly. 

[S.C.  7—16.] 
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2093.  He  said  tJie  lirst  news  witli  regard  to  tlie  >sinl<ir>«»'  '»f 
the  "  Lusitania  "  arrived  on  Snturdny  morning? — Ye.'^. 

2094.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  it  not  eome  on  Saturday  aiter- 
noou? — It  was  niiblished  in  the  press  on  Sunday,  but  pr(«1)a])]y 
it  was  known  in  town  on  Saturday  night. 

2095.  Mr.  Hosken  said  that  m  his  o])iiiiou  it  wou]<l  have 
been  quite  justifiable  to  liave  used  arms.  Do  you  not  think 
that  would  iiave  been  the  worst  possible  ]iolicy  to  follow? — I 
certainly  think  so. 

2096.  Mr.  S(ii/r/j.so>i .~\  It  would  have  been  possible  for  a 
meeting  to  liave  been  held  somewhere  else  than  in  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  Wanderers'  Ground,  for  instance,  Aviihmit  your 
being  aware  of  it? — It  is  possible. 

2097.  W'Mi  there  any  similarity  lietweeJi  these  riots  ;i]id  ilie 
industrial  disturbances  wliich  took  place  ])reviously  ? — No, 
there  was  not. 

209cS.  There  waf^  no  similarity;  and,  in  your  opinion,  were 
the  crowds  constituted  of  the  same  classes  of  ])e()ple? — No,  I 
think  not.     They  were  a  mixed  crowd. 

2099.  These  riots  had  a  loially  difieient  a])])earauce  alj. 
round  from  those  wliich  took  ])lacc  in  connection  with  the 
industrial  trouble  ? — Yes. 

2100.  In  regard  to  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Waic,  what  vvas 
that  the  outcome  f)f?  It  seems  to  be  answering-  some  query 
from  the  Council.  Is  that  so? — No,  there  was  no  question. 
Probably  what  induced  Mr.  Ware  to  get  into  touch  with  fien. 
Smuts  was  the  fact  that  he  had  very  recently  before  that 
been  in  Johannesburg  and  knew  that  I  was  being  pressed  to 
hold  a  public  meeting. 

2101.  He  was  not  instructed  by  the  Council  to  come  down 
and  make  certain  enquiries? — No,  he  was  here  on  his  Parlia- 
mentary work.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  get  the  informa- 
tion he  telegraphed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  for  that 
particular  telegram  the  meeting  would  have  been  held  a  little 
earlier.  Mad  it  not  been  for  that  telegram,  I  should  not  have 
written  to  Gcmi.  Smuts,  but  I  should  have  held  a  meeting 
without  delay.  When  I  say  "I,"  I  mean  the  General 
l*urposes  Committee. 

2102.  What  was  j-our  own  experien(;e  ])rior  to  the  disturb- 
ances?— Vague  threats  were  flying  round,  and  I  had  several 
anonymous  letters.  But  I  am  frequently  threatened  for  vari- 
ous causes. 

2103.  You  had  several  anonymous  letters  threatening  .you? 
— I  had  various  anonymous  letters. 

2104.  Have  you  ever  displayed  the  certificate  of  the  British 
Patriotic  Traders'  and  Consumers'  Alliance  on  vour  })remises? 
—Yes. 

2105.  AVliat  was  the  object  of  that?  AVliy  did  you  dis^hxy 
that? — The  object  is  given   in   my  statement.        I  supported 
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what  I  thought  was  quite  a  <>()f)(l  luoveinent.  I  do  not  asso- 
ciate the  Consumers'  Alliance  witli  the  British  I'elitioners' 
Committee. 

210G,  Did  you  not  re<^iird  111  is  ccri  ificale  as  afVojdinjj;-  you 
some  protection:' — Xo.  L  did  not  thijik  it  wortli  a  rap  from 
that  point  of  view.  The  idea  was  that  the  members  of  the 
Consumers'  Alliance  wished  to  fo.ster  Ihitish  trade  and  we 
were  more  or  less  comhining  ourselves  top'pther  ap-aiiist  these 
peo})le,  who  were  not  ]iriiish. 

2107.  Is  it  within  your  knowjedpe  fliat  no  ])lace  where  tin's 
certificate  was  disjilayed  was  iouched  ?— I  do  not  know  of  tha<. 

2108.  Have  you  heaid  since  of  aiiv  threats  of  a  recurrence 
of  these  events? — One  fre(|uenily  hears  threats  of  varimis 
kinds.  People  have  said  that  in  the  event  of  another  ve>s(d 
p-oinp-  down  such  thing-s  will  ])rol)al)lv  again  occnr. 

2109.  That  is  street  talk?— Perhaps  not. 

2110.  Have  you  heard  anytliinp-  in  conne(,-tion  with  tjial  if 
the   Enemy  Trn(h')i(j  Jiill  is  not  ]>assed  ? — No. 
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rRESEXT 


MiJ.    KooTii 


■Gen.   My  burgh. 
Mr.  liockey. 
Mr.  lloos. 
Mr.    Schuriuk. 


(Chairman). 

llev.  Mr.  Vorster. 
Mr.   Sampson. 
Mr.   Schweizer. 
.\Ir.  van  d(U'  TJiet. 


Mr.   IJenrij   Will/din   Stiiiip-'^oii ,   M.L.A.,   examined. 
[M'itncs-.s   dull/    sirorn.) 

2111.  Cluiirrnan.']  You  are  a  member  of  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Siemert  Division? — Yes. 

2112.  You  are  aware  of  the  objects  and  scope  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I  understand  that  you  were  present  in  Johannesburg 
during  Ihe  riots  of  May  of  last  year? — Yes. 

2113.  And  yon  desire  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commit 
tee.  Will  yoii  kindly  tell  us  what  you  know? — I  should  lik^ 
to  give  ni}'-  evidence  also  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  African  Labour  Party  in  connection  with 
steps  taken  by  that  party  (m  that  occasion.  I  have  written  a 
statement  which  I  will  read  to  the  Commiiiee.  For  some 
months  prior  to  the  riots  I  was  aware  of  a  strong  movement 
in  Johannesburg  to  organise  a  lioycott  of  enemy  traders  and 
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those  of  enemy  oiioiu.  SimuUaneously  with  this  there  was 
a  wpll-supporled  public  (h^mand  for  the  internuient  of  nil 
eueoiy  aliens,  whether  naturalised  or  not.  The  latter  demand 
appeared  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  Press.  Annoyance 
was  expressed  on  all  sides  because  the  Mayor  and  Town  Coun- 
cil refused  to  allow  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  internment  of  enemy 
aliens.  Several  minor  events  had  also  happened,  suc^-'  as 
short  strikes  against  the  employment  of  enemy  subjects  on 
the  mines  and  in  other  concerns.  In  all  such  cases  the  per- 
sons were  dismissed  and  the  strikes  ended.  One  of  the  per- 
sons so  dismissed  committed  suicide.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  public  feeling  was  running  very  high  even 
before  the  "  Lusitania  "  incident.  When  this  was  reported 
the  public  was  very  excited  jmd  little  else  was  talked  about. 
Very  strong  articles  were  ])ublished  in  the  newspapers.  Then 
came  the  news  of  riots  in  Liverpool  and  other  places,  ana 
further  articles  in  the  Press,  which  to  inj  mind  distinctly 
suggested  local  reprisals,  although  they  may  have  been  read 
as  a  warning  to  the  Government  that  these  things  might 
happen  if  persons  of  enemy  origin  were  not  interned.  On  the 
morning  of  the  I2th  May  the  public  Avere  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  that  usually  precedes  a  sudden  outburst. 
Quite  a  commonplace  remark  one  heard  was  "  Something  is 
going  to  happen."  I  felt  confident,  however,  that  unless 
some  hotheads  interfered  things  would  quieten  down  again. 
At  about  2.40  I  was  posting  a  letter  at  the  General  Post 
Office  when  I  was  told  that  a  cafe  round  the  corner  had  been 
smashed  because  the  pianist  had  refused  to  phiy  "God  Save 
the  King."  While  I  was  incpiiring  further  from  my  infor 
niant  I  noticed  a  crowd  of  people  collecting  outside  the  Bio- 
scope Cafe  op})Osite.  I  crossed  the  road  on  hearing  the  sound 
of  glass  being  smashed,  and  looked  inside.  There  were  some 
(S  to  10  men  Avith  sticks  smashing  everything  Avithin  reach. 
I  remonstrated  with  two  Avho  were  near  the  door.  One  re- 
torted "We'll  deal  with  the  Labour  Party  later,"  while  the 
other  said  "  Pio-Germans."  One  of  the  men  was  reading  a 
printed  list  of  names  of  persons  of  enemy  origin.  Two 
policemen  arrived  and  itushed  back  the  onlookers.  The  men 
inside  rushed  f)ut  and  wen  I  rou7ul  the  corner.  Fearing  from 
the  remarks  made  that  the  Trades  Hall  was  to  be  attacked  I 
Avent  straio'lit  there.  There  were  several  members  of  the 
Executive  in  the  Labour  Party  offices.  We  started  to  dis- 
cuss what  steps  should  be  talcen  to  protect  the  property.  We 
then  heard  that  the  niob  had  broken  up  into  diJfferent  parties 
and  that  the  premises  of  several  Labourites  had  been  at- 
tacked, or  Avei-e  to  be  attacked.  We  decided  to  go  out  and 
iuvestigate    lln^    naiuie    of    the    gangs    who    were   causing    t^/e 
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destruotiou.  I  went  East  down  Market  Street,  and  sa-vv  many 
of  the  (owners  of  stores  aud  warehouses  there  at  their  doors 
very  exciteii.  They  told  me  Ibey  had  received  warning  tliat 
a  mob  was  coming  from  Jeppes  to  Imrn  their  premises  unless 
they  had  certificates  and  theii'  papers  were  in  order. 
When  I  reached  Woolf  JJros.,  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  iDol)  had  arrived.  1  told  theni  who  I  was 
and  remonstrated  with  them.  'riiey  then  passed  on. 
I  did  the  same  thiu*:^  at  several  other  places  where  they 
stoppcil.  They  said  they  would  come  back  later.  To  pacify 
the  traders  I  A\Tote  out  several  notices  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  not  tirms  of  enemy  origyi,  which  they  tacked  on  to 
their  doors,  iu  no  ease  was  one  of  these  places  afterwards 
attacked.  I  then  received  an  urgent  message  to  go  to  the 
vSouth  African  Hotel  at  the  other  end  of  Market  vStreet,  which 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Weinstock,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Labour 
Party.  I  took  a  taxi  and  passed  a  mol)  going  towards  there. 
Ml-.  \Vei)istock  said  he  had  received  a  warning  that  his  place 
was  to  he  burned,  but  could  not  move  his  Avife,  wlio  was  very 
sick  upstairs.  I  telephoned  to  Maijor  Douglas,  who  shortly 
afterwards  sent  a  number  of  police.  Having  received  mes- 
sages to  go  to  other  iplaces,  I  sent  a  message  to  Senator  Ware 
asking  him  to  come  and  take  my  place  at  the  Hotel.  The 
men  staying  in  the  Hotel  also  promised  to  defend  the  place  if 
necessary.  I  then  thought  I  would  try  and  head  the  crowd 
that  were  coming  that  way.  I  did  so  and  exhorted  them  to 
stop  destroying  jjroperty.  Tliej-  said  "  What  about  Wein- 
stock?" I  told  them  he  was  as  good  a  Britisher  as  +hey. 
One  of  the  men  in  the  forefront  of  the  crowd  then  showed  me- 
a  typed  list  with  the  S.A.  Hotel  on.  it,  but  took  my  word 
Avhen  I  said  that  it  did  not  mean  Weinstock's  place.  The 
crowd  then  turned  in  another  direction.  1  Avent  into  Fox 
Street.  There  I  met  an  elderly  Jewish  man.  He  addressed 
me  by  naime  and  implored  me  to  try  and  save  his  premises. 
When  he  pointed  out  his  shop  there  was  no  one  outside,  but 
inside  there  was  one  white  man  and  some  12  to  18  Kaffirs. 
They  were  piling  up  old  drums  and  tins.  This  man  had  an 
unlighted  flare  torch  in  his  hand.  I  told  him  he  was 
destroying  the  property  of  a  Britisher.  He  said  that  could  not 
be  so  because  the  place  was  on  his  list.  He  then  showed  me 
a  typed  list.  I  a.sked  him  who  gave  him  the  list.  He  said 
'  The  Committee."  I  looked  at  the  names  and  struck  off 
several,  including  the  S.A.  Hotel.  One  other  of  the  names  I 
remember  that  I  struck  oft'  Avas  the  liichmond  Hotel.  After 
this  the  man  did  not  seem  to  know  where  to  go,  but  turned 
off  towards  N^ewtov-n.  From  .that  time  onwards  there  were 
no  more  riots  in  that  quarter  as  far  as  T  know.  There  were 
columns  of  smoke  rising  in  other  parts  of  the  toAvn.  I  went 
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back  to  the  Trades  Hall  and  discussed  with  th©  members  of 
the  ]<]xe('utivi'  wli:it  steps  to  take  to  get  t]ie  workmen  to  witli- 
1iold  their  sup])(»it  from  the  rioting.  Uur  idea  was  to  separate 
the  sliee])  frojn  the  goats,  so  to  speak,  to  prevent  the  working 
class  (-'rom  })eing'  blamed  for  the  acta  of  otliers.  It  was  then 
decided  to  apjieal  to  Trades  Unionists  and  Labourites  to  join 
Labour  Patrols  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  police  in  re- 
storing order.  We  saw  Major  Douglas  and  offered  our  assist- 
-ance  in  any  way  lie  could  suggest.  He  advised  us  to  act 
independently  and  use  our  influence  to  rest-ore  order  wherever 
possible.  There  was  a  fairly  good  response  to  our  advertise- 
ment {cop}!  attached),  and  after  a  discussion  ujxjn  details  and 
tlie  extent  of  our  authority  patrols  were  formed  for  different 
])arts  of  the  tovrn.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Suburbs 
Patrol,  but  tlieie  was  only  one  alarm  that  night  which  was  a 
false  one.  Tlie  following  morning  the  town  appeared  to  be 
alight  in  50  or  60  places.  When  I  went  to  the  Trades  Hall 
many  men  were  enrolling,  in  liissik  Street  men  were  bring- 
ing out  goods  froju  Werhner's  store,  and  piling  them  on  the 
fire  in  the  road.  Some  5  or  G  police  were  guarding  the  other 
side  of  the  shop.  There  was  a  fairly  large  crowd  of  non- 
parti  cipaters.  The  same  men  were  bringing  the  goods  out 
all  the  time.  They  seemed  very  tired  but  v/ere  also  excited. 
I  afterwai'ds  saw  Major  Douglas,  avIio  had  telephoned  for  me, 
and  discussed  with  him  the  advisability  of  holding  a  public 
meeting  to  draw  off  the  sight-seers  from  the  rioters  and  also 
to  appeal  to  men  to  assist  the  police.  He  agreed  to  do  so  and 
said  he  would  try  and  get  representative  speakers  present. 
The  meeting  Avas  held  {Press  report  attached).  I  did  not  hear 
of  the  meeting  until  too  late.  I  append  copies  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Executive  and  Administrative  Council  of  the 
Labour  Party  referring  to  the  riots.  These  were  published 
at  the  time.  I  also  append  letter  received  from  Commissioner 
Truter  tbanking  us  for  our  action. 

2114.  You  desire  to  put  in  those  papers? — Yes.  I  put  in 
copies  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Labour  Party  Execu- 
tive and  the  Administration  Council,  with  a  letter  received 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Police  thanking  them  for  their 
services,  together  with  a  nevv^spaper  cutting  relating  to  the 
meeting  called  by  Major  Douglas  and  ah  advertisement  the 
Party  published  on  the  .13th  of  May  [Appendix). 

2115.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
sumers Alliance  and  the  Petitioners  Committee.  Do  you 
think  these  bodies  were  implicated  in  these  riots  and  this  de- 
struction of  property? — I  formed  the  opinion  that  tliey  were 
indirectly  implicated. 

2116.  How? — When  this  man  who  was  starting  to  burn 
down  the  shop  in  Fox  Street  said  ihat  his  list  had  been  ^I'wnx 
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to  Iiim  1)Y  ill'.'  Coiiinullee,  1  iniuiedialely  touuected  the  Cf>ii- 
smuers  Alliauce  or  tlie  Petitioners  Committee — which  I  ton- 
sidpved  to  be  one  hod}- — with  that  remark.  I  uuder.slood  liiiu 
to  mean  that.  He  did  not  dire'-tly  say  .so,  hut  I  took  liini  to 
nie:Mi  tliat. 

2117.  Mav  he  not  have  referred  to  .some  o(her  conniiittc^e!"' 
—  Ves,  that  is  quite  possible.  At  the  time  it  did  not  strike 
me  to  enquire  any  further. 

2118.  You  took  it  for  j^ranted  that  it  was  the  Petitioner.s 
Committee  ^ — Yes. 

2110.  Have  you  con.sidered  this  posit  ioai!-'  Assunriiig  that 
the  Consumers  Alliance  and  the  Petitioners  Committee  had 
fntmed  such  a  list  of  [)eople  who  Avere  not  British  subjects 
ami  were  trading"  in  Johannesburg-,  and  that  by  some  means  or 
otJier  such  a  list  had  got  into  the  hands  of  olher  peojde  without 
the  consent  or  knowledg-e  of  either  of  these  bodies,  it  is  ])Ossible 
that  these  lists  may  have  been  put  to  a  u.'-e  which  the  original 
framers  never  intended? — That  is  (juite  possible,  but  not  very 
probable,  because  there' was  nothing  else  on  the  typed  sheet 
but  a  list  of  names. 

2120.  You  say  it  is  iiot  ])r(d)able? — I  cannot  see  the  object 
any  person  would  have  or  any  committee  would  have  in  sini]dy 
framing"  a  list  of  German  posons  or  persons  of  enemy  orifrin. 

2121.  Perhaps  you  did  not  quite  follow  what  I  meant.  This 
list  w'as  framed,  we  will  assume,  for  a  legitimate  jiurpose. 
Then  other  })eople  g-et  hold  of  it  and  put  it  to  an  illeg-itimate 
use? — That  is  quite  possible. 

2122.  Are  there  any  facts  within  your  laiiy.vledge  \\luch 
would  justify  you  in  telling  the  Committee  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  these  lists  were  delivered  to  the  rioters  with  the 
consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Petitioners  Committee  ? — No,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  separate  gangs  and  must 
have  been  issued  from  some  central  body. 

2123.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  can  help  us  on  tiiis  point, 
because  it  is  of  very  great  importance? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  these  lists  except  that  I  saw  them  in  the  hands  of 
certain  rioters. 

2123a.  What  in  your  oi)iiiion  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  outbreak  of  these  riots?— The  immediate  cause  was  the 
"  Lusitania  "  incident,  but  the  people  were  very  much  excited 
prior  to  that,  through  ihe  liou-iuteriiment  of  ])ersons  of  enemy 
origin. 

2124.  Novr  with  regard  to  tiK^  jxilice.  Do  you  think  they 
did  everything  in  their  poA\'er  to  quell  these  riots  and  to  ])re- 
vent  this  destruction  of  property?— In  my  oin'nion  they  did  all 
you  could  have  expected   of  them   coiisidering  their  numbers. 

2125.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  would  have  been  justitie<l 
in  firing  on  the  mob  at  any  time?     No,   sir.        I  agre^^^^  with 
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former  witnesses  that  that  would  have  led  to  bloodvshed  on 
botli  skies,  and  probably  the  ])olice  M'oiild  have  o'ot  the  worst 
of  it. 

2121).  So  that  in  your  opinion  the  police  throughout  exer- 
cised a  Asise  discretion  in  not  using  their  arms? — They  cer- 
tainly saved  a  great  loss  of  life  by  not  doing  so. 

2127.  Mr.  Rocletj.^  You  only  saw  one  list? — I  saw  three  in 
all — two  typed  and  one  jjrinted. 

2128.  In  ditt'erent  people's  possession  ? — Yes. 

2129.  Were  the  other  lists  carbon  copies  of  the  one? — I  may 
say  that  one  of  the  typed  lists  that  I  saw  related  to  businesses 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  whereas  the  other  list  I  saw^i'e- 
lated  t(i  bxisinesses  in  the  Ferreira  and  jN'ewtown  districts,  and 
two  Fordsburg  firms  Aveie  on  it  also.  They  were  exactly 
similar  in  the  matter  of  the  pa]jer  and  of  having  typed  on  them 
in  capital  letters  names  of  firms  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

2130.  Gen.  MyhiirgJi.^  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  might 
have  got  the  name  of  that  man  who  was  preparing  to  l)uru  the 
Jew's  store,  who  was  piling  up  the  drums  with  an  uniighted 
torch? — I  did  not  ask  him  who  he  was.  I  saw  a  lot  oi  laces 
that  day  that  I  knew,  but  I  do  not  knox^  their  names.  He 
knew  me.  ~ 

21->1.  In  that  store  there  was  only  this  man  and  some 
Kafirs i" — Yes.  I  was  more  concerned  in  getting  him  to  stop 
the  incendiarism  he  was  evidently  going  to  take  part  in  than 
anything-  else.  I  was  more  concerned  in  saving  the  Tew's 
property. 

21o2.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  natives  were  under  Ins 
orders? — They  appeared  to  be  working  under  his  orders.  He 
was  not  lifting  anything  himself.  The  natives  were  follow- 
ing out  his  directions. 

2133.  Do  you  think  he  was  doing  it  for  love  of  the  thing  or 
for  patriotism? — 'No,  I  do  not. 

2134.  You  think  he  was  paid.^-7-I  do. 

2135.  You  have  no  idea  by  whom  he  was  paid? — I  have  no 
idea  except  in  my  own  mind. 

2136.  Yoii  are  pretty  well  certain  that  it  was  an  organised 
thing,  and  that  this  man  was  paid  for  doing  that? — I  think 
the  people  mIio  started  the  riots  were  undoubtedly  paid.  That 
is  the  impression  that  I  formed. 

2137.  Chairinan.']  Why  do  you  think  so? — I  rather  ex- 
pected that  question  in  connection  with  the  first  riot  that 
occurred  at  2.40,  where  I  saw  the  men  coming  out  of  the  bio- 
scope. I  was  quite  close  to  them,  and  I  recognised  some  six 
or  seven  of  them.  I  do  not  know  their  names,  but  they  are 
habitues  of  my  old  constituency  whom  I  have  seen  verj-  fre- 
quenth"  in  the  streets.  I  could  have  picked  them  out  of  a 
very  bngp   crowd  ;ind   identified  them.     In  my  opinion   they 
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were  men  r-oiinected  willi  week-end  raeing-;  they  euined  a 
living"  on  Joliannesbni-g-  racecourses,  and  as  a  rule  whencTr 
there  has  been  any  fracas  tliese  men  are  connected  with  it. 
They  have  always  been  very  prominent  in  crowds,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  are  the  type  of  man  who  would  do  something 
for  nothing'.  I  did  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
<loin<^  this  sort  of  tiling-  unless  they  were  paid. 

21''{8.  Gen.  MjihuiHjh.']  You  told  this  man  that  he  was  de- 
stroying- British  goods,  and  he  looked  at  a  list  and  said  that 
place  was  on   the  list? — Yes;  he  said   "This  is  on  my  list." 

2139.  On  the  Committee's  list? — I  asked  him  who  gave  him 
the  list  and  he  said  "The  Committee." 

2140.  Which  Committee  was  that  ?^ — T  did  not  ask  tlie  man. 
I -have  told  the  Committee  that  I  may  have  been  wrong,  but 
immediately  \\o  said  that  I  thought  he  meant  the  Petitioners 
Committee  or  somebody  in  connection  with  the  Consumers' 
Alliance.  I  had  already  connected  those  l)odies  Avith  the  riots 
in  my  own  mind. 

2141.  You  took  it  for  granted  that  it  Avas  the  Petitioners 
Committee? — Perhaps  my  mind  may  have  been  biassed,  but  I 
had  already  connected  them  with  the  riots. 

2142.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
feeling.  Was  it  the  '' Lusitania,"  or  the  non-internment  by 
the  Government  of  tliese  enemy  subjects? — I  think  the  latter 
was  the  main  reason.  Peo])le  were  more  or  less  incensed 
against  the  Government  nt  having  released  Certain  persons 
from  the  internment  camps. 

2143.  In  other  words,  the  leniency  shown  towards  enemy 
subjects? — Yes.  There  had  been  expressions  of  disagreement 
with  the  Government  on  these  grounds,  and  also  the  trading 
section  seemed  to  expect  that  they  should  be  freed  from  com- 
petition of  enemy  subjects  during  the  war  period.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  there  was  some  trade  jealousy  or  rivalry  in 
that  regard. 

2144.  Was  it  your  opini(»n,  as  some  witnesses  have  expressed 
it,  that  the  ])olice  on  some  occasions  gave  a  silent  consent  to 
the  doings  of  the  mob? — In  some  ]>laces  I  heard  the  o])iniou 
€X])ressed  in  tlie  crowd  that  the  police  were  Avith  them. 

2145.  That  was  only  a  remark  in  the  crowd? — Yes. 

2146.  But  in  no  instance  can  you  point  to  a  fact  which  shows 
tliat  the  police  did  show  such  an  inclination? — In  my  opinion, 
in  none  of  the  occurrences  that  1  saw  do  I  think  the  ])olice 
could  have  done  more  than  they  did,  with  safety. 

2147.  And  that  they  did  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  so  as 
to  avoid  bloodshed — I  mean  to  avoid  worse  <atastroj)he^  than 
happened? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  put  it  this  way:  When 
these  things  occurred  there  had  been  no  ])reA'ious  Avarning, 
and  only  the  ordinarA'   ])(d icemen  on   what   Avas   often   a    long 
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beat  were  available,  and  wlien  tliey  did  arrive  at  a  ])lace 
wliere  the  disturbances  Aveie  takino-  j)1a(o  the}-  were  only  per- 
haps one  or  U\i)  strong-,  and  the  crowds  outnumbered  them  by 
liundreds.  ()l)viously  it  is  impossilde  for  two  or  three  p'olice 
to  tackle,  a  l)i(>-  crowd  of  that  ki)id.  And  even  then  there  was 
this  further  difficulty  :  Was  it  their  duty  to  drive  hack  the 
crowd  outside  or  to  attend  to  tlie  men  who  were  inside  a  shop, 
all  over  the  place?  If  they  tried  to  deal  with  these  men  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  their  having-  something-  thrown  at  them,, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  ]5ress  of  onlooJcers  would  have  vir- 
tually made  them  prisoners  inside  the  shoi).  Evidently  the 
police  were  somewhat  nonplussed  by  the  situation,  and  in 
the  early  stag*es  they  were  clearly  aAvaiiing  orders  as  to  the 
way  in  whi(di  they  were  to  tackle  the  ontl)realc. 

2148.  Rev.  Mr.  Vor^frr.']  You  said  that  when  you  arrived 
at  AVolff  Brothers,  the  mob  were  going  on  M'ith  some  leaders 
in  front  and  you  sto])ped  them  and  they  slioAved  you  a  list? — 
They  had  just  arrived  at  ATolff  Brothers.  I  may  say  it  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the'  Labour  Party  who  was  connected 
with  that  firm. 

2149.  On  that  occasion  when  you  met  some  leaders  they 
were  smashing  the  shop  :  you  re])lied  to  General  Myburgb  that 
you  did  not  know  these  men,  but  some  of  the  other  leaders  in 
the  street  you  did  know? — Yes,  they^  were  a  different  set  of 
men.  ■ 

2150.  But  they  Avere  also  leaders? — Yes.  They  had  got  very 
excited.  The  man  I  met  in  Market  Street  appeared  to  be  half 
dnuik  and  be  was  very  excited;  he  was  brandishing  a  big  oak 
stick  in  his  liand  and  sliouting:  "Come  on  boys,"  and  say- 
ing: "  This  is  a  German  place,  we  will  show  them,"  and  he 
was  making  al]  sorts  of  threatening  remarks.  That  was  in 
Market  Street.     Timt  man  also  knew  me. 

2151.  You  said  lliere  A\as  a  meeting,  of  whicli  you  put  in  a 
new'<i)aper  report,  on  the  l-3th  May,  about  5  o'clock.  May  that 
lioi  liave  been  the  meeting  Mr.  Hosken  refers  to? — I  was  not 
liere  when  ^fr.  ILosken  gave  evidence:  I  believe  he  referred  to 
a  meeting  liebl  on  tlie  (Sth.  This  was  held  on  Ascensio7i  Day, 
on  the  1-jtli,  A\-hi<'li  was  a  lioliday. 

2152.  AVas  there  any  other  Committee  to  wliich  this  man 
could  have  referred  in  connection  with  this  list  which  he  said 
he  had  had  given  to  him  by  the  Committee.  Was  there  any 
other  committee  exce^n  the  Consumers  Alliance  and  the  Pe- 
titioners' Committee? — I  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  Committee  but  that  one,  aiid  I  feel  sure  that  I  should 
have  heard  directly  or  indirectly  if  su.ch  a  committee  had  been 
formed  at  that  time. 

2158.  Consequently  \\\\eu  he  stated  that  the  Committee  had 
given  liim  tlie  list  you  had  no  other  idea  than  that  it  was  from 
that    Committee?-    I    never    gave    a    second    tbought    to    the 
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iDatter.  I  couuectcd  llic  two  in  luy  mind,  lin'i  oP  cmiiv..  T  im;i".- 
have  Ixeen  wrong. 

2154.  Yoii  said  that  a(  a  cortain  place  To  wiiicii  you  caiiK? 
tTu'  people  Mere  inside  the  building'  and  some  w^n^  before  the 
l(uil<liu<^',  and  the  police  were  standing  on  the  oilier  side  ot 
the  street":''-  This  was  on  the  Thursday  mornino-  at  Wernher's 
fancy  goods  st(;re  opposite  Tliorne  and  Still tafordV'.  It  is  a 
biff  buiklins'.  Above  the  store  is  ^Ir.  IloUowav's.  a  denti>;"s 
establishmenl.  and  there  aie  a  number  of  residential  cliamber'^. 
There  was  a  (trowd  standing  near  the  curb  l(H)king  on  a -id 
theie  was  a  clear  space  between  the  cjowd  and  tlie  shf)p.  In- 
side the  shop  there  may  liave  been  fifteen  to  twenty  men  lilt- 
ing out  big  clocks  with  the  price  tickets  on  them  a.nd  carrying 
tiiem  across  the  pavenifnt  and  into  the  fire  wliicli  Avas  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  street.  They  were  burning  ■  these  goods 
Avith  trays  of  jewellery  and  other  things,  putting  thcni 
straight  on    the   fire. 

215:'^.  And  the  policemen  Avere  standing  on  the  other  sido  ? 
— l*-oiuid  in  Market  Street.  Windows  had  previously  been 
broke)!  and  they  had  been  boarded  up  and  the  police  were 
standing  along  there:  T  thinR  only  about  five  of  them,  and 
the  ciowd  may  haA-e  been  live  or  six  hundred  on  the  other 
side   of  the  building. 

2150;  It  must  have  looked  very  ridiculous  to  see  police 
stamling  on  the  side  where  there  was  nothing  doing  and  no 
property  being  taken  out,  A^diilst  round  the  corner  all  the 
damage  was  being  done? — At  first  it  struck  me  that  the  police 
Avere  lacking  in  their  duty,  T)iit  AA'hen  I  had  passed  on  and 
looked  back,  and  saAV  tlie  residential  chambers  al)ove,  I  rather 
thought  the  object  of  the  police  Avas  to  guard  the  entrance 
of  those  chambers  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  rushing  into 
the  building.  They  must  haA'e  had  something  in  AicAV  like 
that.  EA'en  Avhilc  I  stood  there  the  f'airtains  «n  +he  verandah 
took  fire,  ainl  had  they  not  been  pulled  doAvn  immediately 
it  would  have  set  fire  to  the  middle  of  the  residential  cham- 
be]  s  above  in  Avhich  there  Avere  a  considerable  number  of 
people.  I  think  the  police  AAcre  more  concerned  in  preventing 
the  buildings  being  burnt  Ihan  in  preventing  the  goods  being 
burnt   in   the   road. 

2157.  You  said  you  had  an  idea  that  tl)e  thing  Avas  pro})erly 
organised.  Do  you  think  that  the  peo])le  aa'Iio  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  incendiaiism  and  the  smashing  of  business  ju-emises 
AAere  paid  or  hired  for  fhat  purpose? — May  I  put  it  this 
Avay:  It  is  my  impression  of  the  matter  that  the  attempt  to 
boycott  had  failed,  and  that  the  number  of  neople  who  had 
taken  out  the  cei'tificates  of  the  Consumers  Alliance  Avere 
not  very  numerous,  or  not  suflici^ntly  numerous  to  satisfy  the 
object.    When  the  incident  of  the  "  Lusita.nia  ''  occurred  that 
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seemed  to  be  tlie  psychological  moment  for  further  pressure 
to  be  brought  on  the  Government.  It  seemed  t^  me  that  the 
-Consumers  Alliance  or  tlie  Petitioners  Conimittee  would  not 
take  any  serious  step  themselves,  but  by  some  manner  of 
means  tlie  assistance  was  invoked  of  other  persons,  who  for 
payment,  I  take  it,  although  I  have  no  proof,  really  started 
these  riots.  I  am  of  opiriion  that  some  of  .  these  persons 
carried  on  the  rioting  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  the  unruly 
members  of  the  crowd  took  it  up  and  carried  it  on  further. 
That  was  the  impression  I  formed. 

2158.  Chairman.]  In  answer  to  Mr.  Yorster  you  said  you 
only  knew  of  two  Committees,  that  is,  the  Consumers'  Alliance 
and  the  Petitioners  Committee  ? — Tes,  I  knew  of  no  others. 

2159.  Tlierefore  you  assume  that  the  man  avIio  said  the 
Com.mittee  gave  him  the  list  of  properties  to  be  destroyed 
came  from  the  Petitioners  Committee.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
other  Committee  may  have  been  formed  without  your  know- 
ledge ? — That  is  quite  possible:  I  am  simply  saying  that  this 
was  all  I  knew  of,  but  if  any  other  Committee  had  been 
formed  I  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  These  occurences, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  took  plactf  in  a  district  with  which 
I  am  very  well  acquainted  and  have  been  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  and  I  am  very  much  in  touch  with  the  people,  ii\  fact, 
v,'ith  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  anything  that  happens  in 
Johannesburg  generally  reaches  my  ears  from  some  person  or 
(juarter,  and  I  think  if  there  had  been  an  organised  body  out- 
side of  these  Committees  I  cei*tainly  should  have  heard  of  it 
in  some  way  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

2160.  Did  you  inform  the  police  immediately  after  the 
riots  that  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  men  had  been  paid 
to  set  fire  to  these  places? — I  saw  Major  Douglas,  and  told 
him  that  was  my  impression,  ami  he  said  he  had  lieard  it  hi 
other  places.     He  said  also  that  he  had  heard  about  the  lists. 

2161.  I  am  referring  to  the  payment  of  the  rioters? —Tie 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  payment  of  the  rioters.  I 
told  him  that  in)-  impression  was  that  it  had  been  starred  by 
a  hired  gang. 

2162.  But  you  are  not  able  to  give  any  facts  in  support  of 
your  theory? — Except  that  this  body  of  men  whom  I  ".aw 
start  the  thing  were  acting  concertedly,  and  knew  each  other 
well.  They  were  all  of  the  same  type  of  men  whom  I  have 
seen   associated   together  previously'. 

216:).  Is  that  the  reas(m  why  you  think  they  weie  p.iid?  - 
Yes. 

2164.  There  is  no  other  reason? — No. 

2165.  ^fr.  can  clcr  Iliet.^  You  said  that  traders  weie  ex- 
pressing a  fear  to  you  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  and 
their  premises  burned:  what  class  of  traders  were  they? — 
Mainly  German-Jewish    jjcople  and  Russian-Jewish  people. 
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2166.  Mostly  foreigners':' — Tliis  purticulur  })urt  of  Market 
Street  is  entirely  occupied  by  warehouses  of  the  iniddle-cla>.s 
fnreipu  trader. 

2167.  Tliey  were  mostly  foreigners.  1  want  \u  go  hack 
to  iliis  incident  of  the  man  with  the  list.  Of  coarsu,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  man  could  have  got  a  list  from  the 
coiuniittee  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  burning.'' — YdA, 
but  seeing  that  he  was  there  for  the  purj)0se  of  burning  I 
associated  the  two  tilings. 

2168.  The  list  may  liave  been  prepared  to  distribute  among 
a  large  number  of  members  of  the  committee,  and  a  niember 
of  the  committee  may  on  his  own  re,sponsibility  (or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organisation,  whatever  it  was)  may  have  put  these 
lists  to  a  use  which  was  never  intended? — Yes,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  lists  I  saw  were  similarly  produced.  They 
appeared  to  be  typed  on  similar  paper,  but  yet  they  related 
to  two  different  portions  of  the  town.  These  were  the  typed 
lisls:  the  |)rinted  lisC  was  one  of  names  that  had  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet.  That  was  the  first  one  I  oa"\\  at 
the  bioscope.  Later  on  in  the  evening  I  heard  two  laen 
arguing  whether  there  'were  an}^  firms  of  enemy  origin  at 
Turffontein.  That  wiis  while  we  were  on  patrol.  These 
men  produced  a  newspaper  article  giving  a  list  of  people  who 
had  been  given  ])rotection'  certificates  by  the  Consumers' 
Alliance,  and  this  was  also  printed  in  capital  letters.  It 
shows  the  names  of  certain  firms  who  were  of  enemy  origin 
in  Turffontein.  These  men  were  inclined  to  use  these  lists 
and  start  riots  over  there  until  I  told  them  we  should  foilow 
and  stop  tham. 

2169.  That  rather  bears  out  what  I  say.  Tlie  Committee 
prepares  a  list  with  a  definite  object,  and  Ihis  list  :s  supplied 
to  perhaps  20  or  30  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  rou^.d  and 
^heck  these  lists  to  see  that  they  i^re  complete.  There  are 
hundreds  of  ways  in  which  you  can  explain  this? — T-  is  was 
already  in  a  printed  ])amphlet  bearing  the  names  of  practic- 
ally every  person  of  enemy  origin  in  Johannesburg.  In  view 
of  the  existence  of  that  tist  in  many  Ihousands,  I  cannot  see 
the  necessity  of  anv  person  framing  a  fresh  list  and  typing  it. 

2170.  Any  man  who  took  a  press  copy  of  that  list,  or  iyped 
it,  could  say  that  he  got  it  from  the  Committee? — The  pani- 
phlets  were  being  distributed  in  the  street. 

2171.  But  he  might*~say  he  got  this  from  the  ('tuumittee? — 
If  he  copied  it  from  the  pamphlet  he  might  say  he  got  it 
from  the  Committee,  it  is  quite  possible. 

2172.  It  is  rather  an  unfair  deduction  to  make  if  you  say 
that  the  men  who  formed  the  Committee  issued  these  typed 
lists  to  the  public? — In  connection  with  that  I  may  tell  von 
that  the  man  I  saw  iu  the  store  was  coughing  verv  badlv. '   I 
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said  to  him  ''Have  you  got  plitliisis?"  and  he  answtiod 
"Yes,  and  I  liave  had  all  my  compensation."  That  was  an- 
other reason  why  I  inferred  that  that  man  Avas  hired.  Ife 
had  had  all  his  compensation,  which  meant  tltat  he  v^as  piov. 
I  knevv'  he  was  a  phthisis  patient  l)ecanse  lie  v/as  coughijig- 
very    badly. 

2.1T3.  Yo\i  do  not  know  the  man  at  all? — I  should  he  able 
to  identify  ])ini,  but   L  do  not  know  his  name  and  address. 

2.174.  If  tliat  man  were  subprenaed,  he  would  be  able  to 
g'ive  direct  evidence  if  anybody  could  ? — Yes,  biit  I  did  not 
shadow  him.  I  had  to  move  quickly  in  those  times. 

21To.  Mr.  Sch'iifiiil-.^  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  this  man 
who  was  there  with  a  gang  of  natives  was  deriving  any  pecuni- 
ary benefit  in  carrying  out  this  destruction  :  could  he  have 
gained  anything  by  it? — Xo,  I  do  not  think  so:  I  think  he 
was  ]nitting  himself  to  great  inconvenience  in  doing  it. 

2176.  Then  you  think  it  possible  he  may  have  been  paid  for 
doing  that  work? — I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would 
haA^e  done  it  without  ])ayment. 

2177.  Did  you  notice  in  the  course  of  your  going  about  any 
personal  violence  offered  to  the  ])ersoiis  of  Germans? — No. 

217S.  We  have  no  evidence  that  personal  violence  was 
offered  at  all? — I  did  not  see  a  single  person  attacked  at  any 
place  I  visited, 

2179.  Then  do  you  not  think  it  is  unlilcely  that,  if  the 
'■'  Lusitania  *'  outrage  was  the  more  immediaie  cause  of  the 
outbreak,,  the  crowd  would  have  been  turning  its  resentment  in 
the  first  instan<-e  against  tlie  persons  of  Germans  and  not 
against  their  goods  and  buildings,  etc.? — I  Avilt'  put  it  this 
way :  I  tjnnk  the  first  comment  I  heard  made,  and  it  was 
supported  by  many  subsequent  comments,  on  the  "  Lttsitania  " 
outrage  was  this  :  people  were  shouting  that  they  woiild  force 
the  (Tovernment  to  intern  persons  of  enemy  origin,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  crowd  aj/peared  to  be  waiting,  or  the  public 
appeared  to  be  "SAaitiiig.  ff)r  that  to  be  done.  That  Avas  the 
])Ositi(m.  I  cannot  say  that  the  ''  Lusitania  "  outrage  was  the 
diiect  cause  of  the  outbreak,  because  the  ])eo])le  had  been 
waiting  for  the  Government  to  intern  persons  of  enemy  origin, 
but  nothing  took  place.  The  Government  had  not  interned 
these  pers(m.>;.  If-  it  had  ])eeii  a  S])ontaneous  outburst  due  to 
the  sinking-  of  the  '"  Lusitania  "'  it  would  have  taken  place  ou 
the  8th. 1  " 

2180.  Mr.  Sell  irri:cr.l^  How  many  of  these  lists  did  you 
actiKilly  see? — Four:  iwo  tyjied  lists,  one  in  the  ]ntmphlet  and 
one  a  cutting  from  the  newspa]jers. 

2181.  The  typewritten  lists  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
ap)|eared  to  be  leaders  of  the  crowd? — They  were  only  in  the 
possession  of  oue  ])erson  in  each  ciowd  a])])arently. 
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2182.  And  tlic  (•(iiu-lu>i()ii  you  raiiic  iu  wus  tliht  tlicse  g^angs 
were  or<j;niiseil!'^ — Yes,  or  tlie  leaders  of  the  •^•;ui<>s  were  (»r- 
gaii.ised,  oiid  the  mobs  followed. 

21(S;j.  You  came  to  the  conclusidii  that  these  tvpewritlen  lists 
had  been  served  out  to  the  leaders  (if  the  various  gangs? — I 
came  to  that  couelusion. 

2.184.  And  that  is  the  reason  wliy  you  thouo'lit  ihere  was  an 
organisation  ? — Y"es. 

2185.  You  say  that  feeling  iliere  was  very  strong  in  con- 
nection with,  the  sinking  of  tlic  ""  l^usitania  "  r" — It  was  very 
excitable. 

218G.  The  feeling  of  course  would  be  against  the  persons  of 
the  (jermans? — It  was  against  the  inhuman  methods  of  war- 
fare. 

2187.  ]3ut  their  animosity,  I  take  it,  would  l)e  directed 
against  ])ersons  of  German  nationality  rather  than  against  the 
])roperty  of  these  persons? — It  should  have  been. 

2188.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  o])erations  were  directed 
not  against  persons  but  against  jjroperty? — Quite  so. 

2189.  Yon  sav  that  you  saw  no  persons  assaulted? — I  did 
not  see  any  assaults  and  I  have  not  heard  of  one. 

""2190.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  protection  permits 
which  were  issued  bv  the  Committee? — No,  except  that  I  saw 
some  of  t])em  displayed  in  traders'  windows. 

2101.  You  know  that  they  did  issue  these  jirotectiou  per- 
mits?— I  have  seen  some  of  them. 

2192.  And  they  were  issued  by  this  Committee? — Yes,  I 
presume  they  were  :  they  bore  the  signatures  of  some  of  the 
officials. 

219.'!.  Whose  numes  did  thev  l)ear? — Some  of  them  had  the 
whole  four  members  of  the  Petitioners  Committee  and  the 
certificate  was  signed  by  Mr.  Beamish  showing  that  the  firm 
was  not  of  enemy  origin. 

2194.  Are  yoii  aware  wliether  they  charged  anytliing  for 
these  certificates? — I  have  been  told  that  they  charged  huge 
sums  in  some  cases. 

2195.  In  that  cose  the  Committee  must  hove  derived  con- 
sideral)le  revenue? — I  know  nothing  of  the  linanees  of  the 
Committee. 

2190.  Can  yon  suggest  anything  tlie  p«dice  should  have  done 
during  the  riots  which  they  did  not  do? — Under  the  circum- 
stances, no. 

2197.  .¥/•.  1x008.1  You  cannot  give  ns  the  names  of  uwj 
leaders  of  any  of  these  gangs  which  were  about  on  that  date? 
— No,  although  I  recognised  some  of  them  as  persons  I  con- 
tinually saw  about  in  the  streets. 

2198*!  You  cannot  say  anything  that  woidd  enable  ns  to  get 
any  of  these  men  as  witnesses? — TVo,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  wi<li 
I  could. 

[S.C.  7— "15.] 
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2199.  Did  you  look  al  tlie  piiuted  lists  which  yovi  saw  in 
the  possessiou  of  some  people? — They  were  co])ies  oi  the 
pamphlet  which  had  been  issued  in  the  first  piuce  hy  the 
Consumers'    Alliance. 

2200.  That  first  printed  list — was  it  for  the  pui  j)osb  of  pro- 
tecting these  firms? — That  was  what  it  was  repirted  to  be 
issued  for.  It  was  an  a])peaT  to  the  pui»lic  to  deal  ^\  ith  British 
firms,  and  it  went  on  to  say — the  following  is  a  list  of  firms 
of  enemy  origin. 

2201.  You  said  that  the  principal  reason,  whicli  had  been 
simmering  for  some  time  and  which  led  up  to  the  riots,  was 
the  question  of  the  non-internment  of  Germans.  I  suppose 
thav  rt'as  largely  worked  up  by  the  papers,  or  was  the  excite- 
ment of  the  public  largely  worked  up  by  the  papers?  Was 
it  not  largely  the  artificial  excitement  engineered  by  the 
newspapers  and  their  representatives? — I  think  the  Press 
agitation  was    more  or  les  responded  to  by  the  public. 

2202.  You  also  say  there  was  some  trade  rivalry  in  the  mat- 
ter?— Yes. 

2203.  Was  not  that  really  the  principal  thing:  that  is,  to 
assist  certain  traders,  which  caused  the  Press  to  take  up  such  a 
strong  attitude  on  the  subject? — ^I  cannot  say  what  induced 
the  Press  to  take  un  the  attitude  they  did. 

2204.  Was  not  one  of  the  newspapers  the  Transvaal  Leader 
which  published  lists  of  firms  and  persons  who  belonged  to 
the  Consumers  Alliajice,  and  were  reconrmended  by  that 
Alliance  to  the  public? — I  did  not  read  the  Tramvaal  Leader 
at  that  time. 

:jJ205.  But  was  it  not  publishing  lists  of  people  who  were 
/ecommeuded   by  the  Alliance? — Yes. 

2206.  These  lists  were  printed  from  day  to  day  in  the 
newspaper? — Yes,  these  lists  were  repuldished  in  the  news- 
papers.    • 

2207.  I  think  the}-  called  it  "  Direciory  of  Firms  recom- 
mended by  the  Consumers  Alliance"? — I  saw  one  of  these 
lists  in  the  possession  of  two  or  three  men  who  were  going  to 
-start  what  they  called  "  German  baiting  "  in  Tiirffontein. 

2208.  Mr.  ran  der  Eiet.']  When  did  the  Traiisvaa'  ^ eader 
paiblish  these  lists?— I  cannot  say:  I  saw  a  list  in  the  Daily 
Mail. 

Mr.   Cliarlrs   Gu!<tav  Fichardt ,   M.Tj.A.,  examined.      (Witness 
duly  sworn.) 

2209.  ('liairiaan^  You  are  a  member  of  the  Unicjn  Assembly 
and  you  represent  the  division  of  Ladybrand? — Yes. 

2210.  You  were  at  Bloemfontein  on  the  loth  of  last  May 
on  the  f)ccasion  of  the  riots  there  in  which  some  ])roperties 
'were  destroved? — Yes. 
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2211.  Includinnf,  T  hclievo,  jnoijcrty  l)pl()iif,'iiig  tf)  the  finii 
of  G.  A.  Fichaitli.  Tvitnilcd,  nt  \\liicli  Coiupuliy  y(ni  art-  a 
d  i  rector  'r' — Yes . 

2212.  Will  you  kindly  toll  llic  ( '(niniiittet'  wliai  you  know 
in  connection  with  this  matter?' — 1  ^|)(Mlt  the  (hiy  as  a  matter 
of  fact  out  of  town.  The  day  was  a  [)u1)lic  holiday,  as  you 
know.  About  half  ])ast  o  o'(d()('k  I  came  back  to"  town  and 
soon  after  I  arrived  home  one  of  my  clerks  came  to  the  door, 
ratlier  excited.  He  was  shown  into  my  study  and  he  at  once 
burst  out  with  a  story  that  tiuMO  were  ug'ly  things  j?oin{?  to 
hapjxMi.  He  s])oke  in  Dutcli.  1  rather  pooh-poohed  the  idea 
at  first,  but  he  said  it  Avas  serious  ami  tliat  1  ought  to  take 
some  steps,  because  they  were  g"oin<>'  to  l)urn  down  all  the 
business  ])la<:es  of  enemies  in  Ubiemfontcin.  T  must  sav  that 
I  did  not  then  believe  it,  and  told  liim  so,  ami  he  left.  But 
not  being-  quite  satisfied  and  being  curious  to  find  out  I  rang 
u])  the  police  office  and  asked  who  was  in  charge  there.  I  was 
told  a  name  A\hich  I  do  not  recollect  or  could  not  catch.  I 
said  I  wanted  to  know  who  was  in  charge,  and  then  the  man 
in  (diarge  came  to  the  tele])hone.  I  told  him  what  I  liad  heard 
and  said  at  the  same  time  that  if  there  was  any  necessity  we 
could  jnotect  mir  property  as  we  had  a  large  staff  whom  Ave 
c(mM  call  upon.  The  moment  I  suggested  that  he  implored  me 
not  to  do  it,  as  it  would  lead  to  trouble  if  they  had  another 
force  in  the  toAvn.  I  said  that  Avould  be  all  right  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned.  I  Avas  not  anxious  to  collect  a  force,  but  I  Avould 
do  it  if  it  were  necessary.  He  made  a  remark  that  he  had 
heard  soiiiething  but  the  police  hnd  the  matter  well  in  hand. 
They  had  done  two  things  :  they  had  sworn  in  an  adequate 
number  of  special  constables  and  they  had  shut  up  the  garrison 
at  Tempe,  oiitside  liloemfontein.  T  did  not  knoAv  AA'hat  he 
meant  by  that,  and  then  he  said  lhe\'  had  confined  the  garri- 
son to  Temne.  I  said  to  him  that  it  Avas  ratlier  extraordinary, 
and  asked  if  they  sus])ected  tliat  the  garrison  Avould  luiA-e  to  he 
bi'ought  out  to  protect  us.  He  said  it  Avas  all  right,  as  they  had 
made  provision.  Then  I  rang  oft'.  IJut  then  I  Avas  not  satisfied 
and  I  rang  up  Hunt,  Avho  Avas  the  Inspector,  but  I  could  not 
find  him.  HowcA-er,  as  the  police  had  assured  me  that  it  was 
all  right  and  they  had  taken  all  })recautions  I  left  the  matter 
alone.  Ai  about  half  ]iast  seven  that  CA-euing  our  nu\nager 
rushed  into  my  house  Avith  a  military  cap  in  his  hand,  and  he 
said  :  "  One  of  the  soldiers  has  just  smashed  one  of  the  nlate- 
glass  Avindo'Rs  in  Market  Square  at  our  business  ])lace'.  A 
counle  of  them  attacked  me  and  I  knocked  one  of  them  down 
and  Avas  going  to  giAc  him  in  charge  of  a  ])oliceman  Avhen  a 
number  of  other  military  men  rushed  u]j  and  released  him  and 
I  ha<l  to  7un  for  it,  but  in  running  1  ])i(d;ed  np  this  cap  as 
e\'idence."  He  took  the  caj)  and  Avenl  away  Avith  it.  That  cap 
he   afterwards   ])rodiu'ed   befoie   the   Sp(><-ia|    (Vnnmission  that 

[S.C.  7—16.] 
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was  a.])i)()iiite(l.  From  this  on  (lie  trouble  be^an.  The  rioters 
went  to  diflViciit  I'ai'ts  of  the  town  and  did  as  iiiu(  ij  d;ijii;ii^'e 
as  they  could.  ;iiid  about  nine  o'clock  tliey  came  uj)  our  street. 
Tlieii  I  noticed  that  the  men  who  ^\■ere.  leading'  tliem  were 
ihostly  iti  uniform. 

221-i.  What  kiiul  of  uniform?'  The  T'liioii  uniform — mili- 
tary uniform.  1  had  my  youngster  in  bed  at  the  time  ill  with 
feA'er.  I  sent  lor  our  Secretary  as  I  could  not  leave  the  house. 
I  ;tsked  liim  to  ^o  ;-, nd  inform  the  police  that  these  people 
were  g"oing'  io  do  damage.  He  went  oiit  and  came  back  and 
said  he  h;id  seen  the  police  ami  asked,  them  if  they  were  going 
to  do  anything,  and  lie  was  told  that  their  instructions  were 
to  do  nothing.  One  pojit  eiuan  unbuttoned  his  tunic  and 
showed  him  that  all  liis  aims  had  ])een  taken  away  from  him. 
I  must  say  that  is  not  wlial  t  myself  saw  but  what  I  heard 
said.  This  much  I  can  say:  My  house  is  situated  between 
the  two  stores.  AVe  have  one  block  of  buildings  on  the 
Market  Square,  my  house  is  in  the  middle,  and  the  other 
block  has  a  frontage  to  Church-street.  I  saw  the  crowd  there. 
I  do  not  til  ink  that  there  were  more  than  tweh-e  to  twenty 
men  actually  engaged.  They  were  carrying  torcjies,  pick 
hantlles,  pickaxes,  hammers,  ami  so  on.  There  wias  one 
AV'Oman  with  a  hammer  tliere.  They  went  to  the  upper  store 
and  did  a  conside7'al)le  amount  of  damage  there,  and  about 
10  o'clo(dt  they  rushed  to  my  house.  A  number  of  peo])le 
whom  I  ilid  not  know  at  the  time  ran  into  my  front  garden 
and  shoute<l  out  to  •  me — I  Avas  on  the  y-erandah — to  make 
arrangements  to  get  out  as  my  house  was  to  be  !>u]iie<i  down. 
I  found  out  that  these  people  were  friends  of  mine  or  people 
in  town  who  were  m  sympathy  with  us.  T  did  not  know  who 
they  were.  It  Avas  dark.  They  shouted  to  me  to  make  some 
airrangements  for  getting  my  wife  and  family  away  because 
the  crowd  Avas  going  to  burn  the  house.  I  laadt-  arrange- 
ments  to  get  the  youngster  out  of  bed,  and  ])ut  him  into  the 
dining-room  on  tlie  garden  side  of  the  Innise,  so  that  if  the 
worse  came  to  the  Avorst  he  could  be  got  away.  I  think  this 
is  rather  an  interesting"  point.  As  you  knoAA-,  oiu-  arms  had 
been  taken  away,  but  I  had  in  my  Inlliard-room  an  old 
blunderbuss  revolver  with  six  barrels  Avbicli  my  fatlier  had 
used  in  tiu^  Ihisnto  War.  As  the  people  Avent  aAvay  I  had  the 
gate  Avired.  It  is  an  iron  gate.  I  mention  this  to  sIioav  Iioaa^ 
this  particidar  raid  AA-as  stopj)ed  and  hoAV  the  Aviiole-  thing 
could  haA-e  been  sto]iped.  Soon  after  tlmt  I  opened  the  gate 
because  C'onrad  Tacobs  and  ihe  Attorney-General  came  o\-er  to 
the  house  to  see  Avhat  AA-as  happening.  I  told  the  Attorney- 
General  AA'hat  the  position  AAas  and  that  tliejr  had  threatened 
to  burn  down  my  house.  I  asked  him  to  make  representations 
to  the  magistrate,  and  that  if  he  Avanted  volunteers  I  could 
;get  a  number  at  once.     lie  said  that  aams  no  good  ;   the  Magi- 
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stiate  ;iml  tlie  Commissioner  of  Police  were  at  the  club  and 

hail   sni<l — if  the    Committee   will   excuse   the    laiijj:uaf,'i — that 

'-  it  served   the  1) ■<  rij^-hC"     That  was  all   I  got  from 

the   Attorney-Geiu'ial   and    iiDui    tlic   Commissioner  of   Police. 
T<;ii  may  imagine  that  that  did  not  ])lacate  us  very  much  or 
make  us  any  nu)re  comfortable.      Then  we  wired  up  tlic  o;atc 
again.      About  11  o'clock  the  crowd  came  to  the  huusi'.  There 
Avcr(>  only  about  eleven  men   in   kliaki.     A  num  called   Itolls- 
jN'elson,  as  I  afterwards  found  from  the  evidence  given   in  the 
police  (rourt,  and  another  num  named   Tliorneycaoft  <ianie  to  the 
gate  and  said  "  Here  is  the  house,  boys  ;  let  ns  biiru  him  out." 
They  i'onnd  that  the  gate  was  closed  and   they  could   not  get 
in.      Then  the  (ire  engine  came  along.     It  was  beini;-  use<l  that 
night   ratlicr  to   excite  the   people   instead   of  doing  any  good 
seivice.      It  was  tearing:  about  the  ><lreets  riu£;in<>'  its  hell  and 
doing"    nothing   particular.      The    ciowd    rushed    ofl:    aftei-    the 
engine,    attacked   Daldorf's   ])remises   and    burned     them    out. 
Al)out  one  oVlock  they  came  back  to   my    house,   detormined 
apparentl}'  to  set  the  place  alight.     They  were  armed  with  tor- 
ches,  and  they  ran  to    my  front    gate,  but  found  it  was  closed 
and  secured.   Then  they  lifted  one  man  u]),  with  a  torch,  t(^  put 
hi}u    over    the   gate,    but,    standing    under    the    verandah,    I 
shouted  that  the  first  one  vyjio  came  down  on  my  side  of  the 
gate  I  wo^^ld  shoot.     I  had  this  old  blunderbuss  with  me  at  the 
time.      They  shouted  "  The is  armed."     They  drop- 
ped this  man,   who,   fortunately  for  himself  and  perhajis  ^or 
me,   fell  out  the  outer  side  of  tlie  gate,   and  they  ran  away. 
They  disappeared  and  did  not  come  back.     The  fact  that  they 
thought  I  was  armed  was  sufficient  to  drive  them  away.     The 
most   part   of   the   damage   was   done   to   our  stores   by   about 
12  men  altogether.     True,  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  people 
looking  on,   hut  they  were   on   the   other   side   of   the  street. 
They  had  very  little   to   do  with   it.     They  were  apparently 
afraid  of  something  hapjiening  and  they  kept  fairly  wide,  so 
that  the  people  who  were  doing  the  damage  were  quite  apart 
from  those  M'ho  were  looking  on.     I  suppose  that  about  10  or 
Lb  yards   would   separate   the  actual   wrongdoers     from      the 
crowd  who  were  simply  looking  on.     After  they  had  left  my 
house  and  set  fire  to  a  good    deal    of    nmterial     iu     our     top 
stores,    the    thing   gradually    died    doAvn.      The   ])olice    walked 
up  and  down  in  front  of  my  house.      I  saw  them  two  or  three 
times,  hut  not  in  a  single  instance  did  I  see  them  attempt  to 
remonstrate  or  endeavour  to  stop  what  was  going  on.     I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  damage  was  done  to  our  place  by  four 
or,  at  the  outside,  six  men.   so  thai    it    wouhl   have  been   very 
easy  indeed  for  the  police  actijig  in  any  sort  of  unison  to  have 
stopped    tliem    and    arrested    theni    if    desired.        There    were 
seven  or  eight  men  of  the  fire  ])rigade  and  a  nuniber  of  police 
[S.C.  7— '16.] 
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in  that  section  of  the  town  who  coidd  hine  been  used  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  telephone  wires  had  not  been  interfered 
with  T  .should  have  rung  up  ni}^  friends.  It  was  unfortu- 
nately ;i  holiday,  for  on  any  other  day  we  should  have  stop- 
jjed  it  ourselves.  The  thing  came  on  at  night,  suddenly  and 
when  most  people  were  out  of  town.  To  show  you  how  easily 
it  could  have  been  mastered,  there  seemed  to  be  some  disap- 
pointment thai  tlie  premises  had  not  been  set  really  on  fire, 
and  there  was  talk  of  their  being-  burned  the  next  day. 
General  Hertzog  said  "  We  will  not  allow  this."  We  sent  a 
whip  round,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  an  hour  we  had  two 
hundred  men  on  duty,  who  stayed  on  duty  for  that  day  and 
for  several  days  afterwards.  The  police  took  little  interest 
in  stopping  the  outbreak,  and  we  feel  very  strongly  that  if 
they  were  not  directh'  in  sympathy  with  it  they  showed  no 
desire  to  prevent  it.  We  are  confident  that  that  was  so,  on 
looking  back.  If  vou  send  for  Colonel  Du  Toit,  and  allow 
him  to  make  an  investigation  in  Bloemfoutein,  you  will  pro- 
bably get  the  Irue  facts  of  ihe  case.  13ut  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  matter  to  my  mind  was  that  the  actual  destruc- 
tion and  damage  was  done  by  tliese  12  men,  or  at  most  20, 
and  no  one  else  took  any  part  in  it  except  that  woman  with 
the  hammer.  The  Commissioner  of  Police  was  in  plain 
clothes,  and  other  police  were  walking  up  and  down  in  front 
of  my  house  as  if  they  were  on  holiday,  and  they  never  did 
a  ."tingle  act  to  prevent  this  damage. 

2314.  Whilst  the  police  were  in  front  of  your  house  were 
any  attempt.s  made  to  a  I  lack  ihe  house  V — Yes,  on  each 
occasion. 

2215.  Were  the  police  walking  up  and  down  while  the  men 
were  actually  trying  to  get  into  your  house? — Yes.  They 
were  absolutely  walking  up  aiul  down.  I  cannot  say  that 
wa-  the  precise  moment  when  I  was  threatening  them  with 
the  revolver,  but  prior  to  that  during  the  whole  evening  there 
were  police  walking  froa)  the  top  corner  to  the  lower  corner 
of  the  block,  wlricli  is  one  of  about  oOO  yards.  They  walked 
up  and  down  as  if  they  had  no  concern  -nith  it  whatever. 

221G.  At  the  time  when  these  men  were  trying  to  get  into 
your  --ireniises  to  attack  them,  were  the  police  in  siglit  then? 
Could  the  police  see  that? — Yes. 

2217.  And  tliey  did  not  interfere? — They  did  nothing  what- 
ever to  interfere. 

2218.  Did  vou  call  to  the  police  to  come  and  assist  you? — I 
could  not.  They  were  too  far  away.  I  suppose  the  garden 
is  about  thirty  yards  long,  and  I  stood,  on  the  balcony  and 
took  cover  as  far  as  possible,  because  they  were  heaving 
stones  at  tlie  house,  aiid  the  trellis  work  covered  me.  While 
I  was  there  they  came  to  the  house  on  three  occasions,  once 
early  in  the  evening,  again  later,  and  then  about  one  o'clock 
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in  the  morning.  Most  naturally  ray  interest  would  be  cen- 
tred on  the  people  who  were  attacking  the  gate,  but  the 
wholo  time  the  trouble  was  oji  the  police  were  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  my  house. 

2210.  is  it  not  likely  that  the  rioters  may  have  availed 
iJiciiiselve.s  of  a  ])articular  time  when  the  polices  were  not 
there P — Yes,  but  the  front  of  my  house  is  only  90  feet,  and 
there  was  a  poliremau  wandering  up  ai\d  down  in  front  of  it 
the   whole  time,   backwards  and  forwards. 

2220.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  him  wlieu  they  came  to  attack 
you? — T  sent  IJotha  out  and  said:  ''Go  and  see  the  police 
and  toll  them  that  thoy  are  threatening  to  burn  the  house 
down."  He  came  back  and  said  :  ''  I  have  seen  them  and  their 
instructions  are  to  do  notliing,  and  their  arms  and  batons  have 
been  taken  away  from  them." 

2221.  You  say  the  police  were  patrolling  the  front  of  your 
house  and  they  consequently  must  have  been  within  reach  of 
your  voice  had  you  called  to  them  when  the  men  were  at- 
tacking your  premises? — There  was  not  much  chance  of  that. 
There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  cheering  and  shouting  and 
tearing  up  and  down  the  street.  It  was  only  when  I  went  out 
under  the  lamp  that  they  spotted  me  for  the  first  time.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  any  good  to  call  out.  After 
the  police  had  taken  up  the  attitude  they  did  it  was  no  use  our 
appealing  to  them.  I  saw  them  distinctly  walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  my  house. 

2222.  Your  dwelling-house  was  not  touched? — No,  except 
that  stones  were  thrown  at  it.  The  shutters  prevented  the  win- 
dows from  being  broken  in  and  the  trellis  work  prevented  the 
stones  gettiiig  into  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

2223.  What  was  the  damage  done  to  vour  business  prem- 
ises?—About  £'2,000  to  £2,500.  They  broke  every  window, 
that  was  £900  worth  of  ]date  glass.  They  pulled  out  every- 
thing that  was  in  the  windows  and  set  fire  to  it  in  the  street, 
and  thev  tried  to  get  into  the  stores,  but  fortunately  McHardy, 
the  manager,  had  the  sense  to  cut  off  the  electric  wires  which 
led  to  the  premises,  and  the  rioters  were  apparently  afraid  of 
going  into  the  place  in  the  dark. 

2224.  Was  there  any  looting? — Yes,  considerable.  That 
question  was  raised  at  the  enquiry  befoie  Judge  W^ard.  The 
Commissioner  said  there  could  have  been  no  looting,  because 
the  tl)ings  were  burned,  but  we  missed  a  lot  of  Singer  sewing 
machines  that  were  in  the  place  and  there  was  no  trace  of 
them,  heavj'  material,  in  the  debris,  so  the  assumption  is  that 
there  was  some  lootinj?.  A\'e  found  the  remains  of  a  lot  of 
silks  and  other  materials  that  had  been  set  on  fire,  but  the 
silk  will  not  burn  easily  unless  it  is  unrolled.  lUit  heavy 
material  like  a  Singer  sewing  machines  could  not  be  traced. 
We  sent  a  claim  in  to  the  Government  for  it  and  we  were  told 
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that  they  had  no  coiiefrn  in  the  matter  and  we  must  bear  the 
loss  ourselves. 

2225.  How  many  plarcs  weie  (h^stroved  hy  iuc  in  IHoem- 
fontein  during  these  riots?— There  was  Daldorf's,  which  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed;  he  was  a  UK^rchant,  and  they  did 
damage  there,  I  understaiid,  to  the  extent  of  about  tl2,000, 
and  it  has  practically  shut  them  up.  Tiien  they  destroyed 
Hoelme's  place.  He  is  a  German  and  keeps  a  motor-cycle 
place.  He  liad  done,  I  understand,  service  in  Germaii  V/e.st, 
so  I  do  not  know  why  they  wanted  to  turn  on  him.  The 
German  (Jlub  was  destroyed  altogether.  1  think  it  had  been 
closed  before  that  time. 

2226.  Mr.  Van  der  Riet.']  It  had  l.>een  closed?— I  should 
say  so,  because  most  of  the  members  had  been  interned.  Then 
they  attacked  the  premises  of  Mr.  Haarburger,  who  was  Mayor 
of  Bloemfontein  and  Belgian  Consul  and  Chairman  of  all 
sorts  of  loyal  things.  He  is  a  naturalised  British  subject. 
They  also  smashed  up  the  Bloemfontein  Hotel,  which  Hoojis 
was  managing;  Ihe  building  belonged  to  Eolfes,  Nebel.  The 
licence  and  furniture  and  the  rest  of  it  belonged  to  Hoops.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  naturalised  subject,  but  he  had 
been  37  years  in  the  country  and  had  been  a  burgher  of  the 
Transvaal  before  the  Avar.  He  was  in  the  internment  camp 
and  his  wife  was  running  the  hotel.  They  ruined  him.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  others.  Judge  Ward  went  into  all  these 
matters  at  his  enquiry,  which  was  held  in  camera.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  be  present  at  that  enquiry  ex(e])t  the  witness 
giving   his  evidence. 

2227.  Chairjnan.']  What  was  the  number  of  the  (;rowd  you 
saw  that  night? — It  is  very  difficult  to  gaiige  a  crowd  by  lamp- 
light, but  I  should  say  there  must  have  been  from  500  to  700 
or  perhaps  1,000  people. 

2228.  What  class  of  ])ersons  were  ihey?' — A  respectable 
crowd.  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  them  allow  a  thing  like 
that  to  go  on.  They  were  a  well-dressed  crowd  of  our  own 
citizens.  There  M'ere  a  great  number  of  women  but  I  did  not 
see  any  children. 

2229.  What  was  the  available  number  of  ])olice  in  Bloem- 
fontein at  that  time? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what 
our  police  force  is  in  Bloemfontein. 

2230.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  ])()lice? — Colonel  Beer. 

2231.  Were  there  any  prosecutions  instituted  against  these 
rioters? — ^Yes.  I  believe  that  some  of  them  were  ar- 
rested afterwards.     None  of  them  were  arrested  that  flight. 

2232.  And  were  they  punished? — That  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
think  some  of  them  v/ere  fined  a  pound  or  Something  of  that 
sort.  Some  refused  to  go,  and  the  Court  issued  a  warrant  for 
their  arrest,  but  what  happened  to  them  I  do  not  knov/.  One 
of  the  men  has  disappeared,  but  the  man  Thorneycroft  wa« 
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afterwards   in   ilie   gorrisou    .ii     Tpiiipi^     T   lliink   lie   lias   now 
gone   lo   German   East  Africa. 

22^^).  What  in  yonr  opinion  was  the  v-ausc  ot  these  liot."!  in 
Bloerniontein  !-^-  -T  should  like  the  Cominittec  to  wet  il"  tUev 
can  a  copy  of  the  "  Bloemfontein  Post,"  of  about  four  or  five 
days  prior  to  the  l'3th  of  ^Fay,  when  they  were  exciting  the 
people  to  do  tliis  mischief.  T  do  not  thinlc  the  people 
-of  Jiloeinfontein  would  do  it.  My  own  iinjii-essiou  and  that 
of  otheis  at  thi*  time  Avas  that  some  of  these  jieople  canu^  from 
Johannesburg. 

22-i4.  Have  you  any  evidence  or  proof  of  tliaty— T  do  not 
uow  think  they  were  Johanuesbui'gers. 

22'")5.  Is  that  incitement  by  the  press  in  your  o'pinion  the 
only  cause  of  these  riots? — I  think  the  incitement  and  the 
genera!  jealousy. 

22'U).  AYhat  do  you  lueaii  by  general  jealousy!''  Ti'ade 
rivalry? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  cause. 
Judge  ^faasdorp  in  another  case  did  suggest  tliat  ))Ossibly  my 
speeclu^s  r-night  have  done  something,  but  \  i\o  not  honestly 
think  that  the  ineji  who  did  the  damage  ever  read  anything 
from  the  look  of  them.  They  did  not  look  like  an  enlightened 
crowd . 

22-37.  So  that  it  r-ould  not  have  been  the  incitment  of  the 
press  ()]■  \]\e  speeches? — I  do  not  think  so.  Tiiere  was  a  feel- 
ing that  they  wanted  to  smash  up  the  CTerman  firms. 

2238.  Have  you  any  proof  at  all  of  titis  statement  that  the 
Johannesburg  ]>eo])le  sent  down  emissaries?  -  Xo,  it  was 
general  rumour.  The  only  thing  that  made  me  q-ive  ci-edence 
to  it  was  the  fact  that  sucli  a  quiet  and  sleepy  place  as  ]Moem- 
fontein  should  do  such  a  thing.  I  think  the  real  wrongdoc^rs 
Avere  either  inilitary  or  Australians. 

22-}9.  Do  you  think  that  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  had 
anything  to  do  with  these  riots?  I  think  so.  That  was  the 
cause  of  the  riots  in  Johannesburg — and  then  our  lawless 
people  followed  in  the  wake.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  had  not 
started  in  .lohannesburg  it  AAOuld  not  liavt>  happened  in 
Bloemfontein. 

2240.  Mr.  J^oos.l  As  far  as  the  unnaturalised  Germans  in 
Bloemfontein  are  concerned,  are  they  all  interned  ? — Hoops 
was  interned.  T  do  not  know  about  the  German  Cl-ub.  Haar- 
burger  was  a  l^ritisli  subject  and  so  was  Daldorf.  At  any 
rate  he  was  not  a  German  subject. 

2241  And  none  of  the  others  who  were  German  subjects 
had  been  interned  except  Hoops?  He  had  been  interned  and 
while  lie  was  away  they  smashed  his  place. 

2242.   And    there    was   no    demand    on    Bloemfontein's    part 
that  the  men  who  had  not  been  interned  should  be  inleviv^d? 
— None  that  I  knew  of. 
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2243.  Mr.  Schiceizei'.']  You  say  that  Daldorf  was  a  British 
subject? — He  was  born  in  the  Free  State.  His  father  was  a 
(jerman  ntid  in  our  war  they  were  Free  State  subjects.  After 
our  war  they  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  anytliing 
of  that  sort'.  They  did  not  take  any  interest  in  politics,  and 
they  never  voted.  They  were  regarded  as  being  (lermans 
because  they  had  never  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

2244.  C hairman .']  It  was  not  necessary.  If  they  were  Free 
State  burghers  they  vpso  facto  became  British  subjects? — Yes. 

2245.  Mr.  ScJnveizer.']  Then  why  was  Daldori  interned? — 
Had  he  made  himself  objectionable? — Not  at  all.  The  atti- 
tude lie  took  n\^  at  the  Club,  with  the  Committee,  was  that 
he  would  resign  from  the  Club  if  it  was  deemed  advisable. 
It  was  not  so  deemed  but  he  remained  aAvay  from  the  Club. 

224G.  Hnarburger  was  the  Belgian  Consul,  you  say? — Yes, 
and  viltra  loyal,  and  a  naturalised  British  subject. 

2247.  You  said  that  they  swore  in  special  constables.  Bid 
they  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  so? — Not  that  I  knew  of.  Any 
number  of  meii  would  willingly  have  joined.  Next  day 
General  Hertzog  called  a  meeting  at  11  o'clock,  and  before 
that  evening  we  liad  four  hundred  men  out  as  a  commando. 

2248.  Your  opinion  was  that  it  was  organised? — My  opinion 
is  that  it  was  organised  by  these  few.  It  was  not  spontaneous. 
The  police  knew  of  it  early  in  the  day,  and  if  Mr.  McHardie 
or  my  brother  were  to  come  here  they  would  tell  you.  They 
made  representations  to  the  police  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

2249.  Wliat  mus  the  feeling  against  the  Germans? — Ours 
is  a  very  miiet  place,  and  there  is  no  very  strong  feeling. 

2250.  Anv  feelintv  of  hostilitv,  if  it  existed,  should  have 
been  against  the  Germans  in  person  and  not  necessarily 
against  tlieir  pro])erty.  Was  any  damage  done  to  persons 
or  was  any  violence  offered  to  them? — Yes,  there  Avere  one 
or  two  kno(/ked  about  a  little,  but  they  were  South  Africans. 

2251.  If  the  "  Lusitania  "  affair  caused  feeling  against  the 
Germans  themselves,  then  the  violence,  you  Avould  naturally 
expect,  would  be  directed  against  their  persons? — Or  against 
the  Germans  altogelher.  1  do  not  know  why  it  was  directed 
against  me,  as  I  am  not  a  German.  Daldorf  was  not  a  Ger- 
num.  I  think  (here  is  only  one  German  firm  in  the  town, 
and   that    man   lias  been  for  55  years  in  the   country. 

2252.  Mr  Sell II ri III.]  You  said  that  the  damage  was  done 
simply  by  -iboul  six  or  eight  or  ten  people,  and  the  mob  did 
not  take  part? — The  mob  took  no  part  whatever.  About  ten 
to  twenty  did  the  actual  damage. 

2253.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  damage  done,  because 
you  were  not  present? — The  house  stood  back  from  the  street, 
and  the  stores  adjoined  it  on  either  side.     I  could  see  them 
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smashing-  the  Aviu(luA\s  on  ijiis  side  uiid  leaiiii«^  (lie  .stuii  f)ut 
and  biiruiug-  it  on  that  side. 

2254.  Were  the  eleven  men  who  came  to  your  house  all  iu 
kiiakir'-  They  were  in  khaki  or  in  some  u)iiform.  [t  was  u 
li "I'll t-colou led  shade  of  unitorm,  a  lig'ht  khaki,  and  Ihe  leader 
wlio  came  to  the   house  and  said  ''  Now,   hoys,   we   will  burn 

the  out  "  was  in  uuiforin,  with  letters  on  his  slioulders. 

I  emild  not  see  the  letters,  bui    I    think  it  was  N.I.  uv  some- 
thing^ of  that  sort. 

2255.  The  peoph^  who  did  the  fuither  daiiiage  weit'  not  in 
uniform  P— -Thai  1  cannot  say.  They  mai-ched  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  each  time  there  was  never  more  than  a 
little  knot  of  liolers,  Avilh  a  space  of.  say.  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  between  tlicui  and  the  crowd  following  behind.  They 
would  ffo  to  tli(>  other  end  of  the  block,  with  the  file  engine 
following  them.  Then  they  marched  back  again,  the  same 
little  lot   always  in  front. 

2256.  And  they  were  not  interf<Med  with  by  the  police?  — 
Not  a   soul   touched   them. 

2257.  Mr.  '.■<!;>  tin  /'ict.l  Ynu  did  not  hear  -I  udge  Ward's 
report  ?   -No. 

2258.  Yon  w.ere  not  iii  court;-' — We  were  ivL  the  building 
but  in  another  room. 

2259.  It  is  said  here,  in  the  report,  that  (ieneral  Hertzog 
and  other  witnesses  who  were  called  {E.iirtict  on  /unje  5  of  Ile- 
'poit  read).  You  say  that  the  police  did  not  take  any  steps? 
— Emphatically  I  say  that  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  they 
took  no  steps.  I  believe  they  sent  some  ])olice  ui>  to  General 
Hertzog's  phice,  but  he  said  that  if  there  were  any  trouble 
he  did  not  want  the  police,  as  they  might  get  hiirt.  I  am 
em])hatic  iu  saying  that  thev  did  nothing,  [f  they  had  gone 
u])  and  hammered  the  first  man  on'  the  head  or  arrested  the 
first  man  who  started  the  trouble  the  whole  thing  would  have 
ended  on  the  spot.  You  ought  to  have  seen  them  run  when 
they  saw  this  old  blunderbuss  of  mine. 

22(i().  The  report  states  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
peo})le,  and  if  there  had  been  arrests  or  if  force  had  lieen  used 
it  would  have  led  to  greater  force  being  usetl  and  perhaj)s 
bloodshed  y^ — I  do  not  believe  it  for  a  moment.  If  you  are  a 
resideiit  in  a  phicc  like  (Trahamstown  and  you  are  walking 
about  there,  the  anest  of  a  wrongdoer  like  that  would  not  lead 
y(tu  to  take  pait  in  it.  There  were  a  lot  of  (juiet  respectable 
peo])le  walking  at)out  ga])ing  at  what  was  going*  on.  They 
were  so  little  conccMiied  that  they  did  even  attempt  to  stop 
damage  being  done  to  the  property  of  their  friends. 

22f)l.  It  is  clear  from  the  runnes  given  ami  from  the  atti- 
tude (»f  this  crowd  that  they  did  not  even  know  who  were  Ger- 
man subjects.  That  does  not  ])oint  to  any  organisation  or  any- 
thing of   that   sort,    because   the   crowd   seem   to   have  attacked 
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jjersons  wlio  Aveie  not  llie  most  likely  ones  to  luive  been  at- 
tacked I'' — 1  believe  lliat  tin's  siii;ili  lol  of  ten  or  tAvelve  were 
strang-ers,  and  llial  wonld  [xtiiit  1o  I  heir  not  knowing  wlio  were 
enemy  .subjects. 

2262.  AV(>  liave  had  it  slated  scNeial  times  that  these  were- 
emissaiics  who  cajiie  Jidiii  •! oha iiiiesbuig,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  tiiat!'' — They  certainly  were  not  liloemfontein 
pe()])h'.     They  had  come  from  TcMope. 

22(i-l.  Why  (ht  you  say  you  thought  they  had  come  froni. 
Tohanncshiirg)' — I  said  (hat  was  lite  remark  that  passed  round. 
I  did  not  sav  tlicy  had  come  from  -1  ohannesburg.  When  I 
rang  up  the  police  at  iuilf  past  hve  they  put  there  finger  on  the 
trouble  by  saying  that  they  had  sworn  in  special  constables 
and  confined  the  garrison  to  Tem])e.  They  seemed  to  know  that 
any  troulde  would  come  from  the  men  in  garrison,  and  it  was- 
this  little  lot  who  mar(  hcd  no  and  do^^•ll  and  did  most  of  the 
damage. 

22G4.  (lidi  ruKui  .\  Was  it  a  fad  that  the\'  liad  confined  the- 
men  in  garrison  ^ — Xo.  I  do  m)t  supi)ose  there  were  any  in.- 
the  garrison,  because  theie  weic  uniformed  men  mixed  up- 
with  the  crowd  also. 

2265.  Did  you  see  a  large  number  of  men  in  uniform  in  the 
crowd  also!^ — I  do  not  think  there  were  a  large  number  there. 

226(5.  Rcc.  Ml .  I  (nsU'i\]  These  twelve  to  twenty  men  were 
not  Jiloemfontein  men  as  far  as  you  could  see? — I  did  not 
know  any  of  them  as  being  liloemfontein  men. 

2267.  It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  they  would  know 
the  differeut  places  they  were  goiug  to.  If  they  had  known 
that  they  must  have  had  some  inforniat  ion  r* — I  do  not  know.. 
I  su])])ose  that  my  politics  arc  unpopular  in  IJloemfontein. 
Somebody   mus^.    have   acted   as  guide  for  them. 

22G(S.  (Jtn.  ]\fyhiirfj/!.'j  AYere  these  men  Xelson  and 
IMiorueycioft  in  officers"  uniform  ^ — I  do  not  think  so.  It 
looked  like  the  pale  khaki,  as  worn  ni  German  West,  but  I 
should  not  think  thej'  were  officers.     They  were  not  the  class. 

2269.  Who  was  this  Avoman  who  took  ]iait  in  the  aftair?— I 
do  not  know.  I  believe  she  was  l)rought  uj).  but  I  was  not 
mu(di  interested  in  her.  She  was  wearing  a  red  coat  and  a 
helmet  and   cari'ied   a  hammer. 

2270.  AVas  she  not  prosecuted? — -I  do  not  think  so. 

2271.  The  crowd  were  walking  about  the  streets  looking  on 
and  seeing  the  ])ropertv  of  their  friends  destroyed.  They  did 
not  take  part  in  the  burning,  and  that  showed  they  were  not 
111  sympathy  with  the  burning? — I  km)w  numbers  Avere  in 
sym])athy  with  it.  Afterwards  I  met  some  of  them  and  said  it 
was  a  disgraceful  thing  to  lia|)])en  in  a  little  place  like  Bloem- 
font(Mn,  and  they  said  they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  If  the 
police  had  taken  any  steps  I  believe  they  A\()uld  have  assisted^ 
but  the   police  simply   looked  on. 
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2272.  The  fact  tliat  the  (Mowd  did  imt  take  any  part  in  tin- 
Luruing^  proves  that  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  hni  Ji- 
ing-  that  was  going"  onP— Xo.  If  I  weie  iisked  to  an:ilysf>  ihi- 
jiosition,  I  should  say  (lial  ^'''''-n''^  one  haJf  ot  them  ip- 
garded  the  hiirning  as  a  grcal  sli.iaic  and  tlie  oiher  half 
sympathised  with  the  hnrning'  o!:'  pnliliral  ojjpoixMits'  jiro- 
perties. 

2273.  Did  not  thi!  gi\('  \mu  the  iiiipj essiijii  that  tliey  were 
afraid  to  inteifere,  l)ecause  greater  disturhanees  might  have 
followcid  if  tliey  attacked  this  small  numher  (»f  people?— In 
my  opinion  half  the  crowd  sympathised  oi'  partly  sympa- 
thised ami  the  others  were  afraid  to  niovi'.  It  docs  not  folhtw 
th-.it  they  wcit>  cither  symj)athisers  or  were  against  it.  They 
stood  there  as  a  crowd  of  onlookers  would,  expecting  the 
police  to  take  some  stejjs.  and  if  tlie  police  had  asked  for 
their  assistance  I  Ixdieve  I  he  crowd  would  have  helped  them. 

2274.  If  the  police  had  taken  steps,  do  you  not  thiiik  (he 
other  haJf  wimld  have  turned  against  the  police? — Knowing 
JJloemfoutein  as  L  do,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  not  like  the 
l>iogei  cities  sucli  as  Cape  Town  or  Johannesburg.  If  the 
police  had  arrested  a  few  I  do  not  think  there  would  have 
been  anything  more  said  or  done  about  it.  We  have  always 
been  very  law-abiding  in  liloemfontein.  I  met  men  in  the 
stieets  afterwards,  and  said  "  Yon  are  nice  fellows,"  and  they 
said  thev  went  to  a  ])oliceman  and  he  could  do  nothing.  We 
are,  not  accustomed  to  riots  in  Bloemfontein. 

2275.  Mr.  Roc'kcjj.']  Your  police  are  mostly  Bloemfontein 
men? — -Yes,  I  believe  they  are  mostly  Dutch-speaking  South 
Africans  also. 

227().  And  the  men  in  the  garrison,  what  were  they? — I 
should  say  they  were  not  Dutch  South  Africans  or  Sonth 
Africans  at   all. 

2277.  Because  you  did  not  recognise  these  men  yon  thought 
they  were  not  Bloemfontein  residents? — Xot  from  their  faces 
I  did  not  kno'^^'  them  by  name. 

2278.  It  is  the  same  with  old  -Tohanuesburgers  like  Mr. 
Sampson  and  myself,  bnt  it  does  not  follow  that  because  you 
rlid  not  know  them  they  M-ere  not  Bloemfontein  men? — I 
know  most  of  the  people  there.  It  is  a  small  town.  We  have 
perhaps  15,000  people  there  and  you  have  200,000. 

2279.  ^[r.  Sam i>snn.']  Yoii  said  that  suggestive  articles  had 
appeared  in  the  Press.  Were  any  names  connected  wifh  that 
afterwards? — No.  I  shcudd  like  to  get  them  for  yon.  They 
were  published  four  or  five  days  before  the  .13th  of  May,  and 
the  paper  wrote  about  what  ought  to  be  d(me  to  the  people. 
It  was  not  so  much  an  incitement  to  knock  the  Germans  to 
pieces  bnt  knocking-  those  to  pieces  who  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Government.  In  a  case  we  had  against  the  Fi'icud 
General  Hertzog-  brought  that  up. 
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2280.  When  yon  went  Lack  to  Bloemfontein  from  liio 
special  Session  was  (Iiere  any  demonstration? — Yes,  Abcjut 
six  or  ei;.>"ht  youui^-  fellows  stormed  the  carriage.  A  man 
ruslied  forward  to  shake  General  Hertzog's  hand,  ami  one  of 
the  Generid's  friends,  thinking  he  Avas  going  to  assanlt  him, 
knocked  this  fellow  down.  Theii  the  half-a-dozen,  ran  away 
and  hooted. 

2281.  Was  anybody  injured  during  these  riots?— No,  but 
when  they  ]>roke  the  top  windows  at  our  place  some  of  these 
uniformed  men  started  on  the  crowd,  and  one  w-as  rather 
hurt. 

2282.  I'ev.  Mr.  Yorster.]  These  police  were  Bloemfontein 
people  froin  the  district?— Yes.  I  saw  one  young  fellow  on 
the  following  day,  a  young  Dutch  South  African  policeman, 
and  he  said  "  This  is  a  scandalous  thing.  We  could  hare 
stopped  it,  only  they  took  our  arms  away  and  instructed  us 
to  do  nothing."     I  think  I  could  pick  out  that  policeman. 

2283.  If  they  had  had  instructions  from  their  chief  they 
could  have  done  it? — I  think  if  Beer  had  gone  into  Church 
Street,  and  got  on  to  the  fire-engine,  and  said  to  the  crowd 
''  In  ten  minute.s  I  am  going  to  fire  down  the  street."  there 
would  not  h;n-e  be?n  one  person  there.  That  is  all  he  had 
;.:(ii  ((•  say.  When  they  turned  the  fire  hose  on  them  the 
pe()])le  ran  av.ay,  but  w-hile  they  \Yere  husy  with  that  all  the 
"  stiffs  "  in  the  place  amused  themselves  with  cuttiiig  the  lu^se. 
They  were  not  concerned  in  the  looting. 

2284.  You  were  referring  to  a  certain  document  with  re- 
ference to  the  behaviour  of  Colonel  Beer? — Yes.  That  is 
another  matter  which  I  mention  as  showing  the  vindictive- 
ness  or  the  prejudice  of  this  officer  we  ha^e  got  there.  That 
was  in  regard  to  my  rifle.  He  had  ^aken  the  rifle  away  from 
]ne  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  they  issued  a  notice  that 
we  ciiuld  get  our  I'ifles  back,  and  then  they  Avithdrew  that 
notice.  These  are  affidavits  I  have  had  prepared  to  send  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  Beer  was  annoyed  because  General 
Hertzog  had  sent  a  telegram  to  General  Smuts.  This  hap- 
pened just  after  the  incendiarism.  Ho  swore  at  us.  and 
said  I  had  come  there  with  a  witness.  That  "witness  was  one 
of  our  clerks  to  whom  deHvery  of  my  rifle  had  been  refused. 
He  swore,  and  said  we  could  do  our  best  or  our  worst,  and 
he  did  not  care  what  w^e  did,  and  that  it  was  a  mean  thing 
to  send  that  wire  to  General  Srauts. 
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Mk. 

Jirv.  Mr.  Vorster. 
Mr.   Sampson. 
Mr.   Vau  der  liiet. 
Mr.   Scluiriiik. 
Mr.  Roos. 


I'HESENT  : 

RooTii   (Cliairmaii). 

General  Myl>in<^h. 
Mr.  Roc  key. 
Mr.  Bisset. 
Mr.  Scliweizor. 


General  Jcniie.-^  Banij  Miitnilk  Ihrtzmj,  M.L.A.,  oxamined. 
[Witness   duly   sv:orn.) 

2285.  Chairman.]  Yon  are  a  member  of  tJie  Union  House 
of  Assemhlj? — Yes. 

228G.  Yon  are  awar(>  tiial  this  (/(inimittee  has  been  ap- 
pointed foT-  Ike  pnrpose  of  encpiirino;  into  the  caTises  of  ilie 
riots  that  occurred,  the  anti-Grermaii  riots,  in  May  of  last  year. 
I  understand  that  yon  are  able  to  tell  the  Committee  some- 
thing' of  what  occurred  in  Bloemfoittein.  Will  you  kindly  do 
so? — Well,  I  must  say  that  my  main  reason  for  wishiujir  to 
give  evidence  was  that  I  henrd  that  some  documents  bad  been 
laid  before  tlie  Committee  from  which  it  Avould  aj)pear  that, 
according  to  my  A'iews  iis  ex])ressed  before  Judge  \Vard  at 
Bloemfoiitein,  I  would  be  t;dv<>n  as  being  of  the  opinion  that 
the  police  had  done  tlicir  duty.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  s(» 
far  as  the  ])olice  are  concerned  1  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion,  and  still  am  of  o])inion,  tliat  they  did  not  do  their 
duty,  'riiere  must  be  some  misunch'rstnnding  with  regard  to 
whal  w;is  actually  said  or  what  transpired  a<  the  eiuiuirv  that 
was  held  by  Judge  Ward  in  connection  with  rcilai))  coniiJaints 
which  [  ma(h'  io  the  Minister  t)f  ^luslice. 

2287.  l^erhai)s  it  would  be  better  if  I  read  what  was  actually 
said  on  that  occasion  before  -Tudge  Ward,  and  some  of  the 
shorthand  notes  that  were  taken  then.  It  was  an  en(|uirv  held 
by  Judge  Ward  into  certain  idiarges  Ihat  were  made  by  Gen. 
Hert/og  against  the  Magistrate  and  (V)Ionel  Beer  in  con- 
nection with  the  riois  that  took  place  at  J31oenifontein  in  May, 
1915.  The  Judge  says  in  his  report:  *' I  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  examine  in  detail  the  evidence  on  these  charges,  as 
General  Hertzog,  after  the  ])rinci[)a1  witnesses  had  been  called 
exj^ressed  himself  satisfied  that  Cohniel  Beei-  and  the  i>oIice 
had  done  what  they  c(mld  in  the  ciicumstances.  In  this  ex- 
pression of  oj)inion  I  also  concur.  1  may  add  that  in  conse- 
quence of  tliat  statement  Coloncd  B(M'r  decided  not  to  call  a 
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riuiiilter  of  witnesses  he  liad."  [  iun!(>j-slaii(l  tlial  you  Avcre- 
present  at  tlie  enquiry,  in  -wiiat  capacity  did  you  appear? — 
I  had  a.sked  for  an  en(|uirv  to  Le  licld  wiih  re^^ard  io  the  eon- 
duct  of  Colonel  IJeer  and  the  ila»-isirate,  and  I  hud  stated  that 
nnless  Beer  oonld  show  cause  to  the  contrary  he  ought  to  be- 
held as  having  heen  in  default  of  duty.  In  regard  to  the 
Magistrate  there  were  statements  as  tf)  certain  laiiguoge  hav- 
ing been  used  by  him  in  regard  to  Mliat  tools'  phu'e  that  night, 
which  was  i-ather  in  tlie  nature  of  a  further  instigation.  Tlpon 
that  the  Minister  of  Justice  appointed  .Indge  Ward  to  hold  an 
enquiry.  >»otice  ^^■as  gi\-(Ui  to  m.e  by  -ludge  Ward  tliat  he  wa;^ 
holding  sueh  an  enqiiiry,  and  he  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  foiward  witnesses.  Well,  i  must  say  tliat  that  was 
a  form  of  ])rocedure  as  to  which  1  had  considerable  doubts  at 
the  time.  Of  course,  I  considered  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  this  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  thought  it  oug-ht  to  have- 
been  a  pi()])er  en(|uiry  with  some  com])et(Mit  ])erson  charged 
with  tlie  duty  of  procuiing  the  n(>ccssary  evidence  arid  in- 
formation to  go  l>efore  -ludge  AVard  and  so  lay  the  whole 
case  before  him.  1  did  not  (|uite  feel  called  upon  to  put  my- 
self in  the  positicm  of  a  ])rosecutor  or  a  coni])lainant  who  had, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Crown,  to  go  and  get  this  evi- 
dence together.  So  my  a])])earance  was  not  exactly  as  a  wit- 
ness. It  was  simply  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  complained 
and  who  felt  Jis  I  i'elt  that  theie  was  a  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  my  ]nirpose  was  merely  to  s(>e  that  the  thing  was  properly 
laid  V>efore  Judge  AVard,  as  well  as  it  could  be.  I  wish  this  to 
be  clearly  understood,  that  at  that  enquiry,  so  far  as  I  was 
eoncerued,  th(»  only  thiug  I  wanted  was  this  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  !b>er  and  how  far  he  might  be  in  default, 
and  into  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Ashburnham,  for 
using  the  words  he  did  use.  AVell,  we  ap]>eared  there,  and 
they  also  brought  in  a  number  of  witnesses.  As  far  as  the 
Magistrate  was  eoncerued,  he  admitted  using  the  words,  but 
said  lie  had  used  them  with  regard  to  a  certain  individual  only, 
and  irave  hi^  reasiuis  whv  he  did  use  them  towards  that  iu- 
dividual,  and  h(>  did  not  either  mean  to  assist  the  rioters  m 
their  work  nor  did  he  a])i)rove  of  their  doiug-s.  Then  vrith  re- 
gard to  Colonel  lieer,  the  Committee  must  understand  that 
what  I  felt  VN-as  this — that  riots  had  occurred  the  night  before 
in  Johannesburg,  that  reports  of  those  proceedings  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Jiloemfontein  iianer  that  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  it  had  been  spread  broadly  about  the 
town  that  these  riots  were  going  to  be  repeated  that  day  in 
liloemfontein,  or  that  night,  and.  I  submitted — as  I  still  do — 
that  if  the  police  had  done  their  duty  they  would  have  taken 
the  necessary  lu'ecautious  to  frustrate  any  attempt  in  Bloem- 
fontein  that  night.  When  Colonel  Beer  a])peared  I  led  evi- 
dence as  to  what  reports  had  been  spread  about  Blnemfoutein 
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— tliat  it  A\a.s  f4'('ii('r;illy  icixntcd  1  li  loii^^li  lilufinloiiiciji  dui'iii}.'- 
tLf  iiTealf'f  part  oJ  tlic  (la\-  (liat  i  ioN  were  yoino-  (u  lakt*  ]il;icc 
tln'ic  tliai  iii^Iil.  Tliat  was  willi  a  \  iow  ,  of  course,  of  f'-cttiiig' 
at  till-  reason  wliy  pjcca  ut  ions  liad  no-t  hfcii  lakfii  to  pi'evciil 
these  tliin<i's  happening-.  I  knew  thai  Mr.  ('harles  Ficliardt 
liad  come  to  me  durin/^'  that  (hiy  and  1(d(l  nie  Ijow  lie  had  luiig' 
up  the  police  station  and.  told  thai  in  all  probal)iliiy  these 
things  were  goiiio-  to  take  place,  and  tliat  the  answer  lie  got 
Avas  that  tliey  had  taken  , the  necessary  precautions. 

228S.  He  said  that  the  police  had  tak(>n  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions?— Yes,  front  the  police  station.  Wh^n  Colontd  JifHjr 
gave  his  (^'idence  he  said  that  he  had  left  Uiwu  earl\-  that 
inoi  iiing  foi'  the  golf  course  ;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  nu)rii- 
ing  papei-  and  had  iu)t  therefore  seen  Avhat  had  taken  place- 
at  Jolianneshurg  Ihe  previous  night;  tliat  he  liad  been  awav 
the  whole  day  and  only  returned  to  iowu  al)out  !ndf-past  five 
ill  ■t'he  evening,  (u-  near  sunset. 

2289.  It  was  about  o  o'clock  in  the  evening? — Yes,  and 
cof!>€quenilv  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  doings  in  Town 
during  that  (hiy  and  could  not  therefore  have  tahen  anv  jirc- 
caxitions.  Then  it  came  out  Ihat  from  our  information 
gathered  from  different  sources,  the  police  had  said,  when 
ashed  why  thcA'  litul  not  sto]iped  the  rioting,  that  their  in- 
structions were  to  do  nothing  and  that  theii-  arms  ha<1  Ixmmi 
taken  away  from  them.     That  was  the  jxeneral  report. 

2290.  Did  you  personally  hear  that  said  by  any  policeman? 
-  Xo.  I  did  uot  go  out  at  all  that  night.  I  remained  at 
hom(\  At  tlie  en((uiry,  of  course,  that  was  a  point  \\hich  1 
wished  to  lay  hefore  Judge  War<l,  as  1  did.  1  bruugJit 
witnesses  who  spoke  to  the  polic(>  and  that  a\-;is  tiie  answer 
they  got.  The  magistrate  frankly  admitted  having  used 
thes(>  words,  but  he  ([luilified  them  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
Tiulge  AYard  found,  uul  decided  that  he  Avas  not  to  be  over- 
blan  ed  foi'  them.  With  regard  to  Colonel  lieer  he  was 
called  upon  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  held  account- 
able foi  not  iiaving  taken  the  necessary  nrecautions,  and 
he  simply  said  "I  was  away  and  knew  nothing  aboitt  it,  so  I 
could  not  have  interfered."  T^aturally,  that  being  so.  Colonel 
Beer  is  uot  to  be  blamed.  With  i-egard  to  the  police  stationed 
at  various  points  I  felt  that  these  mtMi  being  so  few  in  number 
and  their  being  withoiit  any  weapons  and  acting  on  Avhat  we 
were  told  were  their  instructions,  they  were  not  to  be  blamed, 
so  as  far  as  tluit  enquiry  was  concerned,  it  is  quite  right.  I 
said  that  nothing-  more  could  be  said  and  nothing  more  could 
he  done  and  tliey  must  be  absolved.  All  right,  but  there  re- 
mained the  other  question  which  Avas  the  question  not  referred 
to  Judge  Ward,  and  that  Avas  in  how  far  Averi'  the  police  as 
a  }K)dy  to  be  blamed  for  what  occiuvred  there  that   night.  an<l 
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with  regard  to  that  I  say — and  I  have  all  along- said — there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  gross  dereliction 
of  duty  took  place  in  that  the  men  in  chorge  under  r>eei'  did 
not  do  what  they  should  have  done. 

2291.  Are  there  any  facts  within  your  knowledge  on  wnich, 
you  hase  that  opinion? — Wcdl,  the  facts  are  these:  As  I  said 
in  tlie  fii'st  place,  riots  had  taken  place  ihe  night  l)efore  in 
Johannesburg.  Full  accounts  were  given  oi  them  on  the 
following  morning  in  the  paper  at  Bloemfonteiii.  For  days 
before — several  days — but  certainly  on  ihe  day  before,  letters 
appeared  in,  if  I  remember  rorrecily.  both  tlu>  ])a]HU-s.  the 
"  Friend  "  and  the  "  Post,"  instigating  to  riots  ;nid  rioting 
Then  on  that  very  afternoon  Mr.  Fichardt  rang  up  the  jjolice 
station  and  got  as  his  answer  that  they  were  -awnre  of  it,  that 
riots  were  likely  to  take  place.  The  evening  comes,  and  no 
precautions  had  been  tiiki^n.  The  men  came  nnirchiug  in 
from  Tempe,  because  these  riots  in  Bloemfontein  may  be 
ascribed,  and  I  believe  justly  ascribed,  to  a  number  of  the 
military  who  came  inarching  m  from  Tempe,  and  the  rioting 
that  took  place  that  night  was  partly  if  not  exclusively  carried 
on  b}''  men  in  military  uniform.  They  came  marching  down 
to  Government  Buildings.  There  I  believe  some  sort  of 
meeting  was  held  and  from  what  the  police  said  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  that  they  l;»(!k  any  exti'aordinary  j)recautions  to 
deal  with  the  matter.  To  my  mind  the  evidence  is  very 
strong  that  the  police  as  a  whole  did  not  do  their  duty,  taking 
that  in  connection  with  what  thev  s-iid  to  certain  individuals 
thiit  they  luid  been  told  to  do  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  re. illy  the  police  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  show  that  in  some  way  oi"  another  they  did  do  what 
it  was  their  duty  to  do.  Among  the  witnesses  called  l)y  ('ol. 
Beer  was  the  Mead  Constable,  Male.  He  appeared  at  the 
enc|uiry,  and  T  asked  him  what  precautions  had  been  taken, 
and  he  practically  admitted  that  there  had  been  none. 

2292.  What  do  you  mean  by  practically  admitted?- -AH 
they  did  was  to  put  some  iitdicemen  at  various  points,  the 
few  tliey  had,  and  they  took  no  steps  for  getting  men  from 
outside.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  done  so.  T  said 
"  You  knew  that  there  w(>re  men  in  Bloemfontein  you  could 
have  got  to  assist  you,"  n)eaning  outside  the  police  force, 
rie  said  "  Yes,  he  could  have  got  them."  Then  I  asked  him 
why  he  had  not  got  them,  as  we  had  a  great  many  National- 
ists who  would  have  assisted  liini.  lie  said-  I  do  not  recall 
his  exact  words — "  If  we  had  got  any  of  these  men  from  out- 
.side  some  nasty  things  would  have  occurred.""  T  saia 
"  What  do  yon  luean  by  thnt?  "  and  he  re])lied  that  probably 
some  heads  would  have  been  broken.  Then  I  said  "  Well, 
am    I   to   understand   from    vnu    tluii    rather    than    1i;ive   a    Pew 
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lieads  broken  you  were  prepared  to  have  these  rioters  going 
iibout  anil  desiroyiiig  the  property  of  auybody  in  Bloeuifon- 
tein!^'"  lie  shrug-ged  his  .slioulders.  If  this  ("oiuinitlee  will 
<>'o  iJii(iuy;h  liis  evidence,  T  think  it  will  appear  very  clearly 
lliat  the  police  thought  they  knew,  or  liad  the  very  best 
gjounds  for  believing,  that  these  things  were  going  to  occur, 
did  not  take  the  k^ast  measures  for  getting  any  assistance, 
and  they  were  (|uite  prepared  simply  to  stand  by  and  let 
everythinfi-  be  Avrecked  in  Bloemfontein  rather  than  try  to 
put  a   sio]i  io  it. 

'-i29:!.  W'liat  reasons  liave  you  for  saying  that  the  police 
knew  all  about  it  beforehand!''-  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think 
there  were  tntiny  men  in  Bloemfontein,  civilians,  who  did  not 
foresee  that  something  serious  was  g'oing  to  occur  in  Bloem- 
fontein that  night,  and  the  police  were  very  neglectful  if 
they  too  did  not  know  that  something  serious  was  going  to 
occur  that  night.  Tf  they  did  not,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
very  worthy  of  their  pcjsition.  The  general  state  of  feeling, 
ihe  wlnde  position  in  Bloemfontein  that  afternoon,  was  such 
that  I  submit  that  every  policeman  in  the  town  at  least  ought 
to  have  known  or  taken  notice  of  Avhat  was  going  on,  and  he 
ought  to  have  taken  the  necessary  ])recautions,  yet  nothing 
was  done. 

2294.  When  did  you  have  this  conversation   with   Male!' 
That  was  at  the  eu(|uiTy. 

2295.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him  outside? — No. 
lie  was  produced  bv  Colonel  Beer.  Of  course,  when  Colonel 
Beer  said  that  he  was  away  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  I 
wanted  to  know  who  was  in  charge,  and  I  found  that  Male 
Avas  in  charge,  so  I  wished  to  know  whether  he  had  taken 
any  precautious. 

229G.  I  see  that  -liulge  Ward  says  i]i  his  finding:  "I  am 
satisfied  that  no  serious  rioting  would  have  occurred  had  it 
not  been  for  the  advent  on  the  scene  of  the  Defence  Force 
men,  estimated  to  be  between  100  and  200  strong."  Do  you 
agree  with  that!-' — From  all  I  knoAv  that  is  so,  but  whether 
their  numbers  were  as  stated  I  cannot  say.  At  the  enquiry 
some  said  their  number  was  50  and  others  said  it  was  100, 
and  it  went  up  to  two  hundred.  I  did  not  go  into  the  town 
at  all  that  night.  I  was  very  busy  in  tiying  to  protect  my 
own  property  aiid  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  military. 

2297.  So  that  probably  if  the  Defence  Force  men  had  not 
been  at  Bloemfontein  that  night,  there  would  have  been  little 
or  no  rioting!'^     In  all  probability  not.     I  do  not  think  so. 

229cS.  I  see  Mr.  C.  G.  Fichardt,  M.L.A.,  says  that  he  was 
told  that  his  house  might  be  burned  down.  Tie  thought  it 
was  iionsense,  for  such  a  thing  to  even  be  assumed  in  a 
quiet   place   like    Bloemfontein,    and    he    did    not    regard    the 
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threat  seriously  at  tlie  time.  From  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Fiehardt  gave  here  he  seemed  to  think  that  such  a  thing- 
would  be  extremely  unlikely  in  Bloemfontein,  as  far  as  the 
inhabitants  were  concerned!"- -Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing of  that  sort  has  ever  occurred  there  before.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  Avhat  I  felt,  and  I  take  it  that  Mr. 
Fichardt  felt  it  also,  or  else  why  should  he  be  ringing  up 
t.lie  police  station — I  felt  that  the  exceptional  state  of  feeling 
and  the  exceptional  occurrences  as  reported  in  the  papers 
that  morning'  from  Johannesburg  and  so  on,  certianly  did  not 
make  me  feel  that  those  were  things  which  could  not  occur 
in  Bloemfontein. 

2299.  The  questiirn  seems  to  be  whether  the  police  deli- 
berately and  iuteutionallv  failed  in  their  duty  or  whether 
they  only  failed  to  realise  that  such  a  riot  might  occur  m 
Bloemfontein? — Tlie  (_[uestion  is  then  really  whether  they 
failed  to  realise  that  such  riots  could  occur  and  M'hether  such 
failure  would  not  be  a  failure  of  dut5^ 

2-500.  Tlie  one  would  lie  a  vciy  serious  matter?-  Yes,  that 
is  so.     That  is  'A\*?Jat  one  feels. 

2301.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add? — IN^o.  As  I  say,  I 
haive  no  particularly  valuable  evidence  to  give  because  I  did 
not  see  any  of  the  rioting. 

2302.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  from  the  shorthand  report 
some  pai"ts  of  what  you  said  before  that  enquiry.  Judge 
Ward  says :  ''  As  to  the  general  question  General  Hertzog 
was  asked  whether  in  his  view  the  police  could  have  done 
more  than  they  did,"  and  you  replied  "No.  They  were  too 
few  to  cope  with  the  crowd  "  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  right.  I  wish  to 
be  quite  clear..  As  far  as  Colonel  Beer  is  concerned  he  gavo 
evidence  with  regard  to  Avliich  I  cannot  say  anything.  He 
having  been  away  that  day  and  knowing  nothing  about  the 
matter  I  take  it  he  is  exculpated.  As  far  as  the  individual 
police  were  concerned  I  do  not  think  any  blame  can  be 
attached  to  them  personally.  They  were  evidently  too  few 
in  number.  But  my  strong  objection  against  the  police  was 
that  those  who  ought  to  have  provided  and  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  4id  not  <lo  so,  either  by  getting  in  extraneous 
assistance  or  by  arming  the  police  they  had,  if  they  thought 
there  was  sufficient  cause  for  so  doing.  That  is  my  belief. 
For  the  rest  we  knew  notSing. 

2303.  Mr.  Scliiceizer.']  You  say  you  thought  something  ser- 
ious Vi  as  going  to  happen  ? — I  felt  that  the  probabilities  were 
in  favour  of  riots  occurring  in  Bloemfontein  that  nig^ht. 

2304.  Did  you  yourself  make  any  communication  to  the 
police? — None   whatever. 

2305.  You  say  that  you  called  evidence  before  the  enquiry 
in  the  disturbances  of  that  night? — "Well,   if  I  mistake  not 
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people  were  afraid  that  they  were  iu  this  l)usiness  sum!  tlicy 
to  sJiow  that  the  police  on  duty  had  stated  that  their  instruc- 
tions were  to  do  nothing?  -Yes,  as  far  as  I  renieniher  there 
were   several   witnesses  who   said  that. 

2306.  Did  you  call  any  of  the  policemen  to  show  that  tiiey 
had  received  instructions  to  do  nothing?- -No,  not  as  i'ai  as 
I  remember.  I  believe  there  were  a  few  policemen  called  bj- 
Beer. 

2'J07.  If  such  instructions  had  been  issued  it  woidd  iiave 
been  a  very  serious  matter? — Yes,  very. 

2u08.  And  the  only  evidence  you  brought  on  that  point  was 
that  of  certain  witnesses  who  said  they  had  spoken  to  police- 
men and  tliey  stated  that  tlieir  instructions  -were  to  do  nolh- 
ing? — Yes. 

2309.  No  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  >uch 
instructions  liad  actually  been  given  to  the  police? — No.  That 
was   our  difficulty. 

2310.  Siipposing  that  one  of  the  witn<*sses  said  he  had  b.eaiil 
from  a  policeman  that  he  Jui'd  those  insiiaictions,  that  po]i<'e- 
man  ought  to  have  been  called ^  Arell,  the  ([uestion  is 
whether  in  the  first  place  they  knew  wlio  the  policeman  was. 
What  I  did  was  simply  this.  Having  been  called  on  to  pro- 
duce witnesses  to  substantiate  my  complaints  against  Colonel 
Beer  and  the  Magistrate,  I  s'inijdy  had  to  go  about  and  see 
those  who  had  informed  me  as  to  what  had  occurred  and  to 
get  them  to  come  and  give  evidence.  As  far  as  policemen 
were  concerned  I  did  not  see  any  policemen  and  did  not  call 
any.  I  unite  understand  that  if  any  of  these  policempu 
•could  Lave  been  got  their  evidence  would  certainly  have 
been  the  best  evidence. 

2311.  Was  Colonel  Beer  actually  away? — Yes,  he  was  away. 
He  said  he  left  in  the  morning-  and  did  not  come  back  until 
about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  from  the  golf  links. 

2312.  Biit  lie  was  in  town  that  evening? — Yes. 

2313.  .1//'.  Schurink.']  You  say  that  letters  appeared  prior 
fo  the  riots  in  the  two  papers  in  Bdoemfontein  instigating 
the  riots.  Were  those  letters  anonymous  orwere  they  signed:' 
— They  were  almost  ail  anonymous,  as  far  as  I  remember.  I 
Tiad  those  letters  printed  in  the  appeal  case  in  whicli  Mr. 
Fichardt  was  concerned.  There  may  liave  been  one  <n  two 
signed,  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 

2314.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  particular  person  in  the 
commercial  line  or  otherwise  who  wrote  them?-  No.  They 
were  all  in  this  strain — what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
"Lusitania"  ?  The  time  for  action  has  arrived  now,  and 
something  practical  mttst  be  done  with  regard  to  the  Ger- 
mans. 

2315.  Ml .    Bisf^et.']  Did    you    expect    that    the    members   of 
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the  Befeiice  Force  Avould  come  out  of  barracks  and  take  part 
ii)  tlio  disturhances  of  that  niglity — Well,  if  I  mistake  not 
people  Avere  afraid  that  tliey  were  in  this  business,  and  Mr. 
Ficiiardt  rang  up  the  police  station  on  that  point  and  they 
said  they  were  being  locked  up  at  Tempe — confined  to  bar- 
racks. That  was  practically  in  the  afternoon.  They  were 
afraid   they   would   come  out, 

2-)16.  There  was  a  fear  that  they  might  take  some  jjart  in 
the  disturbances,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  police  that  they 
were  to  be  conliued  to  barracks? — Yes. 

2317.  Do  you  know  whether  they  actually  were  confined  to 
barracks.  Were  orders  given  that  they  were  to  be  so  confined? 
— I  cannot  say  anything  about  that. 

2318.  And  as  far  as  you  know  it  may  have  been  so,  and  they 
may  have  disregarded  orders  and  come  down  into  the  town? — 
Yes. 

2319.  You  said  you  had  no  doubt  that  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty  took  place.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  definie  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty? — That  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions had  not  been  taken  that  they  ought  to  have  taken — 
the  police  in  authority  in  Bloemfontein. 

2320.  The  necessary  ])recautions  had  not  been  taken? — Yes. 

2321.  I  Avant  to  ask'  you  what  Avere  the  precise  precautions 
that  ought  to  have  been  taken  and  Avere  not  taken? — The 
moment  they  knew  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  these  things, 
and  knowing  hoAv  many  Dolice  they  had  they  ought  to  have 
taken  steps  to  get  special  constables  for  that  night. 

2322.  For  that  night  only?^ — Yes,  and  I  can  say  that  they 
had  plenty  of  time  to  have  stopped  the  rioting  on  that  night, 
as  they  could  have  got  plenty  of  special  constables.  The  riot- 
ing started,  I  believe,  nractically  about  scA'en  o'clock  or 
something  like  that — from  six  to  seven  o'clock,  and  it  went  on 
for  the  Avhole  night  and  no  single  attempt  was  made  to  get 
men  to  act  as  special  constables  or  otherwise  to  come  and 
assist  the  ])olice. 

2323.  First  of  all  dealing  Avith  the  matters  that  })receded 
this  outbreak.  You  said  that  apart  from  the  part  that  the 
military  took  in  the  matter  you  do  not  belicA^e  there  would 
have  been  any  rioing  at  all  in  Bloemfontein? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

2324.  If  the  latter  had  been  confined  to  barracks  and  had 
not  come  out,  the  police  Avould  probably  haA'e  been  able  to  deal 
with  the  disturbances,  would  they  not? — I  should  say  that 
judging  from  the  ordinary  condition  of  Bloemfontein  and 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  the  police  would  have  been  so 
able  to  deal  Avitli  the  matter. 

2325.  And  if  the  police  officials  took  that  view,  that  they  had 
a  sufficient  foEce  to  deal  with  any  probable  disturbances 
timong  the  ordinarv  inhabitants  of  Bloemfontein,  vou  Avould 
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not  tlieu  say  there  \\;is  ;iiiy  serious  error  (j1  jud^iuent  on  their 
|);iTty — No,  not  until  the  riotintj^.commeneed.  From  tlic  nio- 
ineiit  that  the  riotin*;-  coniinenced  they  saw  tliat  they  had  to 
(le;il  witli  some  militaiy  men,  antl  I  submit  tliat  it  was  tljeir 
duty,  instead  of  stundinji;'  hy  jjassiyely  and  allowiiif^  the  (h'- 
struetion  to  g^o  oil,  to  have  made  some  attem])t  to  ^^X  civilians 
;\nd  special  constables  to  assist  them.  If  they  had  done  that 
they  could  have  j^ol  at  least  200  men  in  two  hours. 

232G.  Was  there  any  speciiil  civilian  orffanisation  in  exis- 
tence^ at  Bloemfoiitein  whicli  ^^■as  available  i-^ — No,  but  it  is  a 
small  place  and  witliin  an  hour  of  the  tiling-  starting  I  had 
at  my  place  from  70  to  80.  They  were  collep^e  students,  but 
that  does  not  matter.  There  were  some  with  Ficiiardt,  and  I 
am  sure  that  witliin  two  hours  we  could  have  g'ot  200  men  in 
liloemfontein. 

232T.  Chair iu(ui.\  Th;it  was  tlie  next  day!'' — It  was  on  the 
same  ni^ht.  The  f()lIowiii<>'  morning-  I  had  ;i  meeting-  called 
in  a  yard  and  I  told  them  :  "  Look  here,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
not  g'oing^  to  g-et  any  protection  so  we  must  not  dejiend  on 
protection  from  the  jiolice  or  from  the  Government.  We  must 
see  that  we  take  the  jjrotection  of  Bloemfoiitein  in  our  own 
hands."  We  organised  and  we  h.ad  a  body  of  something-  over 
400  men  who  were  ])re])ared.  True,  we  had  only  pick-handles 
iind  some  shot  guns.  That  was  on  the  day  after,  because  we 
liad  information  on  very  g-ood  authority  that  they  were  going 
to  repeat  the  thing  that  night.  The  police  in  the  afternoon 
called  on  me  and  asked  me  whether  we  would  co-operate  with 
them,  and  I  said:  "Yes,  witli  pleasure,"  so  that  that  night, 
although  there  ^as  some  sort  of  demonstration  again  thev  did 
not  renew  their  work  of  the  night  before. 

2o28.  Ml-.  Bisset.^  The  police  asked  you  to  co-operate  with 
themP — Yes,  after  we  had  let  them  knoAv  that  we  were  going 
to  take  the  work  of  protection  into  our  own  hands. 

2329.  May  it  not  have  been  that  the  police  felt  on  the  night 
before,  at  the  first  outbreak,  that  if  they  got  together  a  body 
of  civlians  as  assistants  to  the  police  the  result  might  have 
been  a  A-ery  serious  conflict  between  the  civilian  body  and  the- 
mob? — They  themselves  admitted  that  at  the  utmost  there 
Avere  two  hundred  men  who  were  causing  all  the  disturbance, 
and  su])posiug  there  had  been  a  conflict,  I  should  say  let  the 
conflict  be,  but  to  go  and  stand  by  while  you  have  it  in  your 
hands  to  have  a  body  sufficient  to  protect  the  buildings  and 
property  of  other  men  and  allow  others  to  go  and  set  fire  to 
property  is  unheard  of. 

2330.'  You  take  the  view  that  the  police  ought  to  have,  at 
the  cost  of  any  conflict,  between  themselves  and  their  helpers 
and  the  mob  taken  steps  to  prevent  these  disturbances? — They 
ought  to  have  taken  steps.  A  few  heads  might  have  been 
broken — very  well. 
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2331.  I  suppose  the  police,  if  they  were  available,  were 
fully  employed  that  iiiglit? — As  far  as  I  know  they  were. 

2332.  Then  does  it  come  down  to  this,  that  in  your  view  there 
was  an  error  of  judj^ment  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  dealing 
with  the  situation? — There  was  an  error  of  judg-ment  at  first, 
but  subsequently  it  was  more  than  an  error  of  jiidgmeut.  We 
will  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  \\\)  to  a])out  G  o'clock 
and  say  there  was  an  error  of  judgment.  After  that  I  sub- 
mit there  was  a  dereliction  of  duty.  They  did  not  get  what 
they  ought  to  have  got — sup])ort  from  outside  to  quell  these 
disturbances. 

2333.  Do  you  suggest  that  Avas  a  deliberate  dereliction  of 
duty  or  an  error  of  judgment? — Well,  a  dereliction  of  duty 
as  the  consequence  of  an  error  of  judgment,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  it  was  merely  an  error  of  judgment.  I  do  not  see  what 
the  judgment  really  was,  because  they  knew  they  were  too 
weak  and  that  they  ought  to  have  got  assistance.  The  only 
reason  for  their  not  getting  it,  as  Male  said,  was  because  that 
if  conflict  had  arisen  it  might  have  caused  a  few  heads  to  be 
broken.  I  would  not  call  that  an  error  of  judgment.  It  was 
due  to  their  not  appreciating  that  a  disturbance  of  this  kind 
ought,  as  I  submit,  to  be  quelled  and  could  be  quelled  even  at 
the  cost  of  losing  some  lives,  otherwise  your  police  might  just 
as  well  cease  to  be  a  police  body  at  all. 

2334.  You  say  it  was  a  failure  on  their  part  to  appreciate 
that  an  outbreak  of  that  sort  must  be  qiielled  at  all  costs? — I 
will  not  say  at  all  costs. 

2335.  Then  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  life? — ^Yes. 

2336.  Ml-,  van  der  Riet.']  You  take  up  the  attitude  that  if 
there  is  any  outbreak  it  must  be  put  down  no  matter  what  it 
I'osts? — No.  I  am  simply  confining  myself  to  that  particular 
night. 

2337.  The  loss  of  property  is  to  be  sto])ped? — It  would  de- 
])end  on  the  extent  of  the  ruination  of  property. 

2338.  Any  demonstration  in  which  such  prooerty  is  likely  to 
be  destroyed  is  to  be  put  down  at  once?— No,  not  lightly,  biit 
where  ])roperty  is  actually  being  destroyed  and  set  on  fire — 
pro])erty  of  a  nature  and  to  an  extent  such  as  was  the  case  in 
Bloenif(mtein  that  night — I  say  the  duty  of  the  police,  if 
they  can  do  so,  is  to  put  it  down  with  a  firm  hand,  and  irres- 
pective of  loss  of  life. 

2339.  Of  course  this  was  immediately  after  the  rebellion  and 
the  occurrences  at  the  end  of  1914?  It  came  very  soon  after 
the  occurrences  of  1914,  the  rebellion  and  so  on.  Do  you  think 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  called  out  this  sort  of  o])po- 
sition  to  the  military  men  wlio  were  running  about  J31oem- 
f ontein  ? — Why  not  ? 

2340.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  led  to  very  serious 
<;onsequences? — Well,  T  suppose  some  heads  may  have  been 
broken. 
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2-341.  But  wliy  only  a  few  lieiuls^  You  keep  on  talking 
<ib()ut  tlie  breakiuf^-  ot  licads.  Vou  call  out — I  df)  not  want  to 
say  the  Nationalists  in  iJlociiifonlcin  who  had  uothinf^  to  do 
witli  tlie  rohelliou,  hut  you  call  ou  ])eo])le  to  take  tho  opposite 
view  to  tlu'  niiliiary  [-^ — -What  do  you  call  the  o])])osite  view  to 
the  militaryr' 

2342.  After  all,  iliero  is  a  great  deal  of  antapfouisin,  we 
know,  to  the  Defence  Force  at  Temped — Know?  Why?  You 
may  have  some  feeling  but  why  put  tliat  down  to  antagonism? 

234-I.  I  will  ])ut  it  this  way.  We  will  go  hack  to  Mr. 
Fichardt's  evidence.  He  tells  us  he  asked  the  police  if  there 
had  i)eeii  any  precautions  taken,  and  they  said  the  military 
had  been  confined  to  the  barracks  at  Tempe,  and  then  he  said 
that  was  extraordinary.  I  take  it  that  at  that  moment  he  was 
ex])ecting  hostility  from  them?— I  should  have  thought  just 
the  opposite. 

2-344.  At  that  time  he  ad()])ted  the  sarcastic  attitude? — They 
told  him  that  they  had  confined  the  military  to  barracks  and 
naturally  he  said:  "What?  The  military?  They  are  our 
defenders.  Why  should  they  be  locked  up?  "  I  should  have 
thought  he  was  in  favour  of  these  men. 

2-345.  1  must  confess  he  gave  me  the  o])i:)osite  feeling  at  the 
time  and  it  showed  to  me  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  hostility  tow^ards  the  military  in  Bloemfontein.  My 
idea  may  be  wrong,  but  I  thought  there  was  such  a  feeling? 
— There  may  be  some.  I  may  say  that  personal!}-  I  have  al- 
ways had  some  good  friends  among  the  military. 

2346.  Do  you  not  seriously  think  that  if  this  Nationalist 
element  in  Bloemfontein  and  these  other  men  had  been  put 
into  actual  serious  conflict  in  town  that  might  have  led  to 
serious  results? — The  only  serious  result  to  my  mind  would 
have  been  that  you  would  have  had  a  few  men  with  broken 
faces.     That  is  really  all. 

2-347.  CJiair/nan.^  Were  the  Defence  Force  men  not  carry- 
ing their  side-arms? — As  far  as  I  know  they  were  not.  I 
did  not  see  them,  but  if  they  had  had  their  side-arms,  what 
of  that?  It  would  have  been  the  ordinary  thing  of  the  police 
looming  in  with  their  batons,  and  in  that  event  you  would 
have  had  a  good  many  bruised  bodies  the  next  day.  Even 
if  three  or  four  M-ere  killed,  it  was  such  a  serious  matter  that 
that  would  have  been   nothing. 

2-34(S.  J//-  vail  (Icr  I-iicfJ  But  would  it  not  have  been  a  more 
serious  thing  if  these  two  bodies  had  come  into  conflict?  The 
rioting  was  done  bv  men  who  were  partly  military  and  partly 
of  people  who  belonged  to  Bloemfontein  who  were  strongly 
anti-German  owino-  to  the  ''  Lusitania  "  and  one  thinQ-  and 
•mother.  A  large  section  of  these  ]ieople  might  have  taken 
no  active  pait  in  this  thing,  l)nt  a  conflict  between  the  De- 
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fence  Force  men  and  tlieir  friends  and  another  section  in 
the  town  might  have  led  to  a  g-eneral  fiare-np? — ^Speaking 
about  a  ilare-np,  it  was  a  real  flare-up,  hnt  it  was  all  against 
a  certain  section  of  the  conimnnity,  and  what  that  section  of 
the  community,  and  I,  amongst  others,  feel  is  that  you  have 
no  right  to  get  the  police  authorities  to  sit  still  while  venge- 
ance, or  rather,  let  me  say,  bad  feeling  is  being  given  vent 
to  by  the  destruction  of  my  property  and  that  of  others.  We 
are  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  anybody  else. 

2349.  You  call  it  dereliction  of  duty,  but  the  police  might 
have  thoug-ht  it  Avas  dang-erous  to  precipitate  a  conflict. 
There  was  not  one  instance  of  violence  done  to  any  person 
that  night? — No,  it  Avas  all  property. 

2350.  But,  after  all,  property  can  be  paid  for  and  com- 
pensated for.  but  you  cannot  take  a  large  number  of  lives 
and  bring  them  back? — Who  is  going  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  property? 

2351.  That  is  another  uuestion? — Let  us  take  Fichardt. 
He  certainly  has  no  reasMi  to  anticipate  that  he  is  going  to 
be  compensated.  Let  us  take  it  from  the  purely  Government 
point  of  vieAv.  GoA-ernment  has  to  pay — that  is,  we  are  all 
going  to  pay,  and  aa-c  are  going  to  alloAv  the  people  to  do  these 
things  because  it  might  give  rise  to  blood  being  shed  betw'een 
one  section  and  another. 

2352.  Surely  the  police  must  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion.  Rather  let  a  certain  amount  of  damage  be  done 
than  liaA-e  an  enormous  outbreak? — It  is  not  for  them  to 
say  AA'hether  they  should  quell  this  or  quell  that,  because  of 
political  reasons.  The  police  are  there  to  maintain  order  and 
to  protect  property,  and  when  they  can  nrotect  property  they 
ought  to  do  so. 

2353.  To  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  police.  Mr. 
Fichardt  tells  us  that  they  could  do  nothing,  as  they  had  not 
got  their  arms.  Do  a'ou  not  think  it  was  a  wise  precaution 
not  to  have  the  men  armed? — I  cannot  really  understand 
Avhy  you  take  that  position.  It  was  not  said  to  me  person- 
ally, but  it  was  said  to  me  by  several  people  that  the  arms 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  police.  That,  to  my  mind, 
shoAA's  that  I  am  rierht  in  saying  that  there  AA^as  a  dereliction 
of  duty.  Your  police  kncAv  that  something  was  going  to 
occur,  and  they  did  not  take  the  precautions  which  they 
ought  to  haA'e  taken. 

2354.  You  know  that  that  AA'as  done  in  CA^ery  part  of  the 
country,  whercA^er  there  Avere  any  police  at  all? — Exactlv. 
and  that  is  why  I  sa\^  it  is  so  necessarv  that  there  should  be 
a  thorough  investigation  into  this.  Wliy  Avere  these  arms  on 
that  particular  occasion  and  for  this  particular  purpose 
taken  aAvay  from  the  police,  because  from  what  I  heard  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  Johannesburg. 
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2355.  Yes,  ;iii(l  ill  ])url)au  and  Port  Elizabeth  it  was  the 
same!''  The  j)()li(e,  Iheii,  eveiywliei'e,  were  iuUy  aware  of 
what  was  going-  to  lia])|)en,  and  they  did  not  take  the  neces- 
sary  precautions. 

2o5G.  That  is  where  3'ou  jump  to  a  conclusion.  ]']verybody 
seems  to  have  taken  up  that  attitude.  Mr.  Binns  at  Dur- 
ban adopted  that  attitude,  and  he  certainly  had  no  instruc- 
tions F — Let  nie  say  this — the  whole  movement  of  the  rioting, 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  various  people,  though,  of 
course,  I  cannot  vouch  for  it,  really  started  from  a  common 
centre,  and  the  rioting  at  Blocmfontein  was  a  mere  episode 
instigated  by  the  same  poopl{>  who  instigated  the  Johannes- 
burg riots. 

2'{57.  You  might  say  that  it  was  all  instigated  by  Liver- 
pool, which  set  tlie  ball  rolling? — The  question  is  really  how 
far  people  knew  Avhat  was  going  to  happen.  That  makes  the 
investigation  into  all  the  facts  all  the  more  necessary. 

2358.  Assuming  that  the  Government  had  given  instruc- 
tions that  the  police  should  not  use  firearms,  wouhl  not  that 
Ivave  been  rather  worse  becairse  of  what  happened  in  Tohaimes- 
Inu'g  three  years  ago? — Not  to  do  what. 

2359.  Not  to  use  firearms? — Then  I  fail  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  any  police  force  as  a  body.  If  your  police  are  going 
to  be  disarmed  the  moment  property  is  going'-  to  be  destroyed 
then  I  say  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  police,  but  if  your 
police  are  there  to  protect  ]yroperty  on  an  occasion  like  this  I 
say  your  authorities  have  no  right  to  take  away  the  arms  from 
these  men. 

2360.  The  crowd  in  that  street  that  night  would  be  com- 
posed, we  will  say,  of  one-tenth  of  people  who  were  doing 
the  damage  and  the  rest  were  merely  looking  on.  We  have 
the  same  thing  in  every  centre.  Now  if  firearms  ha<l  been 
used,  what  sort  of  occurrences  'vvould  have  taken  place  among 
those  crowds? — That  was  no  reason  in  the  first-  place  for 
their  being  dejnived  of  their  arms.  Tn  the  second  place,  if 
their  firearms  Avere  taken  away  from  them  whv  were  they  not 
armed  with  some  other  insdunicnts  cvcmi  ])ick-haii<11es,  sticks, 
batons  ?     Why   not  ? 

2361.  The  police  as  a  rule  are  not  armed.  It  is  only  the 
mounted  men  who  are  armed,  and  the  others  are  not  armed 
unless  they  are  s])ecially  called  out? — They  have  their  batons 
at  any  rate. 

2362.  Did  the  ])olic,e  not  have  batons  on  that  night? — 
Evidently  noi,  as  I  hey  said  their  arms  had  been  taken  away 
from  them. 

23()3.  Again  that  shows  the  unreliability  of  such  evidence. 
These  town  })olice  are  never  armed  with  rifles  or  guns.  Cer- 
tain  mounted   police   are   armed   M'ith   revolvers,    though   I   do 
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not  know  whether  they  itic  in  Bk)emfoiiteiii.  Tu  call  out  the 
men  armed  is  looked  upon  as  ;i  serious  and  rather  dangerous 
thing.  You  maintain  they  should  have  used  force,  even 
hrearms,  to  ])revent  these  places  being-  l)urned? — They  ought 
to  have  iised  proper  means  to  quell  these  distur1)anccs  and 
they  did  not  do  so. 

2o()4.  Irrespective  of  what  the  effects  may  have  been? — Yes. 

2365.  Chaiinuni.^  If  they  had  used  hrearms,  might  not  some 
of  the  innocent  onlookers  have  been  killed? — I  would  not  say 
that  they  should  liave  used  hrearms.  I  feel  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  if  they  had  had  two  hundred  men  there  that 
night  with,  at  the  utmost  ])ick-handles,  there  would  have  beeu 
no  destruction  of  property. 

2366.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  pf)lice  were  deprived 
of  their  arms  during  the  course  of  the  day?— That  was  the 
evidence.  When  they  were  asked  why  they  did  not  stop  this. 
they  said  that  their  instructions  were  not  to  do  anything  and 
all  their  arms  had  been  taken  away.  By  arms  I  do  not  mean 
guns.  By  arms  I  mean  the  batons  or  the  usual  weapons  they 
carry. 

23GT.  Rcc.  Mr.  Vorstei-.^  Is  it  the  usual  procedure  when  a 
judicial  enquiry  is  held,  that  one  man  should  bo  called  on  tO' 
act  as  Crolwn  Prosecutor? — No. 

2368.  I  am  sim])ly  asking  if  that  is  the  usual  procedure. 
How  did  you  look  upon  it? — I  felt  it  rather  in  that  way,  simply 
because  I  had  taken  the  stey)  of  informing  the  Minister  of 
Justice  of  what  I  heard  and  called  u])on  him  to  hold  an  en- 
quiry. I  thought  he  oug'ht  not  to  have  asked  me  to  do  it.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  once  the  facts  were 
before  him,  and  he  thought  they  were  sufficiently  serious  ta 
warrant  an  enquiry,  to,  ex  officio,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  have 
instituted  such  an  entjuiry  and  not  to  have  left  it  to  me  as 
he  did. 

2369.  He  put  the  onus  of  the  whole  matter  on  you,  and  you 
considered  the  enquiry  as  yours? — Distinctly  so. 

2370.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.~\  What  communication  did  you  get 
from  him  about  that? — The  only  communication  I  got  was 
that  Judge  Ward  sent  me  the  ua])ers  a])i)ointing  him  to  hold 
the  enquiry  and  calling  on  me  to  produce  my  evidence. 

2371.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.~\  You  consider  that  it  was  an  un- 
fair position  to  nlace  you  in? — ^I  must  say  at  hrst  I  considered 
Avhether  I  would  do  it,  but  I  consulted  my  friends  and  we 
agreed  to  do  it. 

2-)72.  You  did  not  think  it  was  a  fair  thing  to  juit  the  onus 
on  you  solely? — I  do  not  tliink  it  was  the  right  way  to  set  about 
the  thing. 

2373.  Gen.  M t/hiirf/li  .^  I  undci  stood  you  to  say  that  every 
man    in   Bloemfoniein    knew   llmt   dav  what    was  going  to  ha]»- 
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pen^ — I  would  not  s;iy  every  man,  l)u<  it  was  fairly  common 
throug-li  liloemfonteiii . 

2'j74.  What  you  said  was,  I  believe,  tliat  every  man  in 
Bloemfontein  could  have  known  what  was  ffoing:  on? — Could 
have    known,    yes. 

2')To.  To  what  cause  do  you  put  that  feeling  down? — That 
every  man  could  have  known?  Well,  as  I  have  said  there 
had  been  letters  and.  also  articles  appearing  for  some  days 
previously.  Then  there  was  the  report  of  the  rioting  in 
•lohannesburg  and  elsewhere. 

2-!7G.  The  cause  for  that  feeling  being  worked  up  was 
these  letters.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  rising  of  that  feel- 
ing?— That  was  the  loss  of  the  '  Lusitania."  But  it  was  not 
only  thf'  sinking  t)f  the  "Lusitania."  There  were  other 
causes  since  the  warfare  sarted.  There  were  the  Belgian 
atrocities  as  they  appeared  fro:xi  time  to  time,  almost  from 
the  start  of  the  war,  and  they  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  that 
grew  always  intenser  and  intenser  and  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  eventually  it  was  almost  irresistible  even  before  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania."  People  were  already  suggest- 
ing that   retribution  should  be   taken. 

2;57T.  But  the  "Lusitania  "  was  the  piecipitating  cause? — 
It  brought  things  to  a  climax. 

2378.  You  said  that  you  could  not  look  to  the  police  or  to 
the  Government  for  assistance.  What  in  your  opinion  could 
the  Government  have  done  beyond  issuing  general  instruc- 
tions to  the  police?  The  police  have  their  ordinary  instruc- 
tions. What  could  the  Government  from  Pretoria  have  done 
(liher  than  they  did? — As  fai-  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned I  (ht  not  say  they  can  be  held  responsible  for  any- 
thing except  this — that  if  the  p(dice  appeared,  as  they 
hnally  did,  not  to  have  been  strong  enough,  they  must  bear 
the  blame  for  these  places  not  being  sufficiently  policed.  I 
sent  a  wire  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  ask  that  proper  pro- 
tocHon  i'hould  be  afforded  to  the  citizens  of  Bloemfontein.  I 
think  that  was  the  morning  after,  and  in  the  meantime,  as 
I  had  heard  that  .something  more  Avas  going  to  happen  I  had 
called   this  meeting. 

2379.  There  Avcre  no  riots  or  destruction  after  that  first 
night?—  -None. 

2380.  Mr.  Rochy.l  Were  the  military  at  Temp(-  all 
English  or  Dutch  or  mixed? — I  do  not  know. 

2381.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  speaking  all 
English  vv  all  Dutch? — I  heard  that  a  number  of  them  were 
speaking   Dutch   that  night. 

2382.  You  were  busy  trying  to  protect  your  own  property. 
Y'ou  are  not  in  trade?     Trade?     No. 

2383.  WhA    should   they  have   attacked  your   property? — It 
[S.C.  7— 16.] 
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will  'be  somettiing  new  to  you  wlien  I  tell  you  that  already 
three  or  four  times  the  police  have  hod  to  protect  my  property 
<luring  the  last  eighteen  months. 

2384.  On  account  of  your  political  views? — That  is  just 
one  of  the  penalties  of  being  a  politician,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  thouglit  it  right  to  protest  against  this  thing 
going  any  further. 

2385.  Mr.  Sampson.']  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people 
you  would  hardl}'  describe  this  as  being  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst on  the  part  of  the  public?- — No.  I  think  tliese  riots 
were  instigated  from  Johannesbiirg  and  really  the  people  set 
about  the  thing  very  methodically. 

2386.  In  Johannesburg,  as  you  know,  the  chief  suiferers 
were  people  of  enemy  origin  ? — Enemy  origin  ?  All  I  can 
say  is  that  perhaps  two  hundred  years  ago  my  grandparents 
were  German. 

2387.  You  do  not  think  in  your  case  it  was  a  case  of  anti- 
German  outburst? — No.  So  far  as  I  know  I  do  not  think 
iinybod}^  would  look  on  me  as  a  man  of  German  origin  or 
enemy  origin. 

2388.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  these  riots  were  really  a 
political  demonstration  against  your  party? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  was  the  case.  What  I  think  is  that  feeling  was 
running  very  high  against  the  Germans  and  the  sinking  of 
ihe  "  Lusitania  ■"'  transferred  that  feeling  into  action.  It  is 
not  so  much  political  feeling,  I  take  it,  that  originated  the 
thing,  but  once  it  started,  with  this  animosity  against  Ger- 
mans as  its  basis,  you  would  look  upon  your  political  op- 
ponents as  being  against  you  and  assisting  the  enemy.  They 
therefore  went  to  Eichardt's  place  and  destroyed  it,  and  they 
would  possibly  have  aestroj-ed  mine,  for  some  reason  or 
iinother. 

2389.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.']  Was  any  attempt  laade  at  your 
place  on  this  occasion  ? — The  police  came  up  and  told  me 
they  were  en  route,  but  before  they  came  there  they  desisted. 

2390.  Chairman.]  Did  the  police  come  up  to  protect  you? 
— Yes,  the  came  to  protect  my  property.  I  told  them  they 
had  better  clear  oif  as  soon  as  the  rioters  entered  my  premises. 

2391.  Mr.  Satwpson.]  You  do  not  consider  that  the  rioters 
Avere  actuated  by  trade  rivalry? — Trade  rivalry?  I  am  not 
^sure  about  that.  Some  of  the  instigators  from  Johannesburg 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the}^  were  very  much  animated 
by  a  feeling  ot  trade  rivalry. 

2392.  Your  opinion  is  that  tlie  ])e()ple  who  came  there  to 
instigate  the  rioters  were  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  trade  riv- 
alry, but  tlie  ])oo])le  inside  Bloemfonteiu  who  took  part  acted 
more  as  a  ])()litical  (hMuoiistration  ? — No.  Of  course  I  can  only 
guess  wliat  took  phice.       You  had  had  iu  the  papers     for     a 
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nitm})er  of  days — for  "u-eeks  you  had  ])e()j)le  gradually  stirring 
tliis  lip.  Yoii  had  people  insist ino-  alAvays  stronger  and 
stronger  about  this  trade- — that  (Ternian  trade  outrlit  to  Ik; 
driven  out  of  South  Africa,  «>ven  those  naturalised  ought  to  be 
driven  out  and  those  with  pure  (ferman  names,  mIio  were  Jirit- 
ish  citizens  but  were  no  better  than  Gernunis.  Then  came  the 
*'  Lusitania  "  affair,  and  these  letters  to  the  jiapers  and 
speecdiifyiug  in  various  centres,  and  they  worked  that  feeling 
to  su(di  a  pitch  that  then  came  the  explosion.  Then  there 
were  these  peo])le  in  Johannesburg — if  re])ort  be  true,  1  do  not 
know— who  had  sent  men  to  various  other  places  and  amongst 
others  to  Bloemfonteiu  to  direct  matters. 

2393.  Kightly  or  wrongly  you  were  looked  upon  as  sympa- 
thising with  the  Germans?' — I  have  no  doubt. 

2394.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  attitude  of  the 
crowd  towards  yourself  and  your  Jiarty  in  liloemfontein  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  against  tlujse  in  sym- 
pathy with  lierman  traders ^ — You  think  it  was  more  dire(,'tly 
against  us  on  that  account  'f 

2395.  You  may  assume  these  riots  were  more  or  less  caused 
\ij  traders  and  were  a  sort  of  demonstration  against  German 
trading,  and  because  of  your  syni])athv  with  German  traders 
you  are  attacked  toor" — There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  find  that 
some  people  were  attacked  because  they  bore  German  names. 

2396.  Did  you  hear  any  strong  feeling  in  ]iloemfontein  of 
abhorrence  at  what  did  take  place,  oi-  did  you  find  the  crowd 
a])ologetic? — After  the  riots y     I  do  not  remember. 

239T.  The  general  attitude  of  the  public.  Did  it  excuse 
the  riots  or  condemn  tlie  action  of  the  rioters? — I  really  do 
not  know,  except  that  tlie  ijapers  took  up  a  curious  attitude 
in  trying  to  justifv  the  rittters  and  then  trying  to  cmidemn 
what  had  been  done.  1  leally  do  not  come  much  in  contact 
with  the  ])ublic  and  naturally  those  with  whom  I  do  come  in 
contact  were  condemning  the  riots  exceedingly  sti'ongly  and 
we  condemn  them  still. 

2398.  If  the  police  had  tried  to  make  uj)  a  force  of  special 
constables,  it  would  of  course  have  been  coinpo.sed  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  people.  Would  not  the  natural  result  have  been 
that  only  one  section  would  have  resjxnided  ? — Quite  likely. 

2399.  Then  there  would  have  been  conflict!-'  That  sec- 
tion would  have  come  into  conflict  \\ith  the  other  sections  of 
the  people  and  the  riots  would  have  been  more  serious? — I 
grant  that,  but  if  you  have  two  sectioiis  of  peo]ile  in  a  place 
who  are  hostile  to  each  other,  the  one  is  as  much  entitled  to 
protection  as  the  other,  and  if  your  State  authority  which 
stands  in  between  to  see  that  both  are  protected  cannot  pro- 
tect the  one  section  against  the  other,  then  it  is  the  State's 
dut}'  to  get  assistance  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trouble. 
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2400.  Do  you  not  admit  that  the  most  difficult  form  of 
riot  to  suppress  is  a.  political  riot? — I  must  say  that  I  never 
had  to  deal  with  political  riots. 

2401.  Or  semi-political   riots ^ — That   is  possible. 

2402.  You  would  know  what  to  do  when  you  had  to  face 
a  body  of  armed  freebooters  and  that  sort  of  thing-,  but  when 
you  have  two  sections  of  your  own  people  out  in  conflict 
ag-ainst  each  other  you  will  admit  that  a  difficult  situation 
arises? — As  far  as  tlie  State  authorities  are  concerned  that 
would  be  difficult,  but  as  far  as  the  police  are  concerned  they 
have  only  one  instruction,  and  that  is  to  see  that  property 
is  protected. 

2408.  Do  you  knoAv  whether  any  enquiry  was  ever  held 
as  to  why  the  military  men  broke  out  of  barracks? — No. 

2404.  You  never  heard  of  any  of  them  being  punished  for 
breaking  out  of  barracks? — I  do  not  recall  anything  about 
tliat. 

2405.  Mr.  ScJiweizer.^  It  is  your  opinion  that  u])  to  5 
o'clock  the  action  of  the  j)olice  may  be  called  an  error  of 
judg-ment? — Yes,  up  to  the  time  when  the  people  actually 
started  this  trouble. 

2406.  And  after  that  you  think  there  was  dereliction  of 
duty? — Yes. 

2407.  After  5  o'clock  we  are  told  that  Colonel  Beer  returned 
from  the  golf  links  and  was  in  charge,  so  that  you  consider 
he  was  responsible  for  the  dereliction  of  dutv  after  that  time? 
— Yes,  I  would  say  so. 

2408.  Or  the  liesident  Magistrate? — The  llesident  Magis- 
trate has  a  right,  I  lielieve.  to  call  out  special  constables. 

2409.  At  any  rate,  after  o  o'clock,  you  would  divide  the 
dereliction  of  duty  among  the  two? — Yes. 

2410.  Your  enquiry  Avas  directed  against  Colonel  Beer  and 
the  Besident  Magistrate,  and  these  two  men  were  exonerated? 
—Yes. 

2411.  Do  you  am»rove  of  Judge  Ward's  finding? — My  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  that  was  they  had  not  taken  proper  pre- 
cautions during  the  day  to  stop  it,  and  in  so  far  I  quite  hold 
with  Judge  Ward,  on  the  evidence  that  Colonel  Beer  Iiad  not 
l)een  there  and  did  not  know  anything  whatever  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Johannesburg,  so  that  I  should  not  liold  that  he 
liad  neglected  his  duty.  As  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
later  in  that  evening  tliere  must  be  a  difference  of  o])inion,  but 
whether  it  was  Colonel  Beer  or  not  I  submit  that  they  ought 
to  have  done  more  than  was  done.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
gave  evidence,  but  he  was  there. 

2412.  You  were  present.  Did  you  ])ut  any  questions  to 
him? — Yes,  I  think  I  examined  tliem  all. 

2413.  Did  you  not  attem])t  to.  bring  out  that  he  was  guilty 
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of  a  dereliction  of  duty  ;iftei  "»  o'clock?' — [  do  not  know.  My 
evidence  was  more  directed  a<^ainst  what  took  ])lace  during 
tlie  day  and  their  not  taking;  any  stejis. 

2414.  (xcneral  MyJmr(/li  .\  In  other  words  you  agree  with 
the  finding'  of  Justice  Ward  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
that  was  before  hiniy — Yes,  in  so  far  as  Colonel  lieer  luwing 
stated  that  he  was  not  there  lie  could  not  be  ex|)ected  to  have 
taken  any  ste])s.        I  said  that  was  very  well. 

2415.  Rrr.  Mr.  V<)rstei\~\  Was  there  any  considerable  sec- 
tion out  of  syni])athy  with  these  rioters? — I  would  rather  not 
say  yes  or  no  to  fliat  question.  I  know  very  little  of  wliat 
occurred,  as  1  was  not  present. 

241G.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  Mas? — If  you 
ask  me  if  I  speak  from  personal  observation  I  should  say  it  is 
quite  likely  that  numbers  in  Bloemfontein  sympathised,  not 
so  mucli  with  the  destruction  of  ])roperty  as  with  the  feelings 
which  actuated  these  men. 

2417.  ii  s])ecial  ])olice  had  been  enrolled  and  they  had  at- 
tacked the  rioters,  would  there  have  been  a  section  of  the  pub- 
lic that  would  have  taken  the  side  of  the  rioters  against  the 
s])ecial  jiolice? — Xo.  I  must  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned they  miglit  have  got  some,  perhaps  some  forty  or  fifty, 
but  I  certainly  think  there  would  not  have  been  many  of  them. 

2418.  Mr.  Bissef.~\  Y^ou  said  that  the  riots  in  Bloemfontein 
were  instigated  from  Johannesburg.  Do  yoii  mean  that  they 
were  directly  instigated  or  that  they  Avere  the  fruit  of  Johan- 
nesburg's ('\ani])le? — As  I  say,  there  was  a  report  current  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  early  in  the  afternoon,  that  three  or 
four  men  had  come  specially  from  Johannesburg  by  the  8 
o'clock  train  that  morning  to  organise  this  business.  I  do  not 
know  who  tliey  Avere. 

2419.  Did  you  trace  any  foundatioji  foi-  that  re])ort? — I 
traced  no  basis  of  it,  but  it  was  current  rumour  during  the  day. 

2420.  Was  it  on  that  you  ba.sed  your  statement  that  these 
riots  were  instigated  from  Johannesburg? — No.  I  think  I 
said  that  the  re])ort  was  current.  We  had  heard  Avhat  Avas 
done  in  Joliannesburg  by  that  Petitioners  Committee.  They 
instigated  peo])k'  all  oA-er  South  Africa,  already  ])re])ared, 
and  ill  a  higli  state  of  tension. 

2421.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Petitioners  Committee,  or 
the  Committee  of  Avhich  it  was  the  offshoot,  the  Consumers 
Alliance,  Avere  directly  instigating  people  to  indulge  in  out- 
breaks of  this  sort? — Xo. 

2422.  <.)r  that  they  were  in  faAour  of  working  u])  feeling 
Avith  a  vieAv  to  creating  an  outbreak  of  this  sort? — Well,  I 
think  that  Avould  be  a  likely  or  ])robable  result  of  what  they 
were  doing.        1  tliink  A-ery  many  among  lis  felt  that. 

242G.   Did  you  follow  closely  what  Avas  being  done  by  the 
Consumers  Alliance  and   the  Petiticmers  Committee? — All     I 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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know  of  M'liat  tliey  were  dcjiug  was  wliat  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers. 

2424.  You  realise  now  that  what  you  say  amounts  to  a 
very  grave  im])lication  ag-ainst  these  hodies? — I  realise  that 
it  is  serious^,  but  I  say  this  about  it,  that  what  they  did,  being 
reported  in  the  pa])ers,  un(lou])tedly  led  to  feeling  being  made 
worse  and  worse  throughout  South  Africa,  and  in  that  way 
undoubtedly  they  must  have  ])erceived,  as  I  ])ereeived,  that 
eventually  they  would  come  to  the  climax  which  would  result 
in  such  things  as  happened  in  Johannesburg. 

2425.  You  mean  their  activities  intensified  the  anti-German 
feeling? — Yes. 

242(J.  And  that  may  have  been  a  factor  when  the  outbreak 
ultimately  came? — Yes. 

2427.  You  said  that  they  set  about  things  very  methodically. 
Do  you  mean  in  Bloemfontein  or  general!}'? — Evidently,  as  I 
said,  if  report  is  true,  they  must  have  set  about  it  very 
methodicallj^  because  of  these  people  having  come  from  Jo- 
hannesburg, according  to  re])ort. 

2428.  If  that  re])ort  were  true,  and  these  people  were  actu- 
ally sent  down  by  a  specific  body,  then  you  mean  in  that  sense 
they  set  about  things  methodically? — That  is  so. 

2429.  You  referred  to  letters  that  had.  appeared  in  the 
pa])ers.  Have  you  got  co])ies  of  those  ])apers? — I  have  not, 
but  they  are  rather  interesting.  They  were  all  collected  for 
the  case   in  which   Fichardt  took   action. 

2430.  You  said  that  no  destruction  would  have  occurred 
had  there  been  two  hundred  men  with  pickhandles,  or  some 
body  like  that? — I  should  say  that  two  hundred  men  would 
have  prevented  it.  When  I  speak  of  pickhandles  it  is  be- 
cause I  consider  firearms  were  (|uite  unnecessary. 

2431.  You  think  that  that  body  would  have  been  obtained 
if  they  had  been  called  u])on  that  night? — Yes. 

2432.  This  body  you  contemplate,  would  it  not  have  been 
drawn  from  people  of  a  particular  way  of  political  thinking: 
— Pro])ably. 

2433.  To  put  it  l)lunt]y,  thev  would  have  been  drawn  from 
people  who  are  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  your  political 
party? — Yes. 

2434.  The  feeling  in  Bloemfontein  at  that  time  between 
the  two  sections  was  very  intense  ? — Yes,  it  was.  When  I  say 
intense,  you  must  understand  that  there  is  a  distinct  cleavage 
between,  may  we  say,  the  Nationalists  on  the  one  hand  and 
UKJstly  Tnionists  on  tlie  other,  with  a  few  South  African 
Party  men  probably.  But  it  is  not  a  feeling  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  and  it  is  not  very  clearly  divided. 
Thai   is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  goes. 

243").  At  any  rate  a  body  of  men  like  that,  whether  Nation- 
alists or  supporters  of  tliat  Party,  would  have  been  a  body  that 
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would  have  been  regarded  by  +be  lest  of  tlie  ffnmnnnity  as  be- 
h\g  in  no  sense  anti-German!'' — F  do  not  know. 

2436.  There  was  an  outbreak  beinf^  carried  on  l)v  a  nuuilier 
of  tlie  ])e()ple  wlio  were  animated  by  a  very  strong  anti-Ger- 
man feelinji^  at  that  moment.  If  ilie  ])olie(^  ]iad  ^o(  a  bodv 
of  abont  two  hundred  men  from  the  other  si(b'  you  wonbl  have 
had  on  tliis  occasion  these  two  sections  brouf'-lit  into  the 
shar|)est    physical    conflict  ? — Tlndoiiljtedly. 

24'>T.  It  you  had  brought  these  tAvo  sections  in  bitter 
physical  conflict,  as  yoii  mijTht  luive  done  by  calliuf^  on  tbe 
assistance  of  tliis  body,  thai  jiiust  have  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  inflammation  of  the  existinp^  feeling"  between  the 
two  sections.  The  police  would  have  called  on  all  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  Bloemfontein  to  come  to  their  assistance.  You 
contemplate  that  this  body  would  have  been  drawn  mostly 
from  one  political  body?-  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  them  woiild  have  been  Nationalists. 

24'38.  My  point  is  that  had  you  brought  a  body  of  that 
sort  in  sharp  physical  conflict  with  the  people  who  were 
carrying  on  this  outbreak,  or  sympathising'  with  it,  you  would 
have  had  a  tremendous  inflammation  of  feeling  in  Bloem- 
fontein. Would  not  that  have  been  so? — In  all  probability, 
but  I  do  not  sav  that  it  would  have  been  so. 

2439.  But  there  would  have  been  a  great  risk  of  a 
tremendous  inflammation  of  feeling? — If  they  had  called  in 
men  from  the  otitside  there  is  no  doubt  about  this — that  all 
those  who  sympathised  Avitli  the  feeling  that  animated  the 
wrongdoers-  call  them  Avhatever  you  like,  anti-German  or 
people  swept  away  with  indignation  about  the  *'  Lusitauia  "  — 
would  undoubtedly  have  felt  against  everybody,  even  the 
police,  v/ho  acted  against  the  rioters.  They  would  im- 
mediately have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  who 
assisted  the  police  were  not  of  the  same  ])olitical  persuasion 
as  themselves.     I  take  that  for  granted. 

2440.  Must  not  there  have  been  a  great  risk,  if  that  course 
had  been  adopted,  of  a  very  violent  conflict  arising  between 
these  two  sections?  If  the  police  had  got  a  body  of  say  two 
hundred  recomiised  Nationalists  to  assist  them,  anv  use  of 
force  would  have  led  to  a  most  serioiis  conflict  between  the 
two  sections? — I  ought  to  say  that  the  po])ulation  of  Bloem- 
fontein are  not  people  who  are  given  to  violence,  and  in  the 
next  place  they  do  not  approve  of  violence.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  police  had  interfered  simply  with  the  object  of 
stopping  the  riots,  with  other  people  assisting  them,  the  only 
thing  that  would  have  occurred   would   be  blows. 

2441.  The  police  might  well  have  felt  that  a  matter  of  this 
sort  could  well  have  had  far-reaching  consequences  and  that 
was   not   a    responsibility   they   felt  justified-  in    taking   upon 
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themselves.  Is  it  not  possible  tliat  tlie  police  may  liave  taken 
that  vieAv?^ — All  I  say  is  that  the  police  have  no  right  to  take 
such  a  view.  The  Minister  of  Justice  may  say  what  they 
sliall  do,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  he  may  say  that  they 
must  not  do  that,  hut  the  police  are  people  who  should,  not 
take  that  view.     It  is  not  in  their  province. 

2442.  It  is  a  view  that  the  police  may  liave  taken  under 
i]\&  circumstances,  but  in  your  o])inion  it  is  not  a  correct  view? 
—No. 

2443.  You  said  in  reply  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  these  riots  were  in  some  degree  actuated  by  trade 
rivalry.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  individual  traders  were 
instigating  or  working  up  the  riots  in  order  to  work  oif  their 
trade  enmity  against  ])articular  perscms?— Not  to  that  extent. 
What  I  mean  is  that  lief  ore  the  riots,  for  days  or  weeks, 
people  were  being  told  through  all  the  papers  that  there  must 
be  an  end  to  German  trading  in  South  Africa,  which  would 
be  to  the  betterment  of  the  Empire.  That  w^as  a  factor  which 
in  my  mind  entered  largely  into  the  minds  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  riots. 

2444.  You  are  referring  to  tlie  movement  that  took  place 
at  the  time  against  German  traders  as  a  whole  in  the  country? 
—Yes. 

2445.  It  is  not  a  matter  so  mnch  of  private  trading  as  of 
economic  vicAvs,  right  or  wrong? — Yes.  I  spoke  of  it  in 
that  sense. 

2446.  In  the  investigation  held  by  Judge  Ward  you  did 
not  vsuggest  to  him  that  there  was  any  dereliction  of  duty 
by  Colonel  Beer  after  his  return  at  5  o'clock  on  that  evening? 
No.  I  looked  upon  Male  as  being  the  man  who  was  in  charge 
and  therefore  responsible.  Beer  went  there  in  civilian  clotlies 
and  did  not  put  on  his  uniform.  I  took  it  that  Male  was 
really  the  man  who  was  in  charge  on  that  occasion. 

2447.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  yon  were  dissatisfied  with 
having  as  it  were  to  conduct  this  enquiry  before  Judge  Ward  ? 
— Yes.  I  felt  that  the  Miuister  of  Justice  ought  to  have 
followed  another  course  and  instituted  an  enquiry  of  his  own 
accord. 

2448.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  letter  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  dated  1st  June,  in  which  he  states  that  Judge  Ward 
has  been  appointed,  and  adds:  "  I  have  requested  him  to  in- 
form you  as  well  as  the  two  officials  in  question  (Colonel  Beer 
and  Mr.  Ashburnham)  of  tlie  place  and  time  when  he  will 
be  ready  to  hear  witnesses  brcmght  before  him.  On  the  5th 
June  you  wrote  a  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  that  letter 
and  thanking  the  Minister  for  having  appointed  the  Judge 
to  hold  an  enquiry.  You  did  not  then  take  up  the  attitude 
that   you   wished    the   enquiry   to   be    conducted    by    nnybody 
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olse? — No.     Judge  Ward  sent  me  the  papers.     When  I  got 

Ihe  letter  from  the  ]\rinistov  I  alieudy  had  the  documents 
hetore  me  from  Judge  Ward,  and  I  had  already  decided,  in 
spite  of  the  enquiry  not  taking  the  form  which  I  thought 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Minister,  to  comply  w  itb 
that  letter.  Consequently  I  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice. 


Tuesday,  9th  31  ay,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.   Eootii   (Chairman). 

General  My  burgh.  Mr,  Rockey. 

E/ev.  Mr.  Vorster.  Mr.  Sampson. 

Mr.  Van  der  Riet.  Mr.  lloos. 

Mr.  Schuriuk.  Mr.   Schweizer. 

Mr.   He.my   Hainilfon    BeamisJi,    examined. 
[Witness   duly   sworn.) 

2449.  Cliairnian.^   You  reside  at  Johannesburg? — Yes. 

2450.  What  is  your  occupation? — I  am  a  journalist. 

2451.  We  should  like  to  have  some  information  from  you 
as  to  the  anti-German  riots  that  took  place  at  .Tohannesburg  in 
May  of  last  year  and  more  ])articularly  with  respect  to  the 
Consumers  Alliance  and  the  Petitioners  Committee,  of  which 
bodies  we  understand  you  were  a  member.  When  was  the 
Consumers  Alliance  first  formed? — Shortly  after  the  war 
broke  out,  as  far  as  I  remember.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  then. 

2452.  Do  you  know  who  formed  it? — Yes,  Mr.  Frank 
Brown;  and  a  man  named  Parnham  was  the  hon.  secretary. 

2453.  What  were  its  objects? — To  ])rom()te  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  I  Mas  not  a  member  when  it 
started,  but  I  became  a  member  afterwards.  I  remained  a 
member  until  after  the  riots.  Here  is  a  circular  addressed 
to  Patriotic  Traders  and  Cousiuners  Alliance  of  South  Africa. 
[Document  handed  in.) 

2454.  I  take  it  that  these  circulars  were  seut  round  to  the 
business  men  and  traders  of  Johaniiesburg? — Yes. 

2455.  Did  you  get  many  replies? — -Yes,  a  fair  number.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  that  time.  I  became  a  Vice- 
President  of  it  afterwards. 

2456.  This  circular  is  issued  by  the  Patriotic  Traders  and 
Consumers  Alliance,  which  was  a  body  known  as  the  Con- 
sumers Alliance? — T^es. 
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2457.  Mr.  Frank  lirowii  wiis  tlie  President? — Yes,  and  Mr. 
Ward  Jackson  of  the  Nnn,/  Daily  Mail,  Mr.  T.  11.  Vm- 
chas,   and  Senator  Tnckei'. 

245S.  VoTi  resio-iied  from  tliis  body  after  tlie  riots? — Yes,  in 
May. 

2459.  (Jan  you  tell  us  wlien  tlie  Petitioners  Committee  was 
formed? — It  was  before  the  riots — about  10  days  I  should 
think.  I  was  connected  with  them.  The  principal  mem- 
ber was  myself,  because  I  took  the  most  prominent  part  in 
organising  it,  and  there  were  three  or  four  others. 

2460.  AVhat  were  the  objects  of  that  Committee? — The  ob- 
ject was  to  have  a  public  meeting  in  order  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  tlie  fact  that  all  those  Germans 
wlio  had  been  interned  had  been  let  out,  or  the  bulk  of  them 
had,  and  that  they  were  really  trading  within  the  British 
Empire  rather  more  strongly  than  before.  Business  with 
them  was  a  great  deal  better  than  usual  in  many  cases. 

2461.  Did  you  obtain  a  list  in  Johannesburg  of  people  who 
Avere  trading  and  were  not  British  subjects? — Of  Germans? 
No.  I  have  never  lived  in  Johannesburg.  I  am  not  a  Jo- 
hannesburg man. 

2462.  Where  did  you  live? — In  Bloemfontein  mostly.  At 
that  time  if  you  had  offered  me  a  hundred  pounds  I  could  not 
have  given  you  the  names  of  three  German  firms.  That  did 
not  interest  me,  that  part  of  it.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  Gov- 
ernment allowing  these  ])e()]de  to  get  out  and  so  irritating 
the  people. 

2463.  You  did  not  at  that  stage  trouble  very  much  about 
the  men  who  were  trading  in  Johannesburg,  Germans  or  Aus- 
trians? — It  was  all  over  South  Africa,  not  in  Johannesburg 
alone.  That  was  well  known.  They  were  trading  and  they 
are  still  trading.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  difference  now 
from  that  time. 

2464.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  formation  of  that  Committee  was  the  holding  of  a 
])ublic   meeting-  in   Johannesl)uig? — Yes. 

2465.  Wliat.was  done  in  connection  with  that  meeting? — 
Tlie  Government  would  not  allow  the  meeting. 

2466.  How  was  that? — They  said  it  would  embarrass  the 
Government. 

2467.  Who  are  they? — General  Smuts.  The  Mayor  refused 
to  hold  it.  He  wanted  me  and  others  to  look  at  a  confiden- 
tial A\iie  lie  had  i-eceived,  but  T  refused  to  look  at  it  as  it  was 
confidential. 

2468.  What  steps  did  the  Government  take  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  that  meeting? — They  wired  the  Mayor  that  it 
Avould  embarrass  the  Government  to  hold  the  meeting. 

2469.  They  suggested  that  it  should  not  be  held?— The 
Mayor   told   Ihe   Government   thai    there  was   a   biff   agitation 
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for  the  holding-  of  a  puWif  iiieetinf]^.  Tlie  country  was  under 
Martial  Law,  and  I  ])resume  that  tlie  Mayor  wirod  to  (ieneral 
Smuts  and  he  was  told  that  it  would  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment if  the  meeting  were  held. 

2470.  Was  there  any  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  meeting  to  he  held? — Well,  under  Martial 
Law  I  take  it  to  he  quite  enough  for  them  to  say  that  it  would 
embarrass  the  Government.  At  any  rate  it  was  made  a  re- 
fusal because  the  meeting  was  not  held. 

2471.  What  did  you  do  after  that? — An  extraordinary  co- 
incidence took  place,  for  which  I  have  been  blamed.  The 
"  Lusitania  "  was  sunk.  I  had  not  arranged  for  that,  but  I 
have  been  blamed  for  it  all  the  same. 

2472.  Blamed  for  having  arranged  what? — The  sinking  of 
the  ''  Lusitania." 

2473.  Who  could  blame  you  for  such  a  thing? — A  few  in- 
triguers in  the  country.  There  was  a  very  specific  story 
spread  about,  as  they  will  do  in  this  country  without  the  least 
foundation.  I  wonder  it  has  not  been  stated  that  I  arranged 
for  the  rebellion,  the  armed  protest. 

2474.  Was  this  meeting  held  eventually? — Yes.  The 
Mayor  showed  me  a  telegram  which  he  said  he  had  received 
from  General  Smuts,  but  I  would  not  look  at  it  because  he 
said  it  was  confidential.  That  was  the  same  telegram  that 
was  afterwards  published  from  Senator  Ware.  In  the  middle 
of  this  agitation  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  took  place. 

2475.  Mr.  Van  der:  Riet.']  Did  you  see  the  same  wire  pub- 
lished in  the  Press  afterwards? — I  presume  it  was  the  same 
wire,  but  I  cannot  tell  you,  as  I  refused  to  look  at  it  when  the 
Mayor  oftVred  to  show  it  to  me.  The  situation  was  of  course 
completely  altered  by  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania."  There 
had  previously  been  just  an  ordinary  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  hold  a  meeting.  That  had  been  refused.  They 
sent  in  one  petition  signed  by  1,600  names  some  weeks  before 
that,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  Mayor  then 
refused  to  hold  a  meeting  and  it  was  felt  that  all  these  alien 
enemy  people  were  being  allowed  out  and  that  they  were  be- 
having in  an  extraordinary  way.  Then  a  second  petition  was 
got  up.  In  the  middle  of  this  agitation  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Lusitania  "  took  place,  and  then  it  was  not  a  question  of 
whether  you  would  like  to  hold  a  public  meeting  or  not.  The 
public  were  very  incensed  that  they  would  have  held  their 
meeting  if  they  had  had  to  smash  the  doors  open.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Mayor,  still  having  this  confidential  telegram 
from  General  Smuts,  still  refused  to  hold  the  meeting.  He 
could  not  have  had  any  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He 
could  not  see  that,  as  happened  in  France,  there  was  a  re- 
volution coming  along.     Still  he  hung  out,  and  he  hung  out 
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until  I  pointed  out  in  his  own  office  that  the  people  were 
beginning  to  smash  up  things.  He  had  only  to  look  out  of 
th©  window  to  see  that.  He  would  not  consent  to  hold  the 
meeting  until  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  that  the 
people  meant  mischief.     Then  he   gave  in. 

2476.  CJuiirman.]  What  day  was  that? — That  was  on  the 
Wednesday,  a  year  ago  to-morrow. 

2477.  Ascension  Day  was  on  the  13th  of  May  last  year,  a 
Thursday? — ^Well,  this  was  on  the   12th,   Wednesday. 

2478.  In  your  opinion,  had  that  public  meeting  been  held, 
there  would  have  been  no  rioting? — Yes. 

2479.  Why  do  you  think  so? — I  think  that  of  all  things 
a  public  meeting  is  most  often  the  outlet  for  a  lot  of  gas 
that  people  have  to  let  off.  They  had  felt  for  several  weeks 
that  the  Mayor  would  not  let  them  hold  the  meeting. 

2480.  Might  not  the  fact  of  a  large  number  of  people 
coniing  together  and  perhaps  getting  excited  and  hearing 
strong  speeches  have  done  more  to  inflame  public  feeling? — 
It  all  depends  on  how  you  organise  your  meeting.  If  you 
have  an  inflammatory  man  speaking,  naturally  he  will  inflame 
the  people,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  started  the 
agitation  for  the  meeting,  which  I  conducted  myself,  and  not 
only  was  it  all  orderly,  but  they  went  home  extremely  quietly, 

2481.  That  was  after  the  riots? — Yes,  but  the  riots  went 
on  for  two  days. 

2482.  You  are  surely  talking  about  the  rebellion? — Yes, 
and  the  riots  too.  The  people  of  this  country  have  never 
seen  a  real  riot.  That  was  not  a  riot ;  it  was  a  joke.  At 
least  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  joke  in  comparison 
with  what  I  have  seen  in  France  and  Spain  and  New  York, 
with    people   being   shot   in   dozens. 

2483.  You  would  not  like  to  see  that  here? — One  does  not 
want  to  shoot  people,  but  that  is  what  happens  in  other 
places.     This  was  not  a  revolution.     Not  a  soul  was  hurt. 

2484.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  police  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  holding  of  the  meeting  might  prove  dangerous,  and 
in  fact  the  police  did  think  that  if  the  meeting  were  held 
on  the  Saturday  there  would  be  trouble,  though  they  did  not 
expect  ihe  trouble  to  come  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
previous.  That  is  the  view  of  the  police  ? — I  quite  agree 
with  that. 

2485.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  opinion  is  entitled  to 
some  serious  consideration? — Of  course  it  is,  but  the  point  is 
that  their  opinion  was  wrong.  The  Mayor  was  persisting  in 
refusing  to  hold  the  meeting  until  he  saw  the  people  be- 
ginning to  burn  the  places  down.  He  had  said  that  the  first 
vacant  date  was  Friday  week. 

2486.  So  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  all  these  riots  in  Jo- 
hannesburg and  this  destruction  of  property  would  have  been 
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averted  if  this  public  meeting-  had  been  held? — There     were 
other  reasons,   but  it  would  have  helped. 

2487.  What  are  these  other  reasons? — One  is  the  "  E-and 
Daily  Mail."       I  reckon  that  that  paper  started  the  riots. 

2488.  Why? — They  had  a  huge  poster  up,  "  German  shops 
sacked  in  London."  That  was  on  the  morning  of  May  12th. 
They  took  jolly  good  care  not  to  produce  that  poster.  They 
have  probably  burned  it.  They  were  very  anti-German  on 
that  day,   but  now  they  are  very  pro-German. 

2489.  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  direct  cause  of  these 
riots? — I  reckon  the  Government  entirely. 

2490.  How? — For  not  interning  the  Germans  and  allowing 
them  to  continue  trading. 

2491.  Had  the  "  Lusitania  "  incident  not  occurred,  would 
there  still  have  been  riots,  in  your  opinion? — I  think  so.  I 
think  so  now. 

2492.  Why  do  you  think  so  now? — Because  this  is  the  only 
part  of  the  British  Empire  in  which  enemy  trading  goes  on  as 
usual — in  fact  they  are  doing  better  than  usual.  German 
firms  are  beating  British  firms. 

2493.  Here  in  the  Union?— Yes. 

2494.  Why  do  you  say  that? — I  do  not  blame  the  people 
for  being  pro-German.  I  am  pro-German  in  many  ways  my- 
self, as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  I  admire  their  system  so 
much. 

2495.  W^hy  do  you  say  that  there  are  German  traders  doing 
more  business  within  the  Union  than  they  did  before  the  war? 
— As  a  matter  of  fact  are  not  the  mining  houses  entirely  Ger- 
man or  pro-German? 

2496.  Which  mining  houses? — The  Corner  House  is  a 
German  house. 

2497.  Any  others? — There  is  Albu,  a  mire  German. 

2498.  With  regard  to  the  Consumers  Alliance,  I  believe 
that  certificates  were  issued  by  that  body.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing   about   that? — Yes.     Those    certificates    were    emblems. 

2499.  Can  you  tell  us  from  memory  what  the  wording  of 
that  certificate  was? — Yes.  It  was  that  the  man  who  took 
it  out  undertook  to  trade  only  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies. 

2500.  Then  it  was  a  sort  of  certificate  issued  by  the  Con- 
sumers Alliance  that  the  holder  traded  only  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies.  How  did  the  Alliance  know  that? — 
These  men  swore  an  affidavit. 

2501.  Before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

2502.  So  that  the  Consumers  Alliance  held  a  sort  of  enquirv 
into  the  business  of  the  merchant? — Yes. 

2503.  We  understand  that  fees  were  paid  for  these  certifi- 
cates ? — Yes. 
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2504.  Do  you  know  what  tlie  amount  of  that  fee  was? — One 
guinea. 

2605.  Was  that  the  fixed  fee? — Yes,  with  duplicates  half- 
price. 

2506.  We  have  evidence  that  one  firm  took  as  many  as 
nine  of  these  certificates  for  their  branches? — One  took  forty- 
four,  and  he  was  not  a  British  subject.  He  got  as  many  as 
Ee  wanted.  They  were  being  issued  like  cards  to  anybody, 
whether  British  subjects  or  not.  That  upset  the  whole  thing 
and  that  is  why  I  left  it. 

2507.  Then  the  whole  business  was  a  farce? — A  perfect 
farce.  There  is  a  Mr.  Schlesinger,  who  is  not  even  an  ally, 
and  he  took  out  44  of  the  certificates  for  his  places. 

2508.  That  is  a  very  serious  statement  to  make? — It  is  not 
a  serious  statement.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  go  to  one 
of  his  bioscope  places  in  Cape  Town  you  will  find  the  walls 
plastered  with  them.  This  man  Schlesinger  is  a  hyphenated 
Yankee  Jew  with  a  German  name,  so  I  do  not  know  what 
nationality  you  make  him  out  to  be.  I  can  tell  you  that  he 
bought  forty-four  of  these  certificates.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  them  were  issued  altogether.  All  I  know  is  that 
before  the  riots  the  Alliance  had  no  money  at  all,  but  during 
the  riots  I  believe  that  they  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  It 
was  of  course  legitimate  and  honest,  as  far  as  South  African 
concerns  can  be  honest,  but  they  took  this  money,  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  immorally.  I  strongly  objected  to  it, 
and  I  put  it  in  writing  at  the  time. 

2509.  How  much  money  did  they  get? — I  do  not  know.  I 
was  so  utterly  opposed  to  granting  these  things  under  stress 
that  I  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it. 

2510.  What  do  you  mean  by  granting  them  under  stress?— 
If  a  man  comes  to  me  with  a  gun  and  says  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  assist  him  I  take  it  that  is  granted  under  stress. 
When  people  are  burning  places  it  is  near  the  mark  of  duress. 
Chudleigh  admits  that  he  was  practically  blackmailed. 

2511.  Did  he  admit  that  to  you? — Yes,  to  our  Committee. 

2512.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  that  he  objected.  So 
did  Herbert  Evans,  who  said  the  same  thing.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  sa^'  anything  beyond  that  they  said  this  to  me. 

2513.  You  say  that  Chudleigh  said  he  was  practically 
coerced  into  taking  these  things? — Yes. 

2514.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.']  Did  he  use  the  word  blackmailed? 
— I  would  not  go  as  far  as  that,  but  he  said  under  pressure, 
any  way.  If  a  man  had  come  to  me  to  ask  for  one  of  these 
things  I  should  have  told  him  to  come  back  after  the  riots. 
Evans  himself  told  me  that  he  strongly  objected,  as  it  prac- 
tically amounted  to  his  having  to  take  out  one  of  these  things, 
and  I  agreed  with  him. 
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2515.  Chairman.']  Then  the  position  in  Johannesburg  was 
this — that  the  merchants  and  traders  had  to  take  out  these  cer- 
tificates— they  were  com])elled  to  do  so? — I  would  not  say- 
that.  I  am  giving  you  the  names  of  two  men  who  said  that 
to  me. 

2516.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  pro- 
perty?— That  is  what  it  amounted  to. 

2517.  Against  whom? — Wlioever  were  doing  the  damage, 
no  doubt. 

2518.  Was  that  after  the  riots  liad  commenced.'' — During 
the  riots. 

2519.  And  before  the  riots? — Not  before  the  riots.  Up  to 
that  time  the  peo])le  were  simply  being  asked  whether  they 
would  join  this  Association  the  same  as  they  might  be  asked 
to  join  the  Y.M.C.A.  or  anything  else,  and  if  they  did  not 
like  to  join  they  needn't.  Annarently  during  the  riots  these 
emblems  saved  a  lot  of  jioople's  windows,  and  then  some  of  the 
people  thought  they  would  join  at  once. 

2520.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  done  with  the  money  which 
the  Alliance  obtained? — There  was  very  little  money,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  was  paid  out  in  office  rent  and  other  things. 

2521.  With  regard  to  these  lists  of  traders.  Were  any 
lists  framed  by  the  Consumers  Alliance — a  list  of  German 
traders? — Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  only  the  list  of 
people  who  took  the  emblems.  There  was  no  other  list  to  my 
knowledge.  The  Petitioners  Committee  did  not  frame  any 
lists.  I  did  not  know  the  German  firms  then,  but  I  know  a 
good  many  of  them  now. 

2522.  Did  joxi  ever  see  a  list  of  exclusively  German  firms? 
— I  have  now"  a  fairly  good  list,  because  some  of  the  firms  who 
were  then  trading  are  still  trading.  I  make  a  list  every  day. 
The  Petitioners  Committee  was  formed  at  a  few  hours'  notice 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  the  meeting. 

2523.  Is  the  Petitioners  Committee  still  in  existence? — No, 
it  has  been  dissolved.  I  think  it  was  dissolved  in  August, 
when  this  balance-sheet  {produced)  was  made  out.  It  is 
signed  by  Aiken  and  Carter,  the  accountants  who  audited  it. 
I  may  say  that  the  Government  would  not  allow  that  meeting 
to  be  held,  but  ultimately  they  held  the  meeting.  Naturally 
it  was  presumed  that  after  forty  thousand  people  had  signed  a 
petition  the  meeting  would  be  allowed,  or  at  any  rate  the 
Government  might  possibly  consider  it.  But  the  Govern- 
ment ignored  it,  so  another  petition  was  got  up  and  signed 
asking  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  something  about  the  resolutions.  We  heard  no- 
thing from  the  Government,  except  that  they  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  resolution,  and  then  the  other  petition  was  got 
nil.  The  first  one  was  signed  by  forty  thousand  peo])le,  and 
ihe  next  one  along  the  Reef  was  signed  by  six  thousand  people 
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asking  that  those  who  got  up  the  original  resolution  should  go 
on  with  the  work  and  see  that  the  resolutions  were  carried  out. 

2524.  I  see  from  this  statement  that  the  accounts  run  to  the 
10th  of  August,  1915.  I  ])resume  that  would  be  the  date  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Committee? — Yes. 

2525.  AVhy  was  the  Committee  dissolved? — It  was  only 
dissolved  to  be  formed  into  something  else.  Then  it  became 
the    British    Citizen   Movement. 

2526.  Is  that  the  body  which  organised  these  big  petitions 
to  Parliament?  Is  it  the  British  Citizen  Movement? — Yes, 
and   I   am   Chairman  of  it. 

2527.  The  balance  of  £37  17s.  lid,  you  transferred  to  the 
British  Citizen  Movement  less  30s.  cash  in  hand,  which  you 
retained? — Yes.     The  sheet  is  signed  by  Aiken  and  Carter. 

2528.  There  is  an  item  of  £13  14s.  for  travelling  expenses. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  that  was  for? — There  was  a  good  deal 
of  travelling  along  the  Reef  to  hold  meetings.  The  Volkstem, 
the  Government  organ  in  Pretoria,  called  out  the  Vrededorp 
commando,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Tremendous  posters  were  put  out  calling  out  that 
commando  to  come  and  attack  us.  They  did  not  turn  up, 
but  several  of  our  people  went  out  to  see  what  attack  was 
going  to  be  made,  and  whether  it  would  be  another  rebellion 
or  armed   protest. 

2529.  This  travelling  was  confined  to  the  Reef? — Yes,  in 
connection  with  forwarding  the  movement. 

2530.  Was  there  any  travelling  to  other  places  besides  the 
Reef?— No. 

2531.  I  see  there  is  an  item  of  £21  for  stamps  and  postage 
and  telegrams.  Had  you  much  telegraphic  communication? 
— Here  are  all  the  copies  with  the  cheques  attached — the 
receipts  and  the  cheque-book,  the  pay-in  book,  and  a  list  of 
the  people  who  subscribed.     I  like  to  do  things  in  order. 

2532.  In  connection  with  these  riots,  we  should  like  to 
know  from  you  what  you  know  of  what  took  place  in  regard 
to  them? — ^The  riots?     I  did  not  see  any  riots. 

2533.  Where  were  you  at  the  time? — I  was  in  the  Masonic 
Hall  in  Johannesburg  trying  to  keep  things  in  order. 

2534.  You  had  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Mr.  de  Wet,  on  the  Thursday  morning.  What  took  place 
there  ? — On  the  Wednesday  I  had  seen  what  little  I  did  see 
and  I  heard  that  the  Government  were  hopelessly  unable  to 
handle  what  was  going  on,  and  as  I  felt  rather  responsible 
— in  fact  wholly  responsible — for  getting  up  the  public  meet- 
ing (though  I  had  not  arranged  the  "  Lusitania,"  I  had 
arranged  for  the  public  meeting)  I  thought  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  go  aiid  see  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the 
police  and  suggest  to  thenj  that  if  I  could  help  in  any  way 
T  was  quite  prepared  to  do  so. 
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2535.  Then  you  went  to  them  with  the  object  of  assisting? 
— Certainly. 

2536.  Did  you  do  anything  to  try  and  slop  the  rioting? — 
I   did  stop  the  rioting. 

2537  How? — By  tliis  placard  {prfAuced).  There  were  liun- 
dreds  of  these  printed,  and  they  were  posted  up  all  over  the 
town,  and  thousands  of  the  small  notices  were  posted  by  the 
Government.  Tliat  is  the  poster  in  which  there  is  reference 
to  the  unarmed  force  offered  to  the  police  to  prevent  the 
rioting  and  looting  and  destruction  of  property,  {roster  read 
hy  the  Chair  man  .) 

2538.  I  understand  from  this  that  you  wanted  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  enemy  pro})erty? — Certainly,  and  I  did  pre- 
vent it  in  a  great  many  places  from  being  destroyed.  And 
I  saved  a  number  of  lives.  In  any  other  country  I  should 
have  been  thanked  by  the  Government  instead  of  being  abused. 
The  Government  paid  for  tliese  posters,  and  you  will  find 
the  account  there. 

2539.  When  did  you  cease  making  these  enquiries  as  to  the 
nationality  of  traders  in  Johannesburg  or  from  whom  they 
did  their  business? — I  never  ceased.  I  am  doing  it  to-day. 
I  am  enquiring  down  here  now. 

2540.  This  enquiry  which  you  seem  to  have  held  at  that 
time — is  that  still  going  on? — Certainly.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Consumers  Alliance.  I  am  enquiring  and  for- 
warding details  to  the  Government  every  day. 

2541.  I  have  a  letter  here  signed  by  yourself,  dated  the 
24th  May,  on  behalf  of  this  Committee,  addressed  to  H.  C. 
Hyde,  General  Manager  of  the  Pan-Afric  Shoe  Company 
(Appendix  F.)  Is  that  the  general  form  of  letter  which  you 
sent  to  people  in  Johannesburg  whom  you  thought  were  deal- 
ing with  enemy  subjects? — That  was  in  connection  with  one 
particularly  poisonous  firm.  I  may  tell  you  that  this  Mr. 
Gebhardt  is  so  keen  on  being  a  Britisher  that  he  has  changed 
his  name  to  Martin.  I  suppose  that  you  know  that.  My 
name  is  Beamish,  my  father's  name  is  Beamish,  and  my 
brother's  name  is  Beamish,  but  Mr.  Gebhardt  is  so  intensely 
British  that  he  has  changed  his  name  to  Maitin. 

2542.  Anyhow,  you  took  these  steps  generally  to  find  out 
whether  any  of  these  traders  were  using  German  capital  in 
their  businesses? — Yes,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  report 
to  the  Government. 

2543.  Now  with  regard  to  these  riots.  It  has  been  stated 
that  some  of  the  rioters  were  in  possession  of  lists  containing 
the  names  of  places  of  business  to  be  destroyed? — I  believe 
they  had  them. 

2544.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  lists? — None. 

2545.  Have  you  any  idea   as  to  who  framed  those  lists  or 
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where  they  were  obtained  from  ? — I  really  cannot  say.  I.  was 
told  by  Mr.  Vachell  and  the  police  that  the  people  who  led  the 
crowds  were  leading  citizens  of  Johannesburg — members  of 
the  Rand  Club  and  so  on,  who  go  about  in  motor  cars — but  I 
was  not  there. 

2546.  During-  all  the  time  of  the  riots,  did  you  not  see  any 
rioting  going  on  ? — The  only  incident  I  saw  was  down  at  a 
store  in  Rissik  Street.  I  ought  to  be  thanked,  not  cursed,  for 
what  I  did. 

2547.  Rev.  Mr.  For.s'fer.]  How  could  you  keep  the  peace 
when  you  were  not  there  ? — Cannot  a  Chief  Constable  keep  the 
peace  in  his  office?  I  was  the  O.C.  of  this  force  of  citizens 
told  off  in  pickets  to  stop  the  destruction  of  property.  I  had 
hundreds  of  men,  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred. 

254S.  CJiairman.j  When  did  you  form  that  guard? — On  the 
Thursday  morning,  after  seeing  the  Minister.  I  had  to  get 
the  Government's  sanction,  as  I  had  no  right  to  form  guards 
witliout  the  Government  agreeing  to  it. 

2549.  It  is  only  fair  to  you  to  say  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Petitioners  Committee  were  behind  this — that  tliey 
framed  these  lists  or  at  any  rate  connived  at  these  lists  being 
framed  for  the  guidance  of  the  rioters? — Nothing  of  the  sort. 

2550.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.']  There  is  a  statement  made  here, 
with  the  affidavit  of  a  detective  to  the  effect  that  a  girl  w'ho 
was  employed  by  the  Consumers  Alliance  or  the  Petitioners 
Committee,  and  this  girl  told  the  detective  that  just  before 
the  riots  began  she  Avas  asked  to  type  out  a  list  from  the 
records  in  the  office  of  German  traders,  and  this  list  was  then 
taken  away,  and  the  next  thing  we  have  is  that  there  were 
men  leading  the  rioters,  with  typed  lists  in  their  possession, 
containing  these  very  names? — I  wish  that  evidence  had  been 
brought  out  in  the  two  cases  in  which  I  have  been  giving 
evidence.  I  know  that  girl.  She  is  a  Jewess  and  strongly 
anti-British,  and  I  am  not  sure  she  was  not  in  the  office  as 
a  sp3'  herself. 

2551.  Do  you  know  whether  that  statement  is  correct? — I 
should  think  it  is  quite  likely  they  made  a  list  out.  This 
country  is  honeycombed  with  Jew  spies.     They  are  all  Jews. 

2552.  Chairman.^  Did  you  report  this  to  the  police,  about 
this  girl? — I  do  not  know.  This  is  the  only  evidence  that 
has  been   produced  to   my  knowledge. 

2553.  3Ir.  van  der  Riet.'\  Do  you  know  anything  about  a 
list  being  typewritten  for  the  members  of  the  Consumers 
Alliance   or   the    Petitioners    Committee? — No. 

2554.  Chairman.']  We  have  a  list  here  in  pencil  handed 
in  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  giving  the  names  of  certain 
German  places,  some  of  which  were  destroyed.  I  suppose 
that  you  have  never  seen  this? — No,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
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thing  about  it.     A  good  many  of  these  people  are  Germans, 
I  know  that. 

2555.  Anyhow,  you  are  positive  that  no  such  lists  were  ever 
framed  in  the  office,  and  tlie  only  list  that  was  ever  framed 
there  was  this  list  of  people  who  took  out  these  certificates 
of   exemption,    about   which  you   were  telling  us? — Yes. 

2556.  That  was  the  list  published  in  the  papers? — Yes. 

2557.  We  have  here  a  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
He  says  there  was  also  a  very  strong  body  of  opinion  in 
■lohanuesburg,  which  blamed  the  Government  and  said  it  was 
the  Government's  weakness  in  dealing  with  German  subjects 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  this.  This  particular  aspect  of 
the  case,  he  says,  is  emphasised  by  Messrs.  Beamish, 
O'Flaherty,  Denby,  and  Holland.  They  were  all  four  there 
at  this  interview,  and  their  langviage  was  extremely  violent, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Beamish.  He  says  you  submitted  these 
notices  to  him,  and  I  take  it  that  that  was  what  was  ulti- 
mately approved,  although  he  says  it  was  not  quite  satis- 
factory in  all  its  terms? — Yes.  The  Government  wanted  that 
reference  to  native  unrest  put  in,  I  do  not  know  why,  as  it 
created  a  lot  of  feelinof  amonffst  the  natives. 

2558.  Mr.  Sampson.^  When  did  you  leave  the  Consumers 
Alliance? — Immediately  after  the  riots.  I  was  a  member 
of  both  bodies  at  that  time.  I  left  the  Consumers  Alliance 
owing  to  the  stress  or  pressure  which  was  -being  brought  to 
bear  on  people  to  take  out  these  certificates.  I  wrote  and  told 
them  so  during  the  riots. 

2559.  Can  you  account  for  the  change  of  attitude  of  Mr. 
Ward  Jackson  towards  the  movement? — Yes.  There  was 
some  competition  in  the  Press  before  the  riots,  because  the 
Transvaal  Leader  dared  to  call  Mr.  Julius  Jeepe  a 
naturalised  German,  and  Julius  Jeppe  immediately  returned 
to  the  attack  and  asked  how  dared  they  talk  about  naturalised 
Germans  when  the  whole  of  their  directors  were  German 
Jews.  Instead  of  attacking  him  they  collapsed,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  and  the  Cape 
Times  swallowed  up  the  Leader,  and  since  then  their 
policy  has  been  strongly  pro-German. 

2560.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  quarrel  about  the  time 
of  the  riots.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  quarrel  was  about? — 
The  quarrel  was  that  during  the  time  of  the  riots  these  cer- 
tificates were  given  out  in  the  most  wholesale  way  to  a  large 
number  of  people  who,  in  my  opinion,  had  no  right  to  them 
at  all.  From  that  list  you  can  see  they  were  mostly 
neutral  people. 

2561.  A  portion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Consumesr  Alli- 
ance were  in  favour  of  swelling  their  funds  by  getting  money 
from  these  sources,  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  people,  but 
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the  other  portion  of  the  Committee  were  against  that? — Yes, 
and  I  entirely  disagreed.  I  do  not  know  whether  through 
these  riots  the  whole  of  the  Committee  of  the  Consumers  Alli- 
ance were  in  Johannesburg. 

2562.  I  take  it  that  the  Consumers  Alliance  never  issued 
what  one  may  call  a  black  list,  but  they  issued  what  one  may 
call  a  white  list? — That  is  so. 

2563.  Instead  of  issuing  a  list  of  enemy  traders  you  issued  a 
list  of  persons  whom  you  considered  not  to  be  enemy  traders? 
— Yes,  and  quite  good  business  too,  I  think. 

2564.  Was  there  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Consumers  Alli- 
ance?— Yes. 

2565.  Did  it  contain  the  names  issued  on  the  black  list  or 
the  white  list? — The  white  list. 

2566.  Did  you  hear  that  these  lists  were  being  issued  dur- 
ing the  riots? — No,  they  could  not  have  been. 

2567.  There  were  certain  notices  in  the  newspapers.  Were 
they  white  lists  or  black  lists  ? — I  should  think  the  Rand 
Daily  Mail  made  the  riots,  and  being  a  Government  organ 
it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  have.  They,  I  think,  in- 
cited the  people  more  than  anyone  by  saying  the  So-and-so 
had  been  attacked  and  not  burnt,  which  meant  that  the  people 
should  go  and  finish  it  off.  I  think  the  whole  of  the  director- 
ate of  the  Mail  ought  to  be  lynched ;  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  made  to  pay  for  the  damage. 

2568.  Was  the  Sunday  Times  in  a  similar  position? — 
It  was  worse,  as  it  only  came  out  once  a  week,  I  consider 
that  the  articles  in  that  naper  also  excited  the  people. 

2569.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  committees  being  formed 
besides  the  Committees  of  the  Consumers  Alliance  and  the 
Petitioners  Committee? — No.  There  was,  of  course,  the  Volk- 
stem  committee. 

2570.  If  one  man  said  that  a  list  of  places  to  be  burned  was 
given  to  him  by  the  Committee,  whom  should  you  take  him 
to  mean? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  doubt  there  was  a 
burniug  committee.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  there 
was  an  organisation  to  burn  the  place,  but  who  it  was  I  do 
not  know.      I  was  a  stranger  to  Johannesburg. 

2571.  Were  you  told  that? — I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt.  There  must  have  been  some  organisation  and 
a  list  of  places  to  be  burned. 

2572.  You  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  method  in  the 
matter? — There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  it. 

2573.  Judging  from  what  you  have  said  this  morning,  I 
should  say  you  were  anti-Jewish? — I  am.  I  say  there  is  a 
very  strong  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  the  country. 

2574.  Would  you  be  against  the  Jewish  people  who  are 
naturalised  or  South  African  born? — I  say  there  is  a  strong 
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anti-Semitic   feeling   in   this   country,    Avliicli   lias   nothing   to 
do  Avith  the  anti-German  feeling  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

2575.  The  point  is  that  some  of  these  attacks  were  made 
on  Jewish  people  ? — I  say  there  is  a  strong  anti-Semitic  feel- 
ing in  the  country. 

2576.  Is  that  feeling  very  strong  in  Johannesburg?— Very 
strong  indeed. 

2577.  Chairman.']  Why  do  you  think  so? — Because  all  these 
scandals  kept  coming  out.  Take  the  last  one,  the  War  Stores 
scandal.  Most  of  the  names  are  those  of  Jews.  They  may 
have  other  names,  but  if  you  scratch  a  little  you  will  find  the 
Jew  there.  It  was  all  the  talk  in  the  train  coming  down 
yesterday. 

2578.  Mr.  Sarripso7i.]  You  ])Ut  in  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Petitioners  Committee.  Can  you  give  us  any  account 
of  the  finances  of  the  Consumers  Alliance? — Xo,  because  I 
left  them  immediately  after  the  riots. 

2579.  Were  they  a  rich  body? — They  had  not  got  a 
sovereign  in  the  world  before  the  riots.  Their  income  con- 
sisted of  the  sale  of  these  emblems. 

2580.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  they  re- 
ceived during  the  riots  from  the  sale  of  these  emblems? — I 
believe  it  was  £400  to  £500. 

2581.  .1//'.  Rochey.]  You  say  that  prior  to  the  riots  xou  were 
not  a  resident  of  Johannesburg  and  never  had  been? — No. 

2582.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  evidence  here 
that  some  of  the  incendiaries  were  paid  for  the  job.  Do  you 
think  that  was  the  case? — I  should  think  it  quite  likely. 

2583.  Where  would  that  money  come  from? — I  really 
think  there  was  a  sort  of  organisation,  as  I  think  there  was  in 
Cape  Town  and  Durban. 

2584.  But  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter? — Nothing 
whatever.  I  Ao  not  want  to  know  anything  about  it,  to  be 
candid.       But  it  is  certainly  not  within  my  knowledge. 

2585.  CJiairinan.']  Y''ou  say  there  were  organisations  in  Cape 
Town  and  Durban? — I  think  there  must  have  been. 

2586.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Because  I  am  told  they  were 
really  burning  on  the  same  system.  My  opinion  is  only  based 
on  what  I  have  heard,  and  I  presume  that  was  the  case. 

2587.  General  Myburr/]i.]  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the 
Consumers  Alliance  used  to  give  out  these  certificates  to  any- 
body who  applied  for  them,  for  their  Intsiness  places? — If  you 
mean  that  they  gave  out  certificates  to  say  that  those  people 
were  British  firms,  yes. 

2588.  And  the  Petitioners  Committee  did  the  same? — No. 
The  only  certificate  I  gave  out  myself,  in  anything  like  con- 
ditions of  stress,  was  during  the  riots.  A  large  number  of 
people  came  to  me  and  implored  protection  from  me.     I  did 
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not  ask  them  to  come.     They  simply  came  and  I  gave  them 
protection  after  first  referring  them  to  the  police. 

2589.  What  kind  of  protection  did  you  give? — I  simply 
gave  them  a  letter  that  they  were  So-and-so.  During  the 
insurance  case  in  Pretoria,  Judge  de  Villiers  asked  me  by 
what  right  I  gave  these  messages  of  protection — by  what 
right  I  arrogated  to  myself  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
Those  were  his  words.  I  said  none  whatever,  but  I  had 
done  it,  and  I  would  do  it  again,  and  so  I  will. 

2590.  What  did  you  give  them? — What  they  brought  in 
mostly, 

2591.  How  did  you  sign? — For  the  Petitioners  Committee, 
because  at  that  time  the  public  were  looking  to  that  committee 
to  conduct  that  meeting  and  to  keep  things  in  order. 

2592.  Did  you  get  payment  for  these  things? — Certainly 
not. 

2593.  It  was  given  in  evidence  here  that  a  certain  firm 
named  Gundelfinger,  of  Johannesburg,  wanted  to  buy  a  safe, 
and  their  firm  were  on  the  point  of  buying  one  when  you  said 
they  must  not  deliver  the  safe.  Is  that  so? — What  actually 
happened  was  this.  On  the  Monday  morning  a  man  whom 
I  had  never  before  seen  came  round  and  said  that  the  firm 
of  Henwood  Soutter  had  been  asked  to  supply  a  safe  to  the 
firm  of  Gundelfinger,  and  did  I  think  they  ought  to  supply 
it.  I  said  "  Certainly  not,"  as  the  public  were  at  the  time 
extremely  incensed  at  the  way  things  were  going  on.  Gun- 
delfinger's  place  had  been  burnt  out  already.  My  advice 
was  not  to  sell  a  safe  to  a  German. 

2594.  You  say  that  the  Voikstem  formed  a  committee.  Who 
c(jnstituted  that  committee? — I  do  not  know.  Somebody 
called  out  the  Vrededorp  commando.  I  presume  the  Volkstem 
had  a  committee,  and  people  must  have  authority  to  call  out 
a  commando.  That  was  in  June,  I  think  on  the  12th,  and  it 
was  a  most  disgraceful  article  that  they  printed  at  the  same 
time.  I  did  not  see  the  commando  if  it  were  called  out. 
I  did  not  go  and  look  for  it. 

2595.  You  say  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Government  tha': 
these  riots  took  place.  AVhy  do  you  say  that? — I  consider 
that  when  a  country  is  at  war  all  enemy  subjects  should  be 
interned  and  all  enemy  trading  should  be  stopped.  In  other 
words,  I  sav  that  it  was  the  lenient  treatment  of  enemy 
subjects  that  caused  these  riots. 

2596.  Purely  and  simply? — Nothing  else.  It  was  because 
the  Government  were  too  kind  to  the  enemy  subjects.  I  do 
not  tliink  that  the  Government  forces  did  all  that  they  might 
have  done  to  put  down  the  riots.  An  enormous  number  of 
Dutch  people  were  assisting  in  these  things,  and  I  shoiild 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  more  Dutcli   people 
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than  English.  I  think  the  public  feeling-  was  intense  over 
the  jollifiration  the  Germans  were  indnlging  in  over  the 
"  Lusitania,"  that  it  was  a  case  of  police  and  Fire  Brigade 
and  everybody  else  saying  "  Go  on,   help  yourselves." 

2597.  AVhat  else  could  they  have  done!-^ — You  should  shoot 
people,  I  presume,  for  incendiarism. 

2598.  Would  you  advise  that  to  have  been  done? — I  think 
if  you  had  seen  on  a  poster  that  two  or  three  Government 
officials  had  been  shot  it  would  have  stopped  the  affair  at  once, 
or  some  members  of  the  Government. 

2599.  Allowing  that  that  had  been  done,  when  the  rioting 
was  in  full  swing,  that  would  not  have  helped  you.  When 
you  saw  ^linister  de  Wet  what  did  you  advise  him  to  do? — 
Yes.  I  felt  that  the  police  were  quite  incapable  of  dealing 
with  it.  and  I  thought  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  by  handling 
the  people  by  their  own  people,  the  civilians. 

2600.  And  they  started  handling  them  ? — Yes,  a.nd  stopped 
the  riots. 

2601.  With  the  Government's  assistance? — There  was  not 
much  Government  assistance  about  it.  The  public  stopped 
it.  Each,  man  wore  a  badge  and  he  walked  about,  arguing 
with  the  people  and  saying  Avhat  was  the  good  of  smashing 
the  place  up.  That  was  of  course  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government.  I  saw  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  the  Thursday. 
I  saw  the  riots  coming  on  on  the  Wednesday,  as  anybody 
could  have  seen  them. 

2602.  How  long  before? — I  saw  for  a  whole  week  that  they 
were  coming  on.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government  knew 
about  them.  Anyone  could  have  seen  that  public  feeling  was 
getting  extremely  incensed.  I  have  no  right  to  go  down  to 
the  police  and  offer  them  my  views.  They  would  probably 
tell  me  to  mind  my  own  business. 

2603.  Chairman. \  On  the  day,  the  Thursday,  when  you 
saw  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  riots  were  in  full  swing — they 
had  commenced  on  the  previous  day? — That  is  right. 

2604.  Did  you  advise  then  that  the  people  should  be  fired 
upon?— jS^o.     It  was  not  my  business. 

2605.  Why  do  you  suggest  now  that  it  should  have  been 
done? — I  say  H  is  a  question  whether  you  shoiild  or  should 
not.  Some  people  believe  in  that  and  some  people  believe 
in  argument. 

2606.  You  did  not  suggest  firing  on  the  citizens  of  Johan- 
nesburg on  the  Thursday  ?— No. 

2607.  AYith  regard  to  the  Volhstem  article  inciting  to  riot- 
ing, as  you  say.  Did  you  read  that  article  yoiu'self? — Yes. 
I  can  read  Dutch  sufficiently  Avell  if  it  is  read  to  me,  and  it 
was  read  to  me  in  Dutch.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  riots, 
in    June. 
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2G08.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.~\  You  have  told  us  of  three  com- 
mittees in  Johannesburg,  the  Consumers  Alliance,  the  Peti- 
tioners Committee,  and  the  one  of  which  you  are  now  Chair- 
man, the  British  Citizens  Movement.  Was  the  Petitioners 
Committee  an  offshoot  of  the  Consumers  Alliance? — It  was 
when  it  started.  There  were  certain  people  getting  up  the 
petition.  They  had  no  machinery  of  their  own,  such  as  type- 
wi'iters  and  stationery,  so  they  came  to  me  and  I  said  I  would 
help  them.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Consumers  Alliance  and 
a  Vice-President  before  the  riots.  The  Petitioners  Committee 
was  merely  concerned  in  getting  up  that  meeting,  and  it  was 
to  be  dissolved  immediately  after  the  meeting.  The  Peti- 
tioners Committee  took  upon  itself  the  organisation  of  the 
meeting.  There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  getting  up 
the  meeting.  The  Consumers  Alliance  is  still  m  existence, 
and  the  British  Citizens  Movement.  The  latter  is  quite  a 
different  body  from  the  Consumers  Alliance. 

2609.  You  say  you  informed  the  Government  of  some  people 
whom  you  took  to  be  German  spies? — Yes. 

2610.  Was  it  particularly  your  business  to  look  out  for 
spies? — I  think  so,  certainly.  I  think  it  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness to  look  aiter  burglars  and  spies  and  people  like  that. 
I  am  ver\'  much  interested  in  that,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
one  of  the  firms  I  mentioned  were  German  spies  and  I  in- 
formed the  Government  of  that.  The  property  of  the  firm 
Avas  not  touched  during  the  riots,  I  had  informed  the 
Government  about  lots  of  other  people  in  Johannesburg.  I 
am  always  even  now  informing  the  Government,  every  day. 

2611.  Then  you  are  acting  as  a  kind  of  C.I.D.  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  1  am  a  C.I.D.  It  is  a  question  of  my  own 
country.     I  am  a  Nationalist,  meaning  an  Irish  Nationalist. 

2612.  You  mean  a  South  African  Nationalist? — I  mean  the 
same  thing.  They  are  both  excellent  bodies.  I  consider  it 
my  business  to  find  out  the  enemies  of  my  country  and  of  the 
Empire. 

2613.  I  w:ant  to  put  a  straight  question  and  I  should  like  a 
straight  answer.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  rioters  ?■ — The  police  as  a  body  were  cer- 
tainly not ;  the  police  as  individuals,  certainly  yes.  I  do  not 
mean  that  tliey  were  officially.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Vachell,  of  the  police,  thanking  me  for  having  helped  him. 

2614.  Chairman. 1  Why  do  you  say  that  the  police  individ- 
ually were  in  sympathy  with  the  rioters?  That  is  a  very 
serious  statement  to  make? — I  cannot  help  seeing  things. 
The  police  were  not  perhaps  taking  all  the  active  steps  that 
they  might  have  taken — the  individual  policemen. 

2615.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance? — Not  of  a  man,  no. 

2616.  You  are  making  a  very  serious  statement.  Why  do 
you  make  it? — I  saw  what  I  did  see,   namely,   that  in  car- 
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tain  places  a  cordon  of  police  standing  about  and  doing- 
nothing'.  They  certainly  could  have  done  something  in  my 
opinion.  They  could  have  prevented  the  place  being  burned. 
I  can  tell  yoii  of  the  place  of  a  firm  named  Wehrley.  There 
I  was  quite  close  to  the  crowd,  but  I  was  not  in  the  crowd. 
That  place  was  simply  smashed.  I  got  there  when  the  thing 
was  about  half  way,   I  should  think,  about  midnight. 

2617.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  police  should  have  pre- 
vented thatP — -If  you  shoot  a  man  you  pre.vent  him  doing 
anything  more. 

2618.  They  could  have  prevented  it  by  shooting? — Or  by 
using  clubs  or  batons. 

.  2619.  How  many  people  attacked  Wehrley's  place? — I 
should  not  say  there  would  be  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
attacked  the  place,  but  there  were  hundreds  about  the  place. 

2620.  And  how  many  police  would  there  be  there? — I 
should  say  about  forty  or  fifty.  I  did  not  see  the  place  at- 
tacked, so  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tlfat  the  police  were 
there  when  it  was  first  attacked.  That  is  the  only  place  I 
saw  actually  smashed.     I  came  late  on  the  scene. 

2621.  -Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.^  Do  you  think  the  police  could 
have  taken  any  precautions  to  have  prevented  this  rioting 
beforehand  ?  You  say  that  the  thing  was  known  all  over 
Johannesburg,  and  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  riot- 
ing?— I  think  so.  And  I  think  there  will  be  more  rioting 
in  this  countr3^ 

2622.  We  all  know  "we  are  not  going  to  have  peace  in  this 
country  for  ever? — I  think  there  will  be  more  rioting  fairly 
soon. 

2623.  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  threat  to  the  Government 
under  the  present  circumstances? — You  asked  me  if  the 
police  could  stop  it.     I  cannot  stop  it  if  there  is  more  riot- 

2624.  But  the  fact  of  your  talking  in  this  way  in  the 
country  may  have  the  effect  of  inciting  to  it?^Not  at  all. 
If  I  say  it  is  going  to  rain  that  does  not  make  it  rain. 

2625.  I  rather  got  this  impression  that  you  were  a  sort  of 
responsible  person,  but  your  utterances  this  morning  are 
very  irresponsible.  I  may  say  that  you  make  random  ut- 
terances?— All  right.  Put  it  that  way.  That  is  your  perso- 
nal opinion  Mr.  Vorster. 

2626.  I  have  here  a  letter  that  you  put  in  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  in  which  the  following  occurs :  — ''  Will 
your  Committee  kindly  supply  me  with  the  names  of  enemy 
subjects  which  are  known  to  them  and  which  are  at  large, 
and  it  will  render  me  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  I  have  to  perform."  That  is  dated  the  19th  May 
1915,   after  the  riots.     This  shows  that  you  must  have  taken 
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a  very  great  interest  in  having  these  Germans  interned,  as 
otherwise  the  police  would  have  written  to  you? — I  took  a 
very  great  interest  in  that  matter. 

2627.  Did  you  supply  the  police  with  the  names  of  any 
people  whom  you  thought  ought  to  be  interned? — Yes. 

2628.  Then  the  Government  and  the  police  were  not  able 
to  perform  their  duties  properly  without  your  assistance? — 
I  do  not  say  so.  You  say  so.  I  say  the  Government  have 
not  done  their  duty  up  to  now. 

2629.  Even  as  far  as  they  were  meaning  to  do  their  duty 
they  could  not  do  it  wihout  your  assistance? — I  am  not  going 
to  say  yes  to  that. 

2680.  This  poster  signed  by  yourself,  Catesby  Holland, 
O'Flaherty,  and  Denbigh,  says  the  Committee  is  pled- 
ged to  maintain  the  good  name  as  well  as  the  safety  of  all 
loyal  people.  It  has  oftered  an  unarmed  force  to  the  police 
to  prevent  looting  and  destruction  of  property  belonging  to 
enemy  and  neutral  nubjects.  In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
you  pledge  yourselves  to  prevent  looting  and  destruction  of 
property,  but  as  regards  harmful  acts  you  limit  that  to 
British  Allied  and  neutral  subjects — no  German  subjects.  Is 
that  a  true  reading?  1  mean,  was  this  intentionally  put  in 
this  form? — No.  I  saved  numbers  of  German  lives,  I  con- 
sider. 

2631.  It  would  not  be  intentional  to  excliule  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  paragraph  German  subjects? — No.  We  had  to 
2-et  out  something  that  night,  and  it  was  done  in  a  hurry. 

2632.  You  said  that  Government  were  satisfied  to  have  this 
from  you  and  offered  to  have  a  thousand  copies  of  the  placard 
and  ten  thousand  handbills  issued? — Something  like  that. 

2633.  Did  you  offer  that  to.  Mr.  de  Wet,  or  did  he  ask  for 
it?     At  all  events  he  accepted   it  from  you? — Yes. 

2634.  So  that  the  Government  acknowledged  that  they 
received  assistance  from  you  in  this  ma(tter? — Yes.  I  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  crime.  I  looked  upon  it  as  assisting  the 
Government,  but  I  have  received  no  thanks  for  it. 

2635.  It  shows  that  the  Government  was  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  matter  without  your  assistance,  because  this  is 
evidence  of  assistance  that  you  did  offer  and  render  to  the 
Government  ? — ^Yes. 

2636.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.'\  The  Consumers  Alliance  started 
with  the  perfectly  legitimate  object  of  encouraging  trade 
between  British  subjects  and  their  allies  and  the  exclusion 
of  Germans  and  putting  down  German  trading  in  this  country, 
which  you  thought  was  a  loyal  and  correct  thing  to  go  in 
for? — Yes. 

2637.  The  Petitioners  Committee  was  formed  for  the 
specific  object  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Government, 
and  trying  to  organise     a    meeting.        Government    was     ap- 
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proa<cliecl,  and  they  said  that  they  did  not  wish  the  meeting' 
to  be  lield  as  otherwise  he  would  also  have  to  give 
permission  to  all  sorts  of  people,  for  instance,  those 
wlio  were  anti-German  South-west  campaign  and  so 
on.  You  say  that  feeling'  was  running  very  high  because 
the  meeting  had  not  been  allowed  and  because  of  the  non- 
internment  of  enemy  subjects,  and  that  this  feeling  was  to 
some  extent  being  fostered  by  you  for  the  puqjose  of  attaining 
youir  object.  You  thought  it  was  legitimate  to  force  the 
hands  of  the  Government  in  this  direction  and  there  was  no 
suggestion   of  rioting  or   anything  like   that  ? — Nothing. 

26''38,  Then  came  the  "  Lusitania  "  outrage  just  about  that 
time.  If  these  matters  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment, there  might  still  have  been  some  outbreak  over  the 
"  Lusitania  "  ? — Probably  not  to  the  same  extent. 

2639.  Are  you  definite  tliat  there  was  no  list  prepared  of 
Germans  who  were  to  be  dealt  with?  There  was  a  list  of 
British  subjects.  Is  it  not  rather  surprising  that  there  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  list  of  people  who  were  not  to  be  dealt 
Avith  in  trade? — We  did  not  have  any  list  of  German  firms. 

2640.  The  only  list  to  your  knowledge  was  that  of  people 
Avho  were  not  to  be  traded  with? — Yes. 

2641.  Then  if  this  young  lady  says  she  typed  copies  of  such 
a,  list  she  is  not  correct? — She  might  have  typed  a  list  of 
people  who  refused  to  take  that  emblem.  That  is  (^uite 
another  thing.  Lots  of  people  were  asked  to  take  it  and  did 
not,  but  if  a  man  <lid  not  take  it  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  a  German. 

2642.  Were  you  in  the  Alliance  office  at  all,  or  did  you  know 
what  was  going  on  there? — Yes. 

2643.  And  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no  list  actually  pre- 
pared   of    German    subjects    in.  Johannesburg? — Yes 

2644.  Y''ou  think  that  owing  to  the  actions  of  the  mob  there 
was  some  power  behind  it  and  directing  it? — I  think  there 
must  have  been,  but  I  have  no  idea  as  to  who  it  was. 

2645.  Do  you  know  if  any  people  left  Johannesburg  for 
any  other  centre  at  that  time  to  go  and  conduct  affairs  there? 
— No,  I  do  not.  I  think  there  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  imagina- 
tion about  that  part  of  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  some 
degree  of  organisation. 

2646.  The  Consumers  Alliance,  according  to  you,  had  only 
a  small  cash  balance  in  hand  at  that  time? — Y^'es. 

2647.  Y^ou  took  exception  to  their  issuing  certificates  at  the 
time  to  people  under  stress,  who  had  not  joined  the  move- 
ment?— Yes.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  strongly 
objecting  to  that. 

2648.  That  is  why  you  left  the  Consumers  Alliance? — Yes. 

2649.  And  from  "that  date  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Alliance's  funds  or  how  they  have  been  disposed  of? — No. 
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2650.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  sug-gestion  that  the 
Alliance  gave  any  of  its  funds  towards  the  rioting? — No.  I 
am  certain  they  would  not  do  so. 

2651.  It  has  been  suggested  that  men  were  paid  for  going 
about  to  destroy.  Had  the  Consumers  Alliance  anything 
to  do  with  that  paym3nt  to  your  knowledge? — I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  the  peojale  on  it  knew  nothing  about  that.  The 
balance-sheet  shows  conclusively  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with   it. 

2652.  Immediately  after  these  occurrences  the  Government 
did  take  steps  with  regard  to  the  internment  of  enemy  sub- 
jects?— Yes,  and  that  helped  to  quiet  the  people  a  good  deal. 
They  issued  a  circular  on  the  Thursday  that  they  had  agreed 
to  do  it. 

2653.  And  the  meeting  was  held  on  the  Saturday.  Do 
you  think  that  had  something  to  do  with  settling  the  matter? 
— It  had  everything  to  do  with  it. 

2654.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  within  the  scope  of 
Our  enquiry,  but  you  say  that  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  feeling  abroad  which  may  lead  to  trouble.  Do  you  think 
we  shall  have  a  recurrence  of  these  riots?  Do  you  not  think 
that  considering  the  bad  eifect  of  these  riots  and  that  they 
did  not  lead  to  any  attainment  of  any  object,  it  w^ould  be 
wiser  if  you  devoted  all  your  efforts  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
venting their  recurrence? — I  thought  I  was  giving  my  views 
to  you  gentlemen  this  morning. 

2655.  It  has  been  put  to  you  that  the  expression  of  such 
a  view  on  your  part  might  suggest  a  recurrence  ? — You  mean 
if  I  express  it  outside?  I  do  not  express  it  outside.  I  am 
only  telling  you  as  I  told  the  Government  and  as  I  told  the 
police. 

2656.  You  say  that  if  there  is  any  allegation  made  here 
that  either  the  Consumers  Alliance  or  the  Petitioners  Com- 
mittee had  anything  direct  or  indirect  to  do  with  the  riots 
that  is  utterly  untrue? — Yes. 

2657.  You  admitted  just  now  that  you  had  been  one  of 
those  who  tried  to  form  the  meeting,  so  that  indirectly  you 
may  have  added  to  the  tension  in  Johannesburg,  when  that 
meeting  was  refused? — And  that  is  why  I  took  such  active 
steps  for  getting  the  meeting.  I  took  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
also  take  active  steps  to  put  down  the  rioting.  The  meeting 
was  largely  to  do  with  the  riots. 

2658.  Immediately  after  the  riots  were  over  you  were 
making  active  enquiries  about  these  enemy  subjects? — Yes, 
and  I  am  doing  that  every  day. 

2659.  It  might  be  argued  that  as  you  were  actively  pre- 
paring lists  of  enemy  subjects  after  the  riots  you  were  pre- 
paring them  before  the  riots? — I  know  hundreds  of  enemy 
subjects  all  over  South  Africa  who  ought  to  be  interned. 
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2660.  You  adhere  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  lists  of 
enemy  subjects  prepared  by  the  Consumers  Alliance  or  the 
Petitioners  Committee  circulated  amongst  the  rioters? — Yes. 

2661.  Chairman.^  Did  j'ou  approve  of  the  riots? — No.  I 
think  they  were  the  most  idiotic  thing  in  the  world.  I  myself 
managed  to  save  the  premises  of  a  lot  of  people  who  were  not 
either  English  or  Dutch.  It  was  a  mixed  lot  who  came  to 
me  asking  for  protection,  and  I  gave  these  letters  to  every- 
body—to more  (xermans  than   to  anybody  else. 

2662.  Mr.  Schurinh.']  Do  I  understand  that  you  severed 
your  connection  with  the  Consumers  Alliance  on  account  of 
that  body  extending  the  scope  of  their  operations  by  includ- 
ing the  protection  of  German  or  Austrian  firms  in  selling 
these  certificates  of  protection? — Hardly  that.  The  reason 
I  left  them  was  because  they  accepted  naoney  when  the  riots 
were  on  under  what  I  call  stress. 

2663.  You  were  in  favour  of  that  body  giving  out  these 
certificates  so  long  as  they  were  given  for  the  protection  of 
non-enemy  firms?— Yes,  but  not  exactly  for  their  protection. 
You  might  have  a  Nationalist  coffee-house  or  a  Unionist 
coffee-house.  The  idea  was  to  promote  trade  between  Britain 
and  her  allies. 

2664.  The  fact  of  joining  this  body  constituted  a  safeguard? 
— Against  what? 

2665.  A  safeguard  against  rioting? — Certainly  not.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  whatever.  It  simply  meant  that 
any  man  who  had  that  emblem  guaranteed  that  he  dealt  only 
with  Great  Britain  or  her  allies.  Of  course  the  riots  caui'^ 
on  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  then  it  was  used  as  a  source  of 
protection.  The  Germans  flew  to  get  them,  and  a  firm  nam.Ml 
Schlossberg  &  Katzeuallenbogen  had  one. 

2666.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  if  the  Consumers 
Alliance  and  the  Petitioners  Committee  were  not  implicated 
in  the  destruction  of  property,  they  had  probably  by  their 
agitation  created  such  a  state  of  public  feeling  that  such 
things  were  allowed  to  happen.  Are  you  in  agreement  with 
that  statement? — It  is  no  doubt  extraordinary  that  the 
"  Luvsitania  "  should  happen  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
agitation. 

2667.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  no  personal  violence  was 
ever  offered  to  the  persons  of  any  Germans.  You  attribute 
a  large  amount  of  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  "Lusitania" 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  this.  Does  it  not  seem  rather 
strange  that  seeing  so  many  lives  were  lost  in  the  ''Lusitania," 
the  resentment  of  the  rioters  should  not  have  been  directed 
against  the  persons  of  Germans  ancT  not  exclusively  against 
their  chattels? — That  is  extraordinary,  but  the  people  of 
South  Africa  do  not  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.     In  Yan- 
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couver  they  lianged  Germans  on  the  lamp  posts.  I  was 
surprised,  seeing'  the  cosmopolitan  pojoiilation  of  Johannes- 
burg, that  no  lives  were  lost,  l)ut  they  would  have  been  lost 
if  the  riots  had  g-one  on. 

2668.  Are  you  aware  that  a  considerable  amount  of  destruc- 
tion of  property  took  place  in  which  British  subjects  and 
neutrals  were  aft'ected? — Mistakes  were  no  doubt  made. 

2669.  You  regret  that  these  mistakes  took  place? — I  regret 
that  it  took  ])lace.  These  riots  were  the  silliest  thing  in  the 
world. 

2670.  After  the  riots  you  began  to  organise? — The  day  of 
the  riots  I  heard  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  there,  and 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
getting  up  the  meeting,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  trying 
to  put  down  the  riots,  and  I  suicceeded. 

2671.  You  are  not  in  business.  You  are  a  journalist? — 
Yes.     I  am  a  newspaper  proprietor. 

2672.  You  told  us  that  prominent  men  in  Johannesburg 
took,  if  not  a  prominent  part,  at  least  were  present  at  these 
riots? — I  am  told  so.     I  did  not  see  anything  of  it. 

2673.  Do  you  attribute  any  of  these  events  to  trade  jea- 
lousy, wishing  to  destroy  enemy  firms? — No.  I  think  it  was 
the  feeling  aroused  over  the  "  Lusitania  "  and  the  Govern- 
ment's behaviour.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  hooliganism 
about  it,  nor  was  there  any  looting  on  any  scale. 

2674.  Mr.  Sichweizer.~\  The  object  of  the  Alliance  was  to 
interfere  with  German  trading? — Certaintly,  and  to  close 
down  all  German  traders.  That  was  not  so  much  the  Al- 
liance's object  as  it  was  mine.  Their  object  was  to  persuade 
])eople  to  trade  only  with  British  and   allied  firms. 

2675.  And  in  carrying  out  that  object  you  started  a  propa- 
ganda?— Yes. 

2676.  You  regarded  the  Germans  as  spies  and  saj^  they 
ought   to   have  been  interned? — Certainly. 

2677.  Your  objection  was  rather  against  the  persons  than 
against  their  property? — Not  their  property.  If  I  had  my 
way  I  should  intern  every  German  and  make  them  work  at 
tree-planting  Afforestation  is  a  grand  thing  for  this  country. 
My  object  Avas  to  get  them  all  interned  as  a  preliminary. 

2678.  You  were  doing  your  best  to  keep  things  quiet  and 
in  order  .^ — Yes. 

2679.  And  you  did  your  best  to  stop  the  riots? — Yes,  and 
I  did  stop  them. 

2680.  What  did  you  do  on  the  Wednesday  to  stop  these 
riots? — They  started  in  the  evening.  I  was  in  the  Mayor's 
Parlour  when  they  started  asking  him  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion to  me.  He  seemed  to  have  no  grasp  of  what  a  riot  was 
and  what  trouble  would  happen.     I  argued  with  the  Mayor 
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to  hold  the  meeting',  and  I  think  I  left  his  place  at  about  5 
or  6  o'clock.  On  that  Wednesday  we  moved  to  a  Masonic 
Hall  and  discussed  matters  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 

2681.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  nothing  on  the  Wednes- 
day, or  did  you  do  anything? — As  an  individual  I  could  do 
nothing. 

2682.  On  the  Wednesday  night  Wehrler's  place  was  burned 
and  yoii  were  present.  You  stood  by  when  the  mob  was 
smashing  that  place  and  did  nothing? — I  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  go  into  a  crowd  of  about  a  thousand  people  and 
say  "Stop  it." 

2683.  You  say  that  one  of  your  objections  to  the  Con- 
sumers Alliance  was  that  it  was  issuing  certificates  to  neu- 
trals?— Yes,  that  was  not  one  of  their  objects. 

2684.  Why  should  they  not  give  certificates  to  neutrals? — 
If  a  Society  is  formed  for  one  object  it  should  not  be  used 
for  another. 

2685.  Why  should  not  neutrals  be  protected? — It  was  not 
a  question  of  protection  at  all.  These  certificates  became  a 
sort  of  protection  owing  to  the  circumstances.  They  were 
never  intended  to  be  used  for  protection. 

2086.  At  that  time  your  mam  object  was  to  have  Germans 
interned  who  had  not  been  interned? — Yes. 

2687.  And  you  are  still  engaged  in  that  work,  so  I  presume 
that  you  have  a  list  of  Germans  ? — Yes,  now. 

2688.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  did  you  have  a  list? — Xo. 
The  British  Citizens  Movement   started  long  after  the   riots. 

2689.  Can  you  suggest  anything  which  the  Government  or 
the  police  could  have  done  then  which  they  did  not  do  ? — I 
think  it  was  a  very  ticklish  position.  Of  course  it  could  have 
been  stopped  by  firing-  on  them,  but  then  there  would  have 
been  a  rebellion.  Public  opinion  was  so  roused  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  thing  to  do.  They  might  have  done 
something  before,  but  not  then. 

2690.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorater.']  What  could  the  Government 
have  done  before  the  riots  took  place? — They  could  have 
interned  the  Germans  and  passed  an  Enemy  Trading  Bill  like 
every  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

2691.  Mr.  Roos.']  Another  thing  the  Government  could 
have  done  would  be  to  enrol  special  constables  a  couple  of 
days  in  advance.  Had  they  done  on  the  Monday  what  they 
did  on  the  Thursday,  that  is,  got  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
guards,  it  might  have  been  stopped.  When  you  had  this 
interview  with  the  Minister  of  Justice  they  were  willing  to 
accept  your  assistance? — Quite. 

2692.  They  agreed  to  that,  and  they  paid  for  the  issue  of 
this  poster  by  you? — They  did,  and  the  account  is  there  on 
the  table. 
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2693.  Tliot  did  a  considerable  amount  of  good  in  stopping 
the  disturbance? — It  did  stop  it.  That  was  the  principal 
reason.  We  formed  that  Guard  then  and  there.  We  went 
over  to  a  store  and  got  some  badges.  I  divided  the  whole 
town  into  pickets.  No  one  had  arms,  but  they  simply  went 
into  any  crowd  they  came  across  and  argued  with  them. 
That  force  was  put  under  my  direction,  and  all  day  on  the 
Wednesday  we  were  busy  discussing  schemes  for  helping  the 
Government. 

2694.  You  gave  certain  documents  to  certain  people  who 
asked  for  some  kind  of  protection? — A  man  would  come  in 
to  me  and  implore  protection,  I  said  "  Go  to  the  police ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me."  In  some  cases  he  had  been  to  the 
police  and  the}-  could  do  nothing.  I  tell  you  I  saved  heaps 
of  lives. 

2695.  Were  any  of  these  documents  countersigned  by 
Yachall? — There  "was  no  time  for  that.  The  Dutch  Consul's 
clerk,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  his  place  was  to  be 
attacked  and  burned.  He  asked  me  to  write  a  letter,  but  I 
told  him  to  write  it  and  I  signed  it.  I  said  that  if  the  mob 
came  to  his  place  he  was  to  show  them  that  letter,  because 
my  name  was  well  konwn  in  Johannesburg  at  that  time. 
That  was  my  part,  and  if  it  saves  life  and  property  I  will 
do  it  again.  I  want  to  explain  this  matter  because  I  have 
had  so  much  abuse  from  the  Government.  They  have  tried 
to   arrest  me  here  in   Cape   Town. 

2696.  It  is  clear  from  this  letter  by  Vachell  on  the  19th 
of  Mav  that  they  were  still  looking  to  you  for  assistance? — 
Yes. 

2697.  One  official  says  that  your  attitude  on  the  Thursday 
morning  was  very  truculent.  What  attitude  did  you  adopt? 
— Nothing  annoys  a  Government  official  so  much  as  anybody 
coming  along  and  running  his  business  for  him  if  he  can- 
not run  it  himself.  They  take  it  extremely  badly  I  may  tell 
you.  They  were  extremely  annoyed  to  think  that  anybody 
should  step  in  and  put  things  in  order.  They  did  not  want 
anything  to  be  done.  I  said  it  was  a  mere  question  of  saving 
the  town. 

2698.  Were  they  very  excited,  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
the  police? — They  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  The  whole 
town  was  getting  into  a  state  of  chaos  and  nothing  was  being 
done.  We  went  through  the  poster  before  it  was  issued,  and 
the  only  change  made  in  it  was  that  Colonel  Truter  wanted 
to  bring  in  the  word  "sightseers  ". 

2699.  You  said  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  Empire  in 
which  there  is  enemy  trading,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
you  want  stopped.  By  that  you  do  not  mean  trading  actu- 
ally with  the  enemy.     Is  that  going  on  liere? — It  is.     There 
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is  a  terrible  amount  of  money  still  ^oing  out  of  this  country  to 
the  enemy,   not  directly  but  indirectly.  There  is  a   huge 

trade  in  enemy  goods  through  neutral  countries. 

2700.  You  particularly  object  to  Germans  carrying  on  busi- 
ness within  the  Union? — Yes. 

2701.  Your  objection  is  just  as  much  against  naturalised 
Germans  as  against  the  unnaturalised  ones? — I  do  not  believe 
in  naturalisation. 

2702.  Are  you  not  confusing  that  newspaper  article  with 
one  calling  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  "  Volkstem  "  offices 
at  the  time  of  the  riots? — No.  If  I  had  written  such  a  tiling 
I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  most  serious  crime. 

2703.  The  Consumers  Alliance  have  ncA^er  had  any  subsidies 
from  any  of  those  who  appeared  on  what  is  called  the  white 
list? — No,  never.  There  is  a  balance-sheet  to  show  you  the 
position.  It  had  no  finances  whatever,  but  it  had  money 
ottered  to  it.  The  Corner  House  sent  a  cheque  for  fifty 
guineas  and  I  gave  it  them  back.  I  asked  for  a  list  of  their 
directors,  and  when  I  saw  Eeyersbach  and  Wagner  and 
Frankner  I  took  the  cheque  back  to  them.  The  Consumers 
Alliance  never  had  any  money  save  what  we  gave  and  a  few 
donations.  The  rest  of  the  money  was  collected  by  myself. 
It  certainly  was  not  subsidised  by  any  traders. 

2704.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  Corner  House 
were  ultra-Imperial? — They  would  be.  That  is  alwa3's  the 
game.       I  do  not  say  that  is  put  on.     I  know  it. 

2705.  Mr.  Sampson.']  About  Wehrley's.  What  time  were 
you  there? — It  was  about  midnight. 

2706.  What  was  then  the  ])ositiou? — I  saw  that  the  posi- 
tion was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  I  was  trying  to  scheme 
out  something  whereby  one  could  help.  On  the  Kissik  Street 
side  of  the  premises  there  were  some  forty  or  fifty  persons 
participating  in  the  riots,  mostly  throwing  stones,  and  there 
was  a  crowd  looking  on.     There  were  forty  or  fifty  police. 

2707.  Was  it  not  your  experience  that  the  police  were  more 
concerned  in  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  residential  build- 
ing than  in  trying  to  save  the  man's  property? — I  think  they 
were.  They  were  not  sitting  down.  They  were  arguing 
with  the  people. 

2708.  There  would  be  two  objects,  one  to  ])revent  people 
from  breaking  into  the  sliop  and  the  other  to  guard  the  lives 
of  the  people  living  in  the  building?— I  am  not  at  all  sure 
they  were  not  doing  the  best  thing. 

2709.  We  know  that  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  was 
on  the  8th  and  the  riots  started  on  the  12th.  Can  you  ac- 
count for  this  spontaneous  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  public 
not  starting  before  the  12th? — The  Rand  Daily  Mail 
started  the  riots. 
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2710.  You  do  not  think  it  was  tlie  "  Lusitania  "  ? — Every- 
body was  g-ettinjg^  exceedingly  savag"e  about  that,  but  when  the 
])aper  issued  this  huge  poster,  "  German  shops  sacked  in  Lon- 
don "  people  thought  they  must  also  start  here.  I  think  this 
meeting  would  have  acted  as  a  safety  valve  and  there  would 
have  been  no  riots,  and  if  the  Government  had  interned  these 
people  there  would  have  been  no  demand  for  the  meeting. 

2711.  Surely  you  do  not  suggest  that  the  riots  were  a  pro- 
test against  the  not  holding  of  the  meeting? — It  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  "  Lusitania,"  the  meeting  and  the  Press. 

2712.  When  did  you  actually  leave  the  Consumers  Alli- 
ance ? — I  was  only  in  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  riots.  I  wrote 
to  them  and  then  I  resigned.  When  I  thought  that  they 
had  ceased  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Alliance 
was  formed  I  resigned  my  membership. 

2713.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.']  You  said  that  at  the  time  the 
riots  started  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  you  were  with  the 
Mayor?— Yes,  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him. 

2714.  I  want  to  know  what  ha})pened  at  that  interview? — 
He  said  he  would  not  hold  the  meeting,  and  there  was  this 
confidential  telegram  from  the  Government,  whatever  that 
might  have  been.  He  said  he  could  not  hold  a  meeting  before 
Friday  week,  the  21st  May.  I  Mas  arguing  with  him  when 
there  was  a  noise  outside.  We  both  went  to  the  window  and 
there  was  a  crowd  collecting  to  do  damage.  I  said  "  Look  at 
that.  Now  you  have  got  to  hold  the  meeting."  He  said  he 
would  hold  it  now.  I  said  it  ought  to  have  been  held  long 
ago,  and  he  agreed  to  hold  it  on  the  Saturday. 

2715.  It  was  not  in  connection  with  the  rioting  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  that  you  went  to  see  him? — It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rioting. 

2710.  Had  you  any  powers  as  a  Petitioners  Committee  to 
stop  the  rioting? — Certainly  not. 

2717.  Then  why  did  you  write  to  the  police  saying  that  if 
German  subjects  were  interned  and  their  property  confiscated 
the  riots  would  stop? — Yes.  That  is  quite  right.  In  efforts 
to  prevent  people  from  looting  the  safest  thing  is  to  remove 
the  motive.  On  the  13th  of  May  we  were  issuing  these  circu- 
lars in  thousands  and  the  public  looked  to  us  then  for  some- 
thing to  be  done.  We  had  to  go  among  the  people  and  to 
argue  with  them.  We  were  met  with  the  question  "  Have  the 
Government  done  anything?"  and  we  had  to  say  they  had 
not,  but  the  opinion  Was  that  if  the  Government  had  issued 
a  proclamation  that  the  Germans  had  been  or  were  going  to 
be  interned  that  would  have  kept  the  people  quiet. 

2718.  Mr.  van  der  Riet.']  We  hear  from  the  police  that  they 
had  expected  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Saturday,  and  they 
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tlioiifi;'lit  wifh  the  people  coming  in  from  tlie  Reef  there  mirrht 
be  some  trouble,  but  now  I  un^lerstand  you  to  say  that  only 
at  5  o'clock  on  the  AVednesday  afternoon  did  the  Mayor  agree 
to  hold  that  Saturday  meeting? — Yes. 

2719.  Was  there  any  meeting  talked  of  before  that  Wed- 
nesday?— ^{)i  for  the  Saturday.  The  meeting  was  asked  for 
but  the  MaA'or  did  not  give  way  until  the  Wednesday. 

2720.  Chairman.']  May  not  the  Mayor  have  informed  the 
police  before  that  he  would  agree  to  have  the  meeting  on  the 
Saturday? — It  is  quite  likely  he  may  have  done  so. 

2721.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Hosken  of  Johannesburg? 
— Commonly  known  as  Bill  Hosken?  Yes,  but  not  to  speak 
to. 

2722.  Was  he  to  your  knowledge  approached  on  behalf  of 
this  Committee  about  the  time  of  these  riots? — I  do  not  know, 

272'3.  I  will  read  you  some  of  his  evidence  on  the  point. 
[Extracts  read)  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  matter. 

2724.  Mr.  Roos.]  You  believed  that  there  was  an  organised 
Committee  as  far  as  the  incendiarism  in  Johannesburg  was 
concerned,  but  you  do  not  know  who  they  were.  Have  you 
any  suspicion  about  any  person  or  persons  who  were  on  such 
a  committee? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  I 
have  a  suspicion.  I  have  an  idea.  My  opinion  is  that  there 
was  an  organisation.  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  for  such 
burning  to  take  place  without  some  organisation. 


Wednesday,  10th  May,  1916. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  Eooth  (Chairman) 


Mr.    Schweizer. 
General   Myburgli. 
Mr.    Sampson. 


Mr.   van  der  Riet. 
Rev.    Mr.    Vorster 


Mr.    Mattheio   Barron,    examined. 
(Witness   duh'   sworn.) 

2725.  Chairinan.']  You  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  Pieter- 
maritzburg?" — Yes. 

2726.  And  occupied  that  position  in  May,  1915,  when  the 
anti-German  riots  took  place  there? — Yes. 

2727.  This  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  enquire  into  these  riots  and  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
them.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  brieflv  tell  the  Com- 
mittee as  far  as  lies  within  your  knowledge  what  took  place 
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at  Pietermaritzburg  in  connection  with  tlie  destruction  of 
property  during  these  riots  and  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
police  to  quell  the  disturbances?— I  think  it  was  about  7.15 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  May  that  we  received  information 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  serious  disturbance  by  the  rail- 
waymen. 

2728.  That  was  Ascension  Day? — Yes.  I  telephoned  to 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  South  African  Police,  and  he 
sent  me  about  20  men. 

2729.  What  information  had  you  received? — The  informa- 
tion was  that  they  were  going  to  come  down  and  damage  the 
property   of   the   Germans   in  the   town. 

2730.  Who   were    coming   down? — The   railwaymen. 

2731.  From  whom  did  you  receive  this  information? — One 
of  my  sergeants  in  the  Central  Police  Station  received  the 
information. 

2732.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  information  ? — From 
the  sergeant. 

2733.  Then  from  whom  did  the  sergeant  receive  the  in- 
formation ? — I  think  he  got  his  first  information  from  the 
S.A.P.  I  cannot  say,  but  he  got  a  hint  that  there  might  be 
a   disturbance. 

2734.  Mr.  va7i  der  Rlet.j  Was  it  the  railwaymen  who  began 
the  disturbance? — Apparently  it  was  the  railwaj^men  who  pre- 
arranged the  whole  thing. 

2735.  C}iairman.~\  Pre-arranged  it? — Judging  by  their 
actions  it  was  all  arranged. 

2736.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  pre-arranged? — It  was  very 
evident  it  was  pre-arranged  by  the  manner  in  which  they  went 
about  it.  They  knew  exactly  which  places  to  tackle,  and 
when  they  had  finished  one  place,  they  said  "  Come  on,  let's 
go  on  to  the  next,"  and  they  seemed  to  know  just  where  to  go. 

2737.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  you  think  it  was 
pre-arranged? — Well,  they  had  a  few  women  among  them, 
and  they  were  singing  patriotic  songs  :  they  had  a  flag  and 
som^e  torches.  It  must  have  been  arranged  because  they 
could  not  all  have  assembled  as  they  did  if  it  had  not  been. 

2738.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  you  think  it  was 
pre-arranged  ? — No. 

2739.  You  have  no  direct  evidence  as  a  result  of  subsequent 
inquiries  that  it  was  pre-arranged? — No,  it  was  only  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the  demonstration  and 
their  knowing  every  place  which  they  were  going  to,  and 
the  same  parties  were  apparently  eng-aged  every  time.  Of 
course  many  of  the  friends  of  the  railwaymen  in  the  town 
gathered  round.  There  seemed  to  be  about  30  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  they  gathered  up  many  more  in  a  few 
minutes. 
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2740.  Cliairmnn.~\  How  many  police  had  you  availa])]e  for 
duty? — I  had  six  that  I  could  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice. 
There  are  28  constables  altogether,  that  is,  Europeans — we 
could. not  use  natives  against  Europeans  of  course,  we  never  do 
that.  There  are  twelve  constables  who  were  auxiliary  fire- 
men, and  of  course  I  could  not  take  them  away.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  constable  at  each  station,  and  out  of  the  28 
there  were  only  six  available. 

2740a.  You  said  vou  applied  to  the  S.A.P.  for  some  men? — 
Yes. 

2741.  And  you  got  hoM*  many? — The  man  in  the  office  said 
he  would  bring  in  twenty. 

2742.  Did  he  bring  in  some? — Yes,  he  brought  some,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  many;  they  turned  up  at  about  7.45. 

2743.  What  time  did  the  riots  begin? — About  that  time. 

2744.  Do  the  police  in  Maritzburg  belong  to  the  Corpora- 
tion as  in  Durban? — Yes. 

2745.  They  are  distinct  from  the  S.A.   Police? — Yes. 

2746.  How  many  places  were  burnt  down? — Two  j)laces 
were  burnt  down,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  damage  done  in  addi- 
tion. One  of  the  places  burnt  down  was  Mr.  Chinke's  bakery 
in  Longmarket  Street,  and  the  other  was  a  grocery  store  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Sateys  in  Commercial  Road.  The  rioters 
tried  to  set  fire  to  several  other  jjlaces,  but  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  S.A.  Police  and  the  Borough  Police  prevented 
them  and  put  the  fires  out. 

2747.  Was  any  other  damage  done  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  damage.  There  was  first  of  all  the  two  places  burnt 
down,  the  grocer's  store  and  the  baker's  shop;  then  there 
were  two  places  where  they  broke  windows  and  threw  in 
lighted  torches,  but  the  police  put  the  fires  out,  and  there  were 
about  a  dozen  places  where  they  entered  and  did  more  or  less 
damage.  Attempts  were  made  to  burn  several  places,  but 
the  rioters  were  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  police. 

2748.  Then  the  damage  done  in  Maritzburg  was  not  very 
great? — No,  not  very  great. 

2749.  What  was  the  amount  of  damage  done  altogether  do 
you  think  ?^ — I  have  not  gone  into  that,  but  I  am  told  that 
roughly  it  would  amount  to  about  £5,000.  Of  course  if 
there  were  ho])es  of  receiving  compensation  it  might  be  as- 
sessed at  more  than  that. 

2750.  I  only  wanted  a  general  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  damage;  we  cannot  enter  into  the  question 
of  compensation.  What  steps  did  you  take,  or  the  other 
authorities,  in  order  to  prevent  these  riots  taking  place,  and 
(o  pervent  the  destruction  of  propertv? — We  did  our  best  to 
prevent  fires  and  we  appealed  to  them  not  to  destroy  property. 
W^hen  I  went  to  Mr.  Schwake's  store  in  Church  Street — they 
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liad  already  been  at  Mr.  Neiswaud's  shop  in  tlie  same  street 
and  had  done  some  damage  amounting  to  about  £45 — I  found 
that  they  had  started  o])erations  at  Sehwake's  :  there  were  a 
lot  of  women  and  fdiildren  and  railwaymen  there,  and  within 
three  minutes  the  ])lace  was  wrecked.  They  were  armed  with 
pieces  of  iron  and  one  had  a  big  chopper.  We  could  see  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  arrest  anybody.  In  fact  I  told  my 
men  not  to  make  any  arrests  unless  thej^  saw  that  somebody 
was  being  knocked  about.  If  there  were  any  developments  in 
that  direction  I  told  them  that  they  must  go  in  then  and 
take  the  risks  of  somebody  being  killed  or  injured.  It  was 
necessary  to  leave  men  at  each  place  to  prevent  looting,  and 
that  weakened  the  number  of  police. 

2751.  What  was  the  total  number  of  the  crowd  that  night? 
— About  1,200  I  should  think  by  the  time  they  got  to 
Sehwake's.  It  would  take  them  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  down  there  from  the  railway  station,  and  by  the  time 
they  got  to  the  Town  Hall  about  500  more  would  probably 
have  joined  in  the  i)rocession.  They  were  singing  songs  and 
so  on. 

2752.  Was  the  crowd  armed  in  any  way? — These  people 
who  joined  in  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  damage,  they 
were  onlookers. 

2753.  Were  they  armed  in  any  way?— Not  the  general 
public. 

2754.  But  the  men  who  were  doing  the  mischief? — Yes, 
they  were  armed  with  pieces  of  iron,  some  three  feet  long, 
and  cudgels.  One  had  a  heavy  chopper  Avhich  he  had  taken 
out  of  somebody's  store. 

2755.  Were  the  police  armed? — No,  unless  jou  refer  to  the 
S.A.  Police. 

2756.  Were  the  S.A.  Police  armed? — I  think  so. 

2757.  Why  do  you  think  so? — They  are  generally  armed. 

2758.  Were  they  mounted  men? — Yes. 

2759.  And  they  carry  revolvers? — Yes. 

2760.  Will  you  go  on  please? — They  went  next  to  Mr. 
Pissold's  store,  and  a  few  of  the  police  cut  along  the  Market 
Gardens  to  get  there  before  them,  and  ranged  themselves  be- 
fore the  windows.  The  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  Hesom, 
appealed  to  the  rioters  :  he  told  them  it  was  his  property  and 
asked  them  not  to  wreck  it. 

2761.  Who  is  Mr.  Hesom? — He  is  a  butcher;  he  is  now  in 
German  East. 

2762.  Is  he  a  German?— No. 

2763.  Why  did  they  want  to  destroy  his  property  then? — 
I  do  not  suppose  they  knew  it  was  his  property,  but  they  knew 
that  the  premises  were  occupied  by  a  German. 

2764.  Oh,  the  premises  were  occupied  by  a  German  but 
they  belonged  to  Hesom?— Yes. 
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27()5.  Did  the  crowd  listen  to  Hesom  ^-^  Yes.  Tbe  poliee 
had  ^ot  \\\nv  before  the  rioters.  I  do  not  think  they  wanted 
to  injure  the  police,  for  it  was  clear  they  were  not  goinj^  to 
handle  the  rioters  in  a  rough  way.  They  seemed  to  take 
that  into  account  and  did  not  apparently  want  to  throw  stones 
which  might  hurt  somebody.  They  marched  oft'  to  Ar^hi- 
hald  Street,  where  a  German  woman  has  a  hoarding-iiouse  for 
women.  A  sergeant  ai)i)ealed  to  the  crowd  not  to  touch  tlie 
place  as  there  were  only  women  and  children  there.  They 
were  going  to  burn  down  the  lodging-house,  but  they  did  not 
want  to  interfere  with  women  and  children,  so  after  they 
had  been  satisfied  by  some  of  them  being  taken  from  room  to 
room  that  there  were  no  men  there  they  did  no  damage.  Xext 
tliev  went  down  to  Mr.  Baumann's  bakerv  in  Boshotf  Street, 
and  a  fire  was  started,  but  it  was  sto])ped  b}-  the  prompt  action 
of  iSergeant  Byrtvs.  They  limited  torches  and  set  fire  to  the 
bread  vans.  They  then  moved  up  Church  Street  and  directed 
their  attention  to  the  Messrs.  Timm's  places,  both  the  pro- 
vision and  the  outfitting  dejjartments,  and  here  they  made 
such  a  determined  attack  that  the  police  were  unable  to  ])re- 
vent  the  property  from  being  much  damaged.  They  did 
succeed  in  preventing  the  premises  being  set  on  fire,  although 
at  one  time  it  was  thought  the  premises  were  actually  alight, 
and  the  fire  brigade  was  telephoned  for.  They  had  dragged 
Baumann's  vans  through  the  streets.  Having  set  fire  to  them, 
and  at  Timm's  stores  they  tried  to  force  them  through  the 
doors.  The  ceiling  of  the  verandah  was   cm   the  point   of 

breaking  into  flames  when  the  police  succeeded  in  pushing  the 
vans  off  the  pavement. 

2766.  Where  were  you  during  this  time? — I  was  at 
Schwake's :  I  had  not  got  down  to  Baumann's,  as  I  knew  the 
other  police  had  gone  there.  The  crowd  made  a  rush  for  the 
boarding-house  known  as  Hanover  House.  When  I  got  there 
there  were  two  or  three  hundred  people  standing  outside. 
They  were  going  to  burn  down  the  place,  and  while  the 
police  were  trying  to  stop  them  doing  so,  a  man  appealed  to 
the  crowd  telling  them  that  a  woman  inside  was  on  her  death- 
bed and  that  another  was  on  the  point  of  being  confined.  The 
ruse  had  the  desired  effect  and  the  crowd  cleared  away. 

2767.  Did  the  crowd  know  every  place  where  they  were 
going  to? — Yes. 

2768.  Had  they  a  list  of  pro])erties  to  be  destroyed  that  you 
saw  or  heard  of? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
such  list. 

2769.  Did  the  crowd  split  up  into  different  sections  and  do 
mischief  at  the  same  time? — That  was  the  only  time  that  they 
split  up  :  when  thev  had  finished  in  Archibald  Street,  there 
was  this  crowd  at  Hanover  House.     They  marcjied  down  then 
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to  Timm's  and  joined  the  lot  who  came  from  the  Bakery.  By 
that  time  the  Eire  Brigade  was  there,  but  they  did  not  put 
the  hose  on,  they  thought  it  might  be  cut. 

2770.  Was  the  hose  cut? — No,  I  suggested  that  they  should 
put  it  on,  but  they  were  afraid  to  do  so,  as  if  it  were  cut  it 
could  not  be  used  in  case  of  a  big  fire. 

2771.  Is  Timm  a  German?— Yes. 

2772.  Was  he  interned? — No,  in  fact  a  lot  of  people  did 
not  know  he  was  a  German  until  this  came  out.  He  has  been 
here   all  his  life   I   understand. 

2773.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  not  interned? — I  under- 
stand he  is  naturalised.  He  has  been  in  business  in  Maritz- 
burg  ever  since  I  have  been  there,  over  34  years.  I  did  not 
know  he  was  a  German. 

2774.  Will  you  go  on,  please? — The  crowd  next  went  into 
West  Street  to  another  store  belonging  to  the  same  firm. 
They  broke  the  windows  and  did  considerable  damage,  and 
tried  to  fire  the  place,  but  they  did  not  succeed  as  some  S.A. 
police  were  there  and  a  couple  of  my  men.  They  then  moved 
along  towards  Machlichs'  piano  tuner's  shop  in  Pietermaritz 
Street,  where  they  smashed  the  windows  and  destroyed  two 
old  pianos  and  a  few  violins.  From  there  they  went  to 
another  store  of  Timm's  in  Church  Street  just  below  Chapel 
Street.  There  they  smashed  the  windows  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  property  inside.  The  next  premises  close 
by  to  receive  their  attention  was  Bartholomai's  jeweller's 
shop,  rather  a  good  shop.  Bartholomai  died  about  twelve 
months  before  this  happened  and  the  shop  was  in  charge  of 
a  young  man  named  Wainwright :  he  and  Mr.  John  Eraser, 
a  solicitor,  appealed  to  the  mob,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
windows  and  doors  of  the  premises  were  badly  smashed,  and 
considerable  damage  was  done  inside  the  store.  They  saw 
the  futility  of  appealing,  and  felt  there  would  be  danger  in 
persevering,  so  they  stopped. 

2775.  Then  what  happened? — They  smashed  the  place  in 
a  few  minutes. 

2776.  The  interference  of  Mr.  Eraser  was  of  no  avail  at 
all? — No.  They  went  along  to  some  of  the  places  a  second 
time.  They  went  along  to  Bosholf  Street  again,  but  there 
were  too  many  police  there  for  them  to  do  anything.  They 
went  to  Baumann's  place  a  second  time  and  set  fire  to  the 
carriage.  They  got  a  lot  of  sacks  and  put  some  oil  on — I 
do  not  know  where  they  got  the  oil  from — and  set  fire  to  the 
sacks.  One  of  my  sergeants  appealed  to  them  and  got  them 
out  of  that.  Then  they  marched  to  the  back ;  they  wanted  to 
try  their  hand  on  some  private  places.  vSchwake's  son  lives 
at  the  corner  of  Boshoff  Street  in  a  double-storied  house,  and 
they  were  going  to  burn  the  place  down.      But  we  got  a  few 
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police  there  and  surrounded  the  place,  and  prevented  them 
doing  anything  there.  Then  they  marched  hack  towards  the 
railway  station.  ilit'y  came  out  again  on  the  following 
night,  just  a  few,  but  we  were  waiting  for  them,  and  th(? 
thing  did  not  develop. 

2777.  What  time  did  tlu^  rioting  cease  on  the  l-'Uh  ? — They 
began  to  dwindle  ipbout  11  o'clock.  There)  were  a  few- 
stragglers — two  barmaids  with  a  few  followers  were  about 
later  on.     We  arrested  these. 

2778.  What  were  these  women  doing? — They  were  in  a  way 
leading-  a  few  of  the  hooligan  class. 

2779.  That  was  the  second  night? — Yes. 

2780.  But  about  the  first  night,  did  you  say  the  rioting 
ceased  about  11  o'clock? — Between  11  o'clock  and  midnight. 

2781.  When  was  it  all  over? — There  were  a  few  strag'glers 
about  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  many ;  about 
a  dozen  or  so. 

2782.  What  were  the  police  doing  all  the  time  this  destruc- 
tion of  property  was  taking  place? — Well,  they  were  standing 
about  and  getting  as  near  to  the  stores  as  possible  to  get  in- 
side, and  asking  people  to  leave  the  stores.  As  I  mentioned, 
there  were  very  few  available  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rioting,  and  we  had  to  leave  men  at  various  places  to  pre- 
vent looting  and  to  deal  with  any  fires  that  might  break  out. 

2783.  Don't  you  think  if  you  had  arrested  some  of  the 
leaders  at  the  commencement  things  might  have  quietened 
down? — Our  powers  are  limited:  if  I  could  have  called  upon 
fifty  meil  with  arms  to  charge  them  right  away,  perhaps  it 
would  have  had  that  effect.  But  they  might  have  broken  up 
into  different  sections  and  done  more  damage  in  back  places, 
such  as  private  houses  where  they  had  intended  to  go. 

2784.  Was  the  force  you  had  at  your  disposal  inadequate? 
— Oh,  yes,  it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything :  if  the  crowd 
had  not  been  able  to  express  their  feelings  in  the  direction  of 
destroying  property,  they  would  have  committed  assaults  on 
the  Germans  themselves. 

2785.  Were  there  any  cases  of  injury  done  to  persons .'' — 
No,  there  was  only  one  man  injured  and  it  was  his  own 
fault.  He  put  his  foot  through  a  window  and  cut  his  leg 
so  severely  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

2786.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.']  That  was  one  of  the  rioters? — 
Yes. 

2787.  Chairman.~\  What  took  place  the  second  day? — 
There  were  rumours  that  they  were  going  to  come  out  again, 
but  they  found  that  the  police  were  well  prepared. 

2788.  How  many  men  were  there  available  on  the  second 
day? — Fifty  or  sixty. 

2789.  Armed? — Yes,  with  revolvers. 
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2790.  And  your  own  men,  were  they  armed? — No,  only 
with  batons.  I  instructed  my  men  to  parade  at  the  Central 
Police  Station,  to  he  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  South  African  Police  ordered  the  S.A.P.  and 
the  Borough  Police  to  fall  in  and  to  follow  the  small  crowd 
that  appeared  to  be  intent  on  mischief.  The  Borough  Police 
followed  as  far  as  Wendover  Road  and  then  returned  to  the 
Central  Police  Station.  Only  a  few  stragglers  came  out,  and 
they  were  deterred  from  doing  mischief  by  the  preparations 
that  had  been  made. 

2791.  Was  there  no  destruction  of  property  on  the  second 
day? — No.  A  body  marched  out  to  Ketelfontein,  four  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  town :  they  went  there  to  find  Mr. 
Schwake,  who  it  was  stated  had  gone  there  to  meet  some 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  "  hoching  der  Kaiser."  It  was  r-  - 
ported  he  had  gone  there  to  take  part  in  a  celebration  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "Lusitania." 

2792.  Did  not  Schwake  live  at  Ketelfontein? — No,  he  lived 
in  town,  but  it  was  thought  he  had  gone  out  there. 

2793.  What  did  the  crowd  do? — They  went  there  to  try  and 
find  out,  and  to  mob  this  man.  Some  South  African  Police 
and  six  of  the  Borough  Police  went  there  to  protect  the  place. 
They  followed  the  crowd  there  and  they  followed  them  back 
again. 

2794.  Was  the  place  attacked? — No,  there  was  nothing 
taking  place  there. 

2795.  Was  nothing  done  on  the  second  day? — No. 

2796.  Were  any  arrests  made  during  the  first  night  by  the 
police? — Not  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
there  was  one  man  arrested,  but  he  was  bailed  out — only  a 
small  bail.  He  was  not  charged  with  the  destruction  of 
property  but  with  refusing  to  go  away  when  Inspector  Ful- 
ford  ordered  him  to  do  so.  He  was  pulling  a  rickshaw  about 
and  generally  acting  the  fool  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

2797.  How  many  men  were  prosecuted? — Fifteen. 

2798.  Were  they  all  convicted? — Yes. 

2799.  How  were  they  punished.^ — They  were  fined  £1. 
They  would  not  pay  it,  and  said  they  would  rather  go  to  gaol. 

2800.  What  happened? — I  understand  that  Mr.  Maydon 
paid  the  fines,  or  he  advanced  the  money. 

2801.  What  were  they  charged  witli.^ — Public  violence;  it 
was  a  criminal  charge. 

2802.  Before  whom  were  the  cases  heard? — They  were 
heard  before  C.  F.  W.  Hime,  the  Acting  Chief  Magistrate. 
Fifteen  werfe  to  be  prosecuted,  but  one  man  escaped;  he  got 
on  board  a  boat  which  was  outward  bound,  to  Cape  Town,  I 
believe,  before  the  summons  was  issued. 
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2iS()^j.  W;i^  tlu-  ciiiwd  a  xciy  di'iei  iiiiii"<l  oiif  dh  the  first 
iiip^ht:-' — Yos. 

2804.  As  far  a>  yen  know  were  flicre  any  ])eople  in  the 
crowd  who  did  not  belong-  to  Maritzl'iurfr  inriting-  them  to  do 
these  things,  or  taking  part  themselves  in  the  di.st\irbance.s ? — 
Tlie  ringleaders,  the  men  who  seemed  to  liave  arranged  tlie 
whole  thing,  were  the  railwaymen  and  a  few  of  their  fiiends 
in  town.  There  was  one  man  Avho  works  at  a  clothier's  fac- 
tory, named  Lester,  a  big  oowerfnl  man,  who  joined  them: 
he  had  been  diiiiking,  I  think.  Then  there  was  a  young 
man,  a  clerk  at  the  Supreme  Court,  named  Paul  van  Rooyen. 

2805.  These   were   prosecuted!'' — Yes. 

2S0G.  AVav  Paul  van  Pooveii  ])rosecuted  ^ — Yes,  he  was> 
fined  £1. 

2807.  Mr.  Sidiipsoti .'j  How  many  railwaymen  were  jU'ose- 
cuted? — Roughlv  speaking,  nine  or  ten  were  railwaymen. 

2808.  ChaiTvian.]  Were  they  all  convicted?— Yes.  I 
think  it  was  rumoured  before  they  were  tried  that  if  they  were 
sent  to  prison  the  rest  of  the  railwaymen  would  not  come  out 
with    their    engines. 

2809.  In  other  words,  that  they  would  come  out  on  strike? 
— There  would  be  delay  on  the  railway. 

2810.  In  other  words  they  would  go  on  strike? — That  is 
what  they  threatened. 

2811.  Who  threatened  that? — I  cannot  say  who. 

2812.  Did  you  hear  any  railwaymen  make  any  such  state- 
ment?— No,  it  was  only  told  to  me  by  the  ])olice.  They  said 
they  understood  that  if  those  men  who  had  been  prosecuted 
were  going  to  be  hardly  dealt  with,  the  lot  would  come  out. 
I  think  that  was  perhaps  taken  into  consideration  by  the- 
magistrate. 

2813.  That  is  rather  a  serious  statement  to  make? — Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  say  that. 

2814.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  saying  that  the  Magistrate 
might  have  been  influenced  in  doing  his  duty  by  any  rumours 
flying  about? — The  ^Magistrate  is  a  very  straight  and  con- 
scientious man,  and  judging  from  the  convictions  of  others 
for  the  same  acts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might 
have  influenced  the  Court. 

2815.  That  is  merely  your  ojiinion? — That  is  so.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  any  reflections  on  the  magistrate,  mIio  is  a 
very  sound  man  and  a  gentleman. 

2816.  In  your  opinon  what  was  the  cause  of  these  riots? — 
I  think  it  was  because  of  the  sinking  of  the  ''  Lusitania." 

2817.  Any  other  reason? — A  lot  of  these  jieople  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  Germans  were  too  much  pampered  and 
were  granted  too  many  privileges  in  the  country :  they 
thought  it  was  not  right  that  they  should  hold  offices  in  the 
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dift'oreiit    courts.        Tliere    was   one    wlio   was    a    Registrar   of 
the  Court. 

28.18.   ])o  you   mean    a   (jernian  ? — Yes. 

2819.  Surely  a  German  subject  could  uot  liold  an  office 
under  the  Crown? — They  are  naturalised  Germans. 

2820.  You  told  us  that  the  first  intimation  the  police  had 
that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  disturbances  Avas  at  7.15  on 
the  Thursday? — That  was  the  first  iutiniation  I  g-ot :  I  got  it 
over  the  telephone. 

2821.  Had  you  heard  any  rumours  before? — No,  I  had 
heard  nothing. 

2822.  AVere  you  aware  that  there  had  been  disturbances 
and  riots  at  Johannesburg  on  the  Wednesday? — I  think  this 
happened  the  same  night  as  the  Johannesburg  riots, 

282-j.  No,  the  Johannesburg  riots  started  on  the  Wednes- 
day.  the  12tli.  Your  riots  started  on  the  l-'Uh,  Thursday, 
more  than  24  hours  after  the  riots  in  Johannesburg.  You 
must  have  read  about  them:  are  there  no  newspapers  in 
Pietermaritzbiirg? — Yes,   morning  ix,in\  afternoon. 

2824.  Surely  the  morning  ])aper  would  have  made  reference 
to  the  riots  of  the  night  before? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

2825.  Didn't  you  think  it  was  your  dutv  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  such  a  thing  happening  in  Pietermaritzburg? — I  was 
very  much  surprised  that  it  did  happen  :  Pietermaritzburg  is 
a  quiet  place  and  there  were  no  signs  Avhatever  of  anything 
of  that  sort. 

282().  It  never  struck  yon  that  you  might  have  riots  there? 
— I  did  not  expect  anything  to  hai)])en  just  then. 

2827.  When  did  you  expect  anything  to  liap])en? — I 
thought  that  if  anything  was  likely  to  happen  I  should  be 
certain  to  hear  something  about  it,  but  it  came  very  suddenl}'. 
There  are  tw^o  Police  Forces  in  Pietermaritzburg,  one  lot  takes 
up  the  criminal  work  and  are  lesponsible  for  the  criminal 
work   of   the   town. 

2828.  Had  they  no  idea  that  there  would  l>e  riots  in  I'lerer- 
maritzburg? — I  don't  know. 

2829.  If  they  had  known  wouldn't  they  have  told  you? — 
Yes,   at  once. 

2830.  Mr.  Sain})S()/i.']  I  notice  that  these  fifteen  men  you 
spoke  of  were  (diarged  with  public  violence? — Yes. 

2831.  You  said  that  many  of  them  had  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands — let  me  start  from  a  different  standpoint :  can 
3'ou  draw  a  distinction  between  the  rioters  and  the  onlookers? 
— Yes,  there  Avas  a  marked  distinction. 

2832.  You  said  that  some  thirty  persons  were  particijiating 
in  the  riots?- — That  was  at  the  commencement  when  they 
mar(d)ed  from  the  railway  station  :  I  do  not  say  thev  started 
it,  only  a  small  number  staited  the  rioting. 
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28-38.  But  these  fifteeu  per.suns  ciiarged,  and  attcrwards 
convicted,  were  from  the  ranks  of  the  rioters,  they  were  not 
from  the  town's  public ^ — No. 

2834.  You  said  lliat  some  of  the  rioters  had  lij^hted  torches*' 
—Yes. 

2835.  And  they  were  charg-ed  with  ])uhlic  violence? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2836.  Surely  it  should  have  heen  attempted  arson  should  it 
not  to  walk  about  with  a  liglited  torch  trying  to  set  fire  to  the 
building;.  Why  were  they  charged  with  public  violence? — I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

2837.  Can  you  tell  us  if  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
available  to  convict  them  of  arson  or  attempted  arson? — I  do 
not  think  they  could  actually  s])ot  one  man  who  was  actually 
seen  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  a  place.  Some  of  those 
carrying  torches  were  just  boys,  and  the  torches  passed  from 
one  to  another  in  the  crowd. 

2838.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  find  out  where  these  torches 
were  purcliased? — They  seemed  to  be  just  rough  pieces  of 
wood  with  oiled  sacking  on  them?  They  had  made  them 
themselves;  I  do  not  think. they  had  been  purchased  any- 
wliere. 

2839.  You  laid  great  stress  on  the  point  that  these  riots 
were  pre-arrang-ed  In'  tlie  railwaymen? — Yes. 

2840.  AVhat  Avas  your  evidence? — They  commenced  from 
the  railway :  it  Avas  the  railwaymen  who  took  the  leading 
pai't  in  the  rioting. 

2841.  I  suppose  the  railwaymen  re])resent  about  50  per 
cent,  of  tlie  population  of  Pietermaritzburg? — Some  of  these 
meii  have  not  lived  there  long.  There  were  more  than  15 
persons  taking  part  in  the  rioting,  but  there  were  only  15 
we  c(mld  swear  to. 

2S42.  If  they  were  railway  men  you  could  ha^'e  had  all  of 
thein,  they  are  well  known,  are  they  not? — No,  they  remain 
sometimes  only  a  short  time  in  the  town  :  I  could  not  identify 
one  of  them. 

2843.  You  say  that  on  several  occasions  on  this  day  you 
went  from  place  to  place,  and  you  saw  these  men  rioting  all 
the  time:  you  must  have  seen  them  several  times? — I  knew 
a  few  of  them  that  ninrht.  but  I  did  not  remember  ha  vine: 
seen    them  before. 

2844.  How  can  j'ou  say  then  that  you  are  convinced  that 
the  railwaA'men  pre-arranged  the  thing? — From  the  informa- 
tion of  the  police. 

2845.  Our  difficulty  in  other  ])la('es  has  been  to  find  out 
who  pre-arranged  these  things,  luit  here  von  huA-e  <2fot  a  settled 
conA'iction  in  regard  to  that  matter:  you  should  be  able  to 
put  your  hand  on  the  spot? — Well,  some  of  the  nn^in  leaders 
were  convicted. 
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284G.  Is  it  because  tliere  are  a  .uiimber  of  railwaynien 
among*  those  convicted  tliat  you  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  railwaymen  started  it? — Yes. 

2847.  But  you  said  that  you  had  a  warning-  that  the  rail- 
;wa.y.men  were  going-  to  start  something'  nasty — they  were 
likely  to  take  serious  stejjs,  you  said;  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  riots  you  said  you  were  told  that  the  rail- 
waj^men  were  going  to  take  serious  steps? — One  of  the  sta- 
tions is  close  to  the  railway  station,  and  there  was  a  telephone 
message  saying  that  the  railwayman  were  starting  away  from 
there,  and  askintr  if  we  could  intercept  them. 

2848.  What  time  was  that?— About  7.15. 

2849.  What  time  did  the  railwaymen  leave  work  that  day? 
— I  could  not  say. 

2850.  Long  before  7.15? — I  do  not  know:  they  leave  at  all 
hours. 

2851.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  men  employed  on  tlie  line  or 
in  the  workshops? — Every  de]n^rtment  of  the  railway. 

2852.  But  they  leave  the  shops  before  7.15? — I  do  not  sup- 
pose thev  came  right  away  from  the  slio])s. 

2853.  And  you  had  warning? — One  of  the  police  tele- 
jahoned  to  the  Central  Station  and  said  that  a  g'ang  of  men 
were  leaving  the  station  and  were  coming  into  town. 

2854.  (jleneriiJ  Myhurgli .']  Do  you  not  keej)  a  record  of  your 
reports  as  they  come  into  your  office? — All  complaints  are 
entered  into  a  minute  book. 

2855.  And  when  your  officer  received  that  warning  did  he 
not  tell  you  from  whom  the  warning  came? — Yes,  from  the 
Western  Division. 

2856.  Who  reported  it? — Sergeant  Gannon:  he  was  in 
charge  at  the  Central. 

2857.  Did  he  not  tell  vou  who  reported  tiie  warning  to  him? 
—Yes. 

2858.  "Who  was  the  man? — Constable  Lee,  I  think. 

2859.  Where  did  he  get  it  from? — I  think  somebody  told 
him  that  a  gang  was  leaving  the  railway  station  and  he  went 
across  to  telephone  and  then  followed  the  croM'd. 

2860.  He  did  not  take  the  man's  name? — Xo,  I  suppose  he 
was  anxious  to  get  to  the  telephone  so   as  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  tlie  Central  Station. 

2861.  That  was  at  what  time? — A  quarter  past  seven:  the 
information  was  passed  on  to  me  at  my  private  residence. 

2862.  Had  you  any  mass  meetings  in  Pietermaritzburg 
before  that  day? — Xcf. 

2863.  You  would  have  known  if  there  had  been  any  meet- 
ings?— Yes. 

2864.  Do  you  know  a  ])erson  of  the  name  of  Jolm  D.  May- 
don? — Yes. 

2865.  He  lives  in   Pietermaritzburg-? — Yes. 
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2866.  Didu't  lie  have  a  ineetiii«-y — I  don't  rememlDer  any 
meeting  that  lie  liad. 

2867.  Do  you  lememher  a  meetint*-  afterwards? — Oil,  yes, 
afterwards  :  they  liad  Mr.  Maydon  and  Mr.  Tatluim.  It  was 
a   imblic  meeting-  and  they  were  the  two  sjieakers. 

2868.  And  that  was  the  only  meeting  whicli  Maydon  ad- 
dressed?— I  do  not  remember  any  other  meeting. 

2868a.  AVliat  date  was  that  meeting? — I  don't  remember 
the  date,  I  think  it  was  the  following  night. 

2869.  Maydon  is  a  well-known  figure,  he  is  known  to  every- 
body:  was  he  in  the  crowd  that  niglit,  or  was  he  on  the  street? 
— I  do  not  think  he  was  about  the  streets:  he  was  about  the 
Town  Hall  when  the  band  came  down  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion :   he  was  at  the  Tow'ii  Hall  waiting  for  these  railwayman. 

2870.  What  did  he  say  to  them  ? — He  appealed  to  them  to 
prevent  any  more  damage  being  done. 

2871.  Do  you  remember  liis  words? — Xo,  I  r-annoi  pui  them 
into  sentences. 

2872.  Are  you  sure  that  he  aiH)ealed  to  them  to  abstain  from 
damaging  any  more  property? — I  took  it  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  his  speech  was  to  influence  them  not  to  resort  to  public 
violence,  and  they  would  try  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  intern  the  Germans  and  so  on.  I  think  that  was  the 
object  of  both  Mr.  Maydon 's  and  Mr.  Tatham's  sjieeches. 

2873.  Was  his  speech  at  a  subsequent  meeting  in  the  same 
tone? — I  was  jiresent  but  I  did  not  hear  much  of  the  speech. 

2874.  IJut  liis  s])eec]i  ^\as  all  the  other  way  about  this? — 
What  other  May? 

2875.  That  the  Germans  ought  to  be  sto])ped  and  their  pro- 
perty confiscated? — I  would  not  like  to  say  the  exact  words 
used:    I  think  there  was  a  full  report  in  the  Natal  ^Vitneax. 

2876.  Was  there  a  repint  of  the  other  speech  too? — I  be- 
lieve of  both  nights  :  I  cannot  safely  quote  anything,  but  I 
take  it  he  Avas  trying  to  influence  tlie  railwaymen. 

2877.  To  do  what? — There  was  a  rumour  in  town  that  there 
might  be  a  strike,  and  there  were  telephone  messages  from 
all  over  the  place  that  they  were  coming  out  again.  They 
kept  the  police  in  hot  water  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  I 
think  that  Mr.  Maydon  and  Mr.  Tatham  did  their  best  to 
prevent  anything  more. 

2878.  You  said  that  Mr.  Maydon  paid  these  fines:  are  you 
sure  about  that? — I  was  not  present,  but  one  of  the  Court 
officials  said  he  saw  Mr.  Maydon  jniy  the  fines.  He  advanced 
the  money  on  tlie  understanding  that  they  would  repay  him 
afterwards. 

2879.  What  made  him  do  that? — He  wanted  to  get  them 
back  to  work:  he  did  not  want  any  trouble  with  regard  to 
trains  being  delayed. 

IS.C.  7—16.] 
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2S(S0.  He  is  nol  in  tlie  raihvay  service? — Xo,  but  both  he 
and  Mr.  Tatljaiii  have  been  frieirds  of  the  raihvaymen  all 
along-.  The  railwaymeu  g-euerally  ap])eal  to  these  men  when- 
they  want  their  interests  looking-  after. 

2(S81.  How  about  these  two  Forces?  How  many  South 
African  Police  had  the  Government  down  there? — Colonel 
Godley  said  he  would  send  twenty  men,  but  I  could  not  s.iv 
how  many  he  did  send  on  the  first  night.  On  the  following' 
night  he  ])ut  out  (juite  a  number  and  we  were  well  prepared. 
He  and  I  liad  a  conference,  and  we  decided  there  was  no 
justification  wliatever  for  any  man  to  destroy  ])roperty  by 
l)urning-  or  otherwise,  although  tlvere  might  l^e  some  mitiga- 
tion. We  agreed  that  if  the  rioters  should  start  again  they 
should  be  ses'erelv  dealt  with  by  the  ]iolice.  I  think  that  got 
out  and  they  did  not  start. 

2882.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  he  had  at  his  dis])osal? 
— I  don't  know. 

288;].  TTnder  whose  ckarge  were  the  Police  on  the  first 
night:  were  they  sent  to  you? — We  were  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Godley,  then  Major  Godley,  and  Ins])e<-tor  Fiil- 
ford.       He  was  in  command  :    we  worked  togfether. 

2884.  ]iut  somebody  bad  to  be  l)oss  ? — He  was  the  boss:  it 
was  a  criminal  matter  and  thev  take  the  criminal  charges. 

2885.  What  position  did  the  Magistrate  take  up,  did  he 
assist  you:  he  has  charge  of  the  town  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  has  he  not? — I  do  not  know  exactly  liow 
to   answer  that. 

2880.  Hid  lie  take  anv  active  pai't  ? — I  did  not  see  the  Chief 
Magistrate:    he  lives   tliree   miles  out  of  the   town. 

2887.  Hid  you  inform  liim,  or  anybody?— The  Mayor  is 
looked  upon  as  the  Cliief  Magistrate  of  the  town. 

2888.  How  can  that  be? — By  giving  notice  he  can  make 
himself  Mag-istrate  of  the  town  :  according  to  the  law — if  he 
gives  twelve  months'   notice. 

2889.  But  you  had  not  twelve  minutes? — liut  the  Mayor  is 
looked  u])ou  as  the  chief  man  in  the  town. 

2890.  Hid  you  inform  him? — Yes,  at  once.  He  was  out  of 
town,  and  coiiid  not  get  a  train   to  come  straight  down. 

''  2891.  Did  he  give  you  any  advice  what  to  do? — Xo,  he  only 
said  lie  ho])ed  llie  lingleaders  Avould  be  arrested.  He  was 
eight  miles  away  and  could  not  judge  the  feelings  of  the 
])eoi)le.  May  I  read  an  extract  from  my  own  Committee's 
rej)ort  expressing  the  ojiinion  of  the  Council  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Borough  Police  and  the  South  African 
Police  in  connection  with  the  Anti-Gei'uian  demonstration? 

2892.  (Jliai riiKtii .^\  Yes? — The  Police,  etc.,  Committee  ])re- 
sented  this  report  to  the  Council  :  "  AVith  reference  to  the 
Anti-German  Demonstration  which  occuired  on  the  Pith  May 
last,   yon.r  Conunittee    begs   to    repoit,    for   the    information    of 
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tlie  ('oniicil.  that  the  Chit'f  ( 'oiistahlc,  (Hi  tcaiii  iii<i-  thai  a  dis- 
tur])aiic('  ot  a  serious  iiiitiiic  \\a>  likely  to  lake  |)hH-e,  caUcd 
out  all  the  available  mciiiheis  of  the  Force.  He  also  tele- 
phoned to  the  Distiict  ()fticer.  South  African  I'idice,  who 
stated   that    he   would   ])rovi(le  2(1   men    foi-  duty.  '{'lie    com- 

bined toice  of  the  South  Afiican  l*olice  and  Jioroiif^di  Police 
was  under  the  conmiand  of  Acting  ])eputv  ("onimissiouer  I{. 
Godley,  S.A.P.,  and  the  ])istrict  Officer,  S'.A.V.  During-  tlie 
demonstration  the  members  of  the  lioroug-h  Police  acted  in  a 
tactful  manner.  They  eudeavoured  to  avert  as  mu(di  dama^''e 
a.s  ])ossible.  and  to  i)revent  the  daniafj-ed  j)remises  bein^  set  on 
fire.  Tlie  ('liief  Constable  placed  constables  on  duty  at  the 
damaged  premises  to  orevent  looting-.  S])ecial  mention  must 
be  made  of  tlie  services  rendered  by  Sergeant  IJyres,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  liorougli  P(dice  consta])les.  This  officer  did 
excellent  work  on  the  night  of  the  disturbance  by  preventing 
fires  at  tJie  premises  of  Timm  liios..  liaunninn's  Bakery,  and 
Mrs.  Ludwig's  (who  lias  a  house  in  Arcliibald  Street  and  has 
aliout  thirty  women  and  (hildieii  living  A\ith  her),  besides 
showing  great  activity  throughout  the  whole  ])eriod  of  un- 
rest. The  position  from  a  |)olice  ])oint  of  xn-w  was  a  difficult 
one  to  handle,  as  it  was  considered  tliat  any  attem])t  to  use 
force  to  control  the  ciowd,  or  to  arrest  anyone,  would  have 
had  serious  consequences,  and  would,  in  all  |)robability,  have 
resulted  in  greater  damage  being  done.  Your  Committee 
considers  that  the  members  of  the  South  African  P(di(e  and 
Borough  P(di<e  did  all  that  \\as  in  their  power,  and  desires  to 
]ilace  on  record  its  ai)i)ieciation  of  their  services  and  of  the 
manner  in  whicdi  Col.  (jodley  and  Chief  Constable  Barron 
dealt  with  the  situation." 

289-3.  That  is  the  tepoit  to  the  Town  Council  of  Pietei- 
Maritzburg  ;•" — Yes. 

2894.  What  was  the  date  l"— A  few  days  after  the  riots. 

2895.  l^er.  Mr.  1  i^rsfcr.]  A"ou  said  yoii  Mere  determined  if 
anybody  was  knocked  about,  to  take  action? — Yes. 

289G.  Y"ou  meant  to  protect  persons? — Why  I  mentioned 
this:  the  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  constables  said,  "What 
shall  we  do,  shall  we  arrest  anybody?  "'  My  reply  was  thaj^- 
we  could  replace  windows  and  putty  hni  it  was  impossible  to 
bring-  bacdv  human  life,  and  so  long  as  there  were  no  assaults 
on  persons  they  should  not  make  any  arrests. 

2897.  Had  you  enough  men  to  prevent  personal  violence? 
— We  had  not  enough  men. 

2898.  But  if  there  had  been  personal  violence? — We  should 
have  been  forced  to  it.  Men  in  uniform  could  not  stand 
there  and  see  people  being  knocked  about.  It  was  a  miserable 
position  altogether.  I  have  been  34  years  in  the  ])olice,  and 
I  have  never  had  an  experience  like  it. 

[S.C.  7—16.] 
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2S99.  Yoli  said  ill  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Sampson 
tliat  tlie  crowd  vvas  (juite  distinct  from  the  rioters.  AVe  Jiave 
liad  evidence  froin  all  over  that  there  was  a  big  body  oi  on- 
lookers and  a  small  body  Of  ])eo])le  who  did  the  damage.  It 
was  so  in  Pietermaritzburg,  I  suppose.? — Yoii  could  not  tell 
from  a  crowd  of  1,2()()  ])eople  standing  looking  on  and  mixed 
11])  with  these  ])eople,  you  could  not  tell  from  moment  to 
m.oment  Avho  would  join  them. 

2900.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  cr(n\ d  was  distinct  frcjni  the 
lioters  ? — Yes. 

2901.  But  seeing  there  Avere  only  about  30  who  took  part, 
the  police  should  have  been  able  to  identify  these  people 
afterwards,  nearly  all  of  them? — Xo,  they  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  identify  them  all  :  there  were  a  few  apart  fj-om 
this  batch  of  15. 

2902.  And  with  regard  to  those  who  got  away,  were  they 
afterwards  arrested  or  summoned  to  ap])ear  before  the  Court? 
— No,  after  the  first  prosecutions  they  had  a  few  more  names 
down,  but  decided  to  drop  the  whole  thing. 

2903.  AYas  there  a  meeting  held  in  Pietermaritzburg  to 
protest  against  the  prosecutions? — I  am  not  clear  on  that 
point. 

2904.  You  ought  to  knoA\' :  we  know  from  our  jiapers  that 
a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Government  by  the  Mayor  of 
Pietermaritzburg  that  a  meeting  was  held  to  protest  against 
the  prosecutions,  you  ought  to  knoAV  as  Chief  Constable? — 
The  matter  has  slipped  from  my  memory,  I  (.'annot  recall  that. 

2905.  ChaivTnan.l^  Were  there  any  meetings  held  other 
than  those  at  which  Mr.  Maydoii  and  Mr.  Tatham  spoke  soon 
after  these  riots? — I  think  that  is  the  meeting  the  gentleman 
who  asked  the  question  is  referring  to. 

2906.  Rev.  Mr.  Vorster.\  V^^W,  I  want  to  know  AA-hether 
ihat  Avas  the  trend  of  the  discussion? — I  think  reference  was 
made  to  it  at  that  meeting,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  speci- 
ally called  for  the  i)urpose  of  ^jrotesting  against  the  prosecu- 
tions, but  I  remember  some  appeal  being  made  for  the  with- 
drawal of  these  ])rosecutions. 

2907.  Some  appeal  was  made  to  haA-e  these  ])rosecutions 
withdrawn? — Y'^es,  but  the  Government  decided  to  go  on  with 
them. 

290S.  That  is  just  Avhat  I  Avanted?— I  had  nothing  to  do 
^vith  the  prosecutions. 

2909.  But  you  can  giA-e  us  evidence  :  Avas  some  a])peal  made 
to  the  Government  to  have  these  prosecutions  Avithdrawn? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2910.  AVho  made  this  ap])eal  to  the  GoA^ernment? — I  really 
■cannot  saA^ 

2911.  AVas  this   ajipeal   made   at   a    public   meeting? — I   am 
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not  sure  wliother  it  was  by  a  (Joiniiiittee  :    J  have  a  sort  ui  hazy 
recollection  tJiat  it  was  a  Committee. 

.  2912.  A^'^as  the  Mayor  of  Pietermaritzlnirp;  a  member  of  that 
'Committee,  or  did  he  take  any  part  in  that  mattei  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  :   I  do  not  think  he  would  he  a  party  to  that. 

2913.  What  influence  was  hro\i^ht  on  the  Mayor  that  he 
should  send  such  a  telej^i'am  to  the  (Tovernmenty — What  tele- 
gram. 

2914.  So  tluit  lie  should  try  lo  (•(iniiuuiiicate  with  the  Gov- 
^ernment ;  1  am  not  sure  that  it  was  a  telegram — an  ajjpeal? — 

I  am  not  in  a   jiosition   to  say:    1  do  not    think    the    Mayor 
would  do  that. 

2915.  AVho  is  the  Mayor :-^— Mr.   Percy  Taylor. 

2916.  Who  was  the  Crown  Prosecutor  at  tlie  time? — Mr. 
Anderson;  he  was  prosecuting  under  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
and  the  Attorney-General. 

2917.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Douglas? — He  was  the  Attorney- 
'General. 

2918.  You   said   the   sentences   were  very  light? — Yes. 

2919.  Only  ab(mt  lUs.  or  £1?— Each  one  was  fined  £1. 
292U.   And  they  refused  to  pay  it?- — They  said  they  would 

•go  to  gaol. 

2921.  Was  there  an  alternative,  either  they  paid  the  fine 
or  went  to  gaol  ?— An  extract  from  the  Criminal  Record  Book 
of  the  City  Court,  Pietermaritzhurg",  shows  that  the  sentences 
•of  14  of  the  cases  was  a  fine  of  £1.  Tliere  was  no  alternative 
term  of  imprisonment  shown  in  the  recoid.      (E.vtract  put  lu) 

2922.  You  said  that  on  the  second  day  the  police  were 
/armed  and  were  quite  ready  to  prevent  any  further  destruc- 
tion of  })roperty? — Yes. 

2923.  Why  could  not  the  same  thing-  have  been  done  on 
the  night  before? — There  was  no  time,  and  there  were  not 
sufficient  men. 

2924.  You  said  that  on  the  second  night  there  were  about 
50  or  ()0  S.A.  Police? — I  do  not  think  there  were  so  many 
the  first  night. 

2925.  You  said  the  first  night  they  had  about  20? — There 
-did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  20,  but  Colonel  Godlev  said  thev 
sent  20. 

292(5.  You  said  that  Schwake  was  *'  hoching  der  Kaiser,"' 
that  was  just  a  rumour,  there  was  nothing  true  in  that? — 
There  were  a  lot  of  such  rumours.      Tliere  was  one  from  Ilan- 

•  Qver  Hoi;se :  there  were  a  lot  of  peojjle  there,  and  a  man 
next  door  was  supposed  to  have  said  that  they  were  singing 
and  rejoicing  over  the  sinking  of  the   '*  Ivusitanin."      1   sent 

;a  policeman  there  to  find  out.  but  the  man  who  rejunted  it 
to   the   police   backed   out:    he   was   afraid    he   would    ]>erhap.s 

.'be  called  upon  to  give  evidence. 
[S.C.  7—16.] 
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2927.  Did  the  policeman  hear  anything-  when  he  went  to 
iuvestig-aie^ — No,  if  there  had  been  anything'  it  was  all  over 
then.  He  asked  this  man  next  door  if  he  had  heard  any 
siijg-ing-,  hnt  the  man  wonid  not  have  anything  to  say  about 
it  then.  Then  tliere  was  a  rumour  that  Baumann  had 
said 

2!)2iS.  We  do  not  want  that  if  it  is  only  a  rumour.  Can 
you  let  us  have  coines  of  the  re])orts  of  the  speeches  made  at 
the  two   meetings  held   subsequently? — Yes.      I   think   so. 

2920.  ('li(iinnfni.~\  Did  you  make  a  re])ort  to  the  Town. 
('ouncii  of  I'ietermaritzburg-  on  these  riots? — Yes,  I  have  a 
full  re[)or(    here:    nmy   I  put  it  in?     (Report  put  in.) 

2989.  There  is  a  letter  here  from  Col.  Godley  along  with 
the  report  :  I  see  Col.  Godley  was  Acting-  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, S.A.  Police,  for  the  Xatal  Division.  He  states:  "I 
Avould  like  to  express  my  a])preciation  of  the  good  work  and 
services  rendered  bv  Serg-eant  Byres  of  the  Borough  Police- 
Force  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  13th  May,  during-  the- 
anti-German  demonstration  in  Pietermaritzburg-.  It  Avas  a 
great  deal  owing  to  his  tact,  common-sense  and  self  control 
that  more  damage  to  property  was  not  carried  out  by  the  crowd 
on  the  night  in  question  "  ? — Yes,  that  was  addressed  to  me  as 
Chief  Constable. 

2931.  Mr.  ScJi/ireizer.'\  You  are  the  C^hief  Constable  of  the' 
Borough  Polif-e? — Yes. 

2932.  .Tbey  are  imder  the   Municijiality ? — Yes,   that  is  so. 

2933.  The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  body 
of  the  p(dice? — Exce])t  under  Martial  Law. 

2934.  They  are  under  the  su])ervision  of  the  Mayor? — Yes, 
the  Mayor  and  the  Council. 

2935.  What  time  was  it  when  Major  Godley  took  chaijge  of 
the  operations  tluit  ni<rht? — I  think  he  arrived  al)f)ut  T.30  or 
7.45. 

293().   Did  he  go  there  with  his  men.^ — Yes,  the  S.A.  Police. 

2937.  Did  you  s])eak  to  him,  f)r  ask  him  for  instructions? — 
Not  then. 

2938.  Then  vou  were  acting  really  on  your  own? — In  con- 
junction with  him. 

2939.  But  he  did  iiot  give  you  instructions? — Xot  to  me. 

2940.  He  gave  directions  to  his  own  men?- — ^Yes,  and  when 
Jie  came  in  contact  Avith  our  men  he  gave  them  directions 
also.  Xext  day  Ave  conferred,  but  the  only  conversation  I  had 
Avitli  him  the  first  night  Avas  OA-er  the  telephone  asking  him 
to  brir.g  in  men. 

2941.  AVhen  vou  got  the  news  that  these  men  Avere  coming 
from  the  station,  did  y(ui  do  anything  to  collect  all  your  men  ? 
—Yes,  Ave  got  all  that  Avere  available. 

2942.  You  say  the  croAvd  numbered  about   1,200? — Yes. 

2943.  Ajid  it  Avas  a  vciv  orderh'  croAvd  ? — Yes,  that  section 
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that  was  not  tal<iiif^  any  active  ])art  in  the  destnu-tion  of  ])r()- 
peity,  vii\ 

2944.  And  ilic  i)e()])le  iakiui;'  acti^'e  ])ait  numbered  about 
30':'— Yes. 

294o.  It  a])|)eais  from  what  you  say,  that  the  whole  tiling' 
Avas  oio-auised  from  the  railway  station? — Yes,  so  far  as  1 
could  jud^-e  from   the  iiiformatiou  received. 

294G.  There  was  no  tradesmen  of  Maritzlniro-  iakino-  j)art  in 
tlie  organisation  I-' — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2947.  So  there  could  he  no  (juestion  of  trade  jealousy!'' — No, 
I  thiTik  that  had  nothinf>'  to  do  with  it. 

2945.  A]id  the  hulk  of  the  peoide  of  Maritzhurg-  approved 
of  this  I-' — The  main  ])ortion  of  the  ])eoi)le  of  the  town  were 
ag'ainst  it  entire! w 

294!).  The  feeling-  was  aj^-ainst  this  destructi(m  of  ])roperty*:' 
— Yes,  T  am  certain  of  that. 

2!».")().  Was  that  manifested  on  the  tir>t  nig'ht? — On  the  first 
nifi'ht  when  they  were  destroy intif  property  there  were  not  so 
many  res})ectal)le  ciiizens  there:  there  were  a  lot  of  ordinary 
sort  of  ])e()p]c  and  a  hit  of  women:  the  more  sensible  people 
of  the  town  wee  a<i-ainst  fliat  sort  of  thi7i<y. 

2951.  It  would  have  bi'cn  |»ossil)le  for  you  to  have  enrolled 
special  constables  from  tlie  crowd  that  ni<^ht,  that  being  the 
feeling-;-' — I  do  not  think  there  weie  many  there  Avho  would 
have  cared  to  enrol. 

2952.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  i" — We  had  not  really 
time  to  call  on  s]iecial  constables.  We  could  have  g:ot  plenty 
afterwards  :    there  were   plentv  ready  for  the  next  night. 

295-i.  This  Van  I{ooyen.  is  he  still  in  tlie  Governnient  ser- 
vice?— So  far  as  I  know. 

2954.  After  having   been   fined? — Yes. 

2955.  Mr.  ran  dcr  Ixiel.^  What  position  does  he  hold? — He 
is  a  clerk'  oi'  something-  at  the  Supreme  Court:  he  is  quite 
a  young  lad.  I  don't  think  he  was  amongst  the  rioters  at 
the  start. 

2956.  Mr.  Sriiireizer.}  Why  was  he  fined  then  ?— 1  think  he 
joined  them  in  the  street. 

295T.  ('Inn  niKin  .\  You  said  ihe  ])rincipal  [)art  of  the  in- 
habitants of   ^laritzburg-  Mere  against  the  riots? — Yes. 

295iS.  How  came  it  tlien  that  they  passed  the  resolution 
which  vou  refeired  to  that  the  (xovernment  should  be  re- 
quested not  to  |Udse(  ute  the  rioters? — They  could  d<i  that, 
and  yet  still  be  against  the  destnn-tion  of  jiroperty  :  no  sane 
man  would  agree  to  people  going  about  and  smashing  up 
pro])erty  and  setting  fire  to  places. 

2959.  But  still  they  did  not  wish  these  men  to  be  punished? 
— They  considered  there  were  mitigating"  circumstances 
arising  out  of  tliis  feeling.      On   the  14th   May,   an   ap])eal   to- 
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tlie  citizens  of  Maiitzburg-  was  issued  over  the  sig^uutures 
of  the  Mayor  and  Colonel  Godley  asking  them  to  support 
the  authorities  in  maintaining"  law  and  order.  The  appeal 
stated,  "  While  fully  recogmisiug  the  provocation  g-iven  and 
the  feelings  of  indignation  wliicli  have  led  up  to  the  events 
of  the  last  24  hours,  it  is  now  considered  that  sufficient 
demonstration  has  been  iniuU'  lo  draw  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  local  feelings.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  the  direct  sufterers  through  the  destruction  of 
property  are  those  of  British  birth  or  nationality,  and  in  the 
City's  oAvn  interests,  we  a])])eal  to  all  citizens  of  Pietermaritz- 
"burg  to  refrain  from  any  furtlier  destruction  of  property  or 
hostile  acts." 

2960.  Mr.  Schu-elzer.]  Did  the  Mayor  come  in?— Xo.  the 
Deputv  Mayor.  Mr.  Saunders  did.  lie  owns  the  property 
occupied  by  Schwake,  and  he  ajjpealed  to  the  crowd  not  to 
burn   down  the   place. 

2961.  Chainnan.']  If  there  is  nothing  else  you  wi.sh  to  say, 
Mr.  Barron,  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  your  attendance? — 
I  should  like  to  put  in  this  list  of  properties  damaged  in 
Pietermaritzburg  during  the  anti-German  riots.  {List 
pvf  in.) 


Monday,    Ibth   May,    1916. 


General   My  burgh 
Mr.  Sampson. 
Mr.  Schweizer. 


PRESENT : 

!Mr.    Eootii    (Cli airman.) 

Mr.  van  der  Eiet. 
Mr.   Schurink. 


Mr.   lioos. 


Mr.    J)atiii'l   Machiien    Brouui,   M.L.A.,    examined. 
(3^'^itness  duly  sworn.) 

2962.  CJiaii'nian.]  You  are  a  member  of  the  Union  Assemb- 
ly and  you  represent  the  Division  of  Three  Rivers? — Yes. 

2963.  You  are  aware  of  the  object  of  this  Committee? — 
Yes. 

2964.  You  were  I  unde}'st:ind  in  Port  Elizabeth  during  the 
anti-German  riots  in   May  of  last  3'ear? — Yes. 

2965.  Will  you  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  happened  there  on  that  occasion? — I  think 
I  can.  I  really  forget  the  date.  I  did  not  really  knoAv  much 
about  the  doings  on  that  first  night  until  about  10  o'clock. 
I  know  it  was  after  Johannesburg  because  I  think  Johannes- 
burs'  was  the  cause  of  it  in  a  measure.      The  real  cause  of  the 
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riots  was  the  siukiiig-  of  the  "'  Lusitauia.'"  Telegrams  had 
been  coiiiiiig  iu  irom  other  places  and  appearing  in  the  papers 
of  what  Avas  being  done,  especially  in  Jolnunieslnirg  ynd  there 
were  rumours  about  the  town  that  such  things  were  alsa 
taking  place  in  Durban  and  other  places.  A  large  public 
meeting  Avas  heM  at  the  Obelisk  in  the  Market  Sqiuire.  I  do 
not  know  who  convened  that  meeting.  It  went  through  the 
town  without  any  notice  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  there. 
I  first  heard  of  it  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

2966.  Who  presided  at  that  meeting? — I  forget  who  pre- 
sided. At  any  rate  some  very  strong  speeches  were  made  and 
])ub]ic  feeling  was  very  highly  excited  in  consequence  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Liisitania."  One  person  stated  "Do  not  let 
us  just  hold  this  meeting-.  Let  us  go  and  hoist  the  British 
flag  on  the  Liedertafel.  which  was  the  German  Club.''  I'p 
to  that  time  nobody  thought  there  was  going  to  be  any  thing 
done.  At  this  time  there  were  well  known  citizens  in  the 
moA-ement  and  there  was  not  the  least  intention.  I  believe 
of  doing  any  harm.  The  intention  simply  was  to  hoist  the 
British  flag  as  a  protest  on  the  Gferman  Club.  But  then 
anotlier  mob  came  up.  with  the  result  that  the  Liedertafel 
was  burned. 

2967.  This  crowd  went  up  there  with  the  simple  intention 
of  hoisting  the  British  flag-? — Yes,  on  the  flagstaff.  That 
Avas  their  object. 

2968.  You  say  that  some  well  knoAvn  citizens  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth had  no  further  object  than  that? — They  had  no  other 
object  than  that.     Then  another  mob  gathered. 

2909.  What  Avas  the  number  of  the  croAvd,  approximately? 
— It  Avas  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  thousand.  The  police 
accompanied  them. 

2970.  IIoAA-  manv  police  Avere  there? — I  do  not  knoAv,  but 
they  turned  out  all  the  spare  policemen  they  had  in  barracks. 

2971.  HaA'e  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  police  that 
Avere  aA-ailable  in  Port  Elizabeth  on  that  oocassion? — I  think 
they  had  from  fortA'  to  sixty  policemen. 

2972.  Were  the  police  armed? — Xo.  Then  the  croAvd  star- 
ted and  Avent  to  other  places. 

297--i.  Mr.  ran  rJer  NiefJ  Was  that  Clul)  burned  doAvn  that 
eA-ening? — It  AAas  practically  bimied  down.  TheA'  threw  the 
furniture  out  into  the  street  and  made  a  bonfire  of  it  in  the 
roadway. 

2974.  ('Juiiriji(//i .]  Did  the  police  attempt  to  interfere? — 
They  tried  to  interfere,  but  Avliat  could  they  do?  What  was 
the  use  of  trying  to  cope  with  a  crowd  like  that? 

2975.  Was  it  impossible  for  the  police  to  do  anything? — 
It  Avas  impossible.  I  think  the  police  did  all  that  men  coubl 
reasonably  do.  <*■ 
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297G.  Tliey  did  not  use  fiiearms? — It  \voiild  liave  been 
murder  to  fire  on  that  crowd.  Tlie  people  were  not  injuring 
Sknj  person. 

2977.  So  in  your  opinion  tlie  jjolice  were  rigiit  in  not  firing- 
on  the  crowd? — They  had  no  arms.  The  only  men  wlio  carry 
arms  in  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  are  the  inounted  men. 

2978.  Assuming  that  they  had  been  armed,  do  yf)U  think 
they  woilld  have  been  justified  in  firing  on  the  crowd? — If  I 
had  been  the  officer  in  (diarge  I  Avcnild  not  have  talcen  the 
responsibility  of  firing  on  the  crowd.  They  went  then  to 
other  j)laces.  Tlie  next  big  place  Avas  that  of  Eolfes,  Nebel, 
a  German  firm.  That  they  ransacked,  and  they  ransacked 
other  places.  What  also  excited  the  croAvd  was  the  remark 
that  had  got  about,  and  I  think  on  fairh"  wood  authoritv, 
that  in  one  of  the  German  boarding-houses  they  had  rejoiced 

•  over  the  sinking  of  the  "  Lusitania." 

2979.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  truth  in  that  rumour? — 
As  a  lawyer,  you  know  that  rumours  are  not  very  reliable,  but 
I  think  there  was  some  foundation  for  it.  '  I  will  not  say  that 
they  had  gone  the  length  of  rejoicing,  but  at  any  rate  there 
liad  been  satisfaction  expressed. 

2980.  Did  you  fake  any  steps  to  eui|uiie  into  tliat  matter, 
later  on? — The  ])olice,  [  believe,  made  some  encjuiries,  but 
thev  c(mld  not  get  at  the  fcnindation  of  the  re])ort. 

2981.  You  sav  that  remark  tended  to  inflame  the  crowd? — 
I  do  knoAV  that  it  iuflamed  the  crowd. 

2982.  How  many  places  were  destroyed  or  attacked  alto- 
gether?— The  first  night  tlie  thing  lasted  until  about  two  in 
the  morning.       They  destroyed  about  seven  or  eight  places. 

298-^.  "What  time  did  the  croAvd  start  this  destruction? — 
About  8  o'clo(l\  in  the  evening. 

2981.  When  did  you  first  hear  anything  about  the  intention 
of  the  crowd  to  destroy  anything? — I  never  heard  any  remarks 
of  that  sort.  The  first  thing  I  lieard  was  tliat  I  was  rung  U]) 
on  the  telephone  liy  a  friend  who  said  that  Ihe  Liedertafel 
was  (ui  fire  and  that  the  ci'oAxd  had  set  it  on  fire.  Tlmt  would 
be  perhaps  towards  10  o"(lo(l<. 

2985.  You  had  heard  nothing  lief  ore  that  of  any  intention 
to  destroy  jiroperty? — No,  there  was  no  intention  of  destroying 
])ro])erty  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  firsi  demoiisti'atcd,  Inif  the 
crowd  got  out  of  hand. 

2986.  You  say  they  desisted  about  two  oMods-  in  the  morn- 
ing-. Were  you  there  all  that  time? — Xo.  1  was  out  at  the 
North  End  speaking  to  one  or  two  of  them  and  advising  them 
that  they  were  doing  Avrong. 

2987.  Did  that  have  any  eftect?— 1  would  say  tliat  with 
one  or  two  it  had.      There  was  no  use  in  s])eaking  to  the  mob, 

.as  thev  were  too  excited. 
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2988.  Wliat  cliiss  of  men  was  it  tliat  did  the  daniaf^e? — Ou 
tho  first  iii^-lil  r  Tlie  derkiiiji^  class  and  the  woikiiif,'-  man  class 
generally. 

2989.  Only  tiiose:-' — All  clasNes  were  in  it,  jiritisli  and 
Dutch.  Throug'hout  Port  Elizabeth  there  was  this  feeling 
about  the  "  Liisitania  ''  very  strongly  e\])resse(l.  Tliere  was 
no  question  of  any  one  class. 

2990.  Was  it  a  universal  feeling)' — The  feeling  of  abhor- 
rence was  universal,  but  the  desire  to  destroy  ])ro])erty  Avas 
far  from  universal. 

2991.  Was  tliere  any  attack  upon  ci-  (U'struction  of  pro})erty 
during  the  next  i\\\\'f — Xot  a  thing  dniing  that  day.  The 
next  night  the  coloured  '^eo])le  took  it  u])  and  the  Europeans 
retired.  There  were  several  places  destroyed  on  that  next 
night,  but  the  police  did  yeoman  service  the  second  night. 
They  Avere  ready  for  them. 

2992.  How  many  places  were  destroyed  that  second  night? 
— Five  or  six.      It  was  not  that  they  were  so  much  burned  as 

that  the  furniture  was  taken  out  into  the  street  and  there  set 
fire  to.  Many  ])laces  were  saved  on  the  second  night.  I  know 
of  one  big  place  that  was  saved  through  the  action  of  the 
police.  They  just  formed  a  cordon  round  it.  That  was  a 
jeweller's  shoj),  but  on  the  previous  night  his  furniture  had 
been  destroyed.  I  believe  he  is  as  loyal  a  British  subject  as 
there  is.  He  has  been  forty  years  in  this  country,  and  lie 
successfully  fought  an  action  in  Germany  when  they  wanted 
him  to  pay  income  tax,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  Ger- 
man subject.  He  has  been  an  acting  post-master  in  this 
country,  he  has  been  in  the  Free  State,  and  as  I  say  he  has 
been  out  here  for  forty  years.  Jle  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
IJritish  subject.  It  was  the  story  that  it  was  at  his  house  there 
had  been  this  rejoicing  over  the  "  Lusitania,"  but  that  could 
not  be,  because  he  does  not  keep  a  boarding-house.  That  ])ar- 
ticular  house  about  which  the  story  was  told  stands  a  little 
way  oft  his  house.  He  has  soine  good  ])ictures,  and  is  a  man 
of  refined  tastes. 

299'3.  Were  any  places  saved  on  that  first  night  by  the 
action  of  the  jiolice)' — Yes,  several  places  were  saved. 

2994.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  police 
on  the  outbreak  of  these  riots  had  arrested  some  of  these  men. 
things  would  have  (juietened  dowv  ? — I  am  of  o])inion  that  if 
they  had  attem])ted  to  arrest  the  ringleaders  there  would  have 
been  bloodshed.  I  do  not  think  thai  the  crowd  would  have 
allowed  their  leade}s  to  b(>  taken.  The  second  night  the 
Mayor,  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  the  Ixev.  Mr.  Clap]),  and  several 
other  prominent  citizens  got  at  the  head  of  tiie  crowd  and 
led  them  for  nearly  two  hours,  walking  ])ast  all  the  ])ropertv 
that  it  was  thought  might  ])e  attacked  until  the  crowd  began 
to  ask  what  they  were  being  walked  about  foi'  and  what  tliev 
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were  l)eiiig  led  away  from.  They     were     singing"     ''  Rule 

Britannia  "  and  "God  Save  tlie  King."  AX  that  time  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Boy  Scouts  meeting.  Mr.  John  Pyott  and 
Mr.  Cauliield  ajso  helped  in  that  manner  of  keeping  the  crowd: 
occupied.  Quite  a  numher  of  citizens  did  their  best,  and  they 
succeeded  very  well  indeed. 

2995.  But  not  altogether? — Xo.  While  they  were  occu- 
pied with  the  crowd  the  coloured  people  liad  started  and  de- 
stroyed property  before  the  police  were  warned. 

299t).  Have  you  an}^  idea  as  to  the  value  of  tlie  property  de- 
stroyed?— Xo.  The  figures  were  obtained,  and  I  am  told  the 
amount  ran  into  five  figures  or  more.  Well,  that  second  night 
we  had  a  crowded  meeting  of  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Feather  Mar- 
ket Hall,  which  is  the  largest  hall  in  Port  Elizabeth.  A 
person  came  rushing  into  the  place  and  told  me  that  the  police 
had  arrested  a  man  and  taken  him  to  the  police  station,  and 
the  crowd  were  going  to  attack  the  station.  I  was  Chairman, 
but  I  got  another  gentleman  to  take  the  chair  and  I  went 
round  to  the  police  station.  There  was  a  huge  crowd  there,, 
and  I  managed  to  get  through  them.  I  told  them  that  if 
they  would  not  attack  the  station  I  would  get  the  man  out. 
There  had  been  a  terrific  struggle  to  get  that  man  there,  and 
some  of  the  police  had  had  a  hard  tussle  that  time.  I  spoke 
to  the  officer  in  charge  and  said,  "The  station  will  ])e  at- 
tacked. You  know  your  man.  I  will  sign  any  bail  that  is 
required  and  promise  to  see  him  home  if  you  let  him  out." 
After  some  parleying  the  officer  in  charge  thought  that  was 
the  most  discreet  thing  to  do.  I  took  the  man  out.  There 
was  a  motor  car  standing  there.  We  hustled  him  into  the 
car  and  motored  him  through  the  crowd  to  show  that  he  was 
out,  and  we  took  him  home  out  of  the  way.  If  they  had  not 
let  him  out  I  feel  sure  the  police  station  would  have  been 
attacked,  and  I  was  afraid  the  crowd  would  have  used  fire- 
arms.    The  crowd  was  very  determined  and  excited. 

2997.  With  regard  to  arrests  and  prosecutions  subsequent 
to  the  riots.  I  understand  that  you  appeared  for  some  of  the 
peo])le  arrested? — I  am  not  in  ]U'actice  now,  but  my  sou  de- 
fended some  of  the  men  against  Avliom  there  were  the  more 
serictus  charges,  and  I  a])]ieared  for  a  number  of  tlie  minor- 
individuals. 

2998.  Can  you  give  me  a  general  idea  as  to  the  prosecutions 
and  their  results? — The  penalties  were  from  £10  to  £1.  A 
great  number  were  acquitted,  as  the  police  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  in  most  cases. 

2999.  I  take  it  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  men  to  come  for- 
ward with  any  evidence  against  the  rioters? — Xo  civilian 
would  have  given  evidence,  and  certainly  in  the  event  of  a. 
jury  trial  they  would  never  have  been  convicted. 
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•  )0()0.  Il(i\\  iii.iiiy  lueii  were  cuiivicled  uKogetliei? — Fullv 
thiriv. 

•')001.  llow  many  were  prosecuted? — Al)oiil  sixty.  S(jine 
of  these  people  had  (h)]U'  uothiug,  almost.  Every  man  avIio 
M'as  seeu  iu  a  Imildiug'  was  convicted  by  the  magistrate.  Some 
of  these  meu  were  just  lookiuti;'  on  from  curiosity  and  taking  jio 
])art  in  the  destruction.  The  ringlciiders  were  fined  £5  and 
£10. 

''i()()2.  Are  Ave  to  understand  tliat  in  your  opinion  tlic  inoh 
syni])al  hised  witli  the  men  wlio  were  destroying  the  propju'ty? 
—  In  my  opinion  tJie  crowd- — it  was  no  mot)-   did  sympathise. 

;»00').  It  has  l)een  suggested  to  us  that  there  Avas  a  good 
deal  of  trade  jealousy  in  connection  with  these  attacks  on 
the  ])roperty  of  Germans.  Do  you  know  anything  ahout 
that  y — There  caii  he  nothing  in  that  so  fa'r  as  Port  I'^dizahetli 
is  concerned,  because  so  to  say  few  of  the  merchant  or  the 
sho])keeping  classes  were  in  it. 

otJOJ:.  Do  you  think  that  tlu>se  riots  had  1)cen  organised 
beforehand  ? — No. 

^lOOo.  They  were  all  s[)ontaneousP— Unite  spontanecuis.  1 
looked  upon  it  as  a  fiery  unarmed  protest  against  the  sinking 
of  the  "  Lusitania." 

oOOG.  Mad  the  question  of  the  internment  of  Germans  or 
the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  matter  of 
internment  anything  to  do  with  the  feeling  at  Port  Eliza- 
l)etli!''  It  had  something  to  do  with  the  feeling  but  it  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  riots.  If  there  had  been  no  sinking 
of  the   "Lusitania"   there   would   have   been   no  riots. 

3007.  Ml-.  Schweizer.^  Was  that  public  meeting  organised? 
— I  cannot  tell.     I  did  not  attend  that  meeting. 

o008.  You  do  not  know  who  took  a  leading  part  in  that 
meeting?  I  km)w  that  Geoi'ge  Morrison,  who  used  to  be  in 
the  Provincial  C'ouncil,  spoke,  and  tiutt  others  also  spoke, 
but  the  most  of  tlie  speakers  were  advising  the  peo]de  not  to 
take  any  action  and  to  leave  the  authorities  to  deal  witli  the 
mattei-.     Thai   was  the  general  tendency  of  the  speeches. 

3009.  At  the  time  that  meeting  was  held  nobody  anticipa- 
ted any  riots? — There  was  no  intention  of  rioting.  It  Avas 
n  protest.  They  Avenl,  as  I  said,  to  hoist  the  British  Hag  on 
the   German    (Hub.     They   left  the   meeting   f(U'   the    [)urpose 

only- 

3010.  In  your  o])inion  tlie  '•Lusitania"  was  tlic  cause  of 
these  riots? — The  sole  cause. 

3011.  That  inflamed  public  feeling?— The  ))ublic  mind. 

3012.  Against  the  Gernmns? — Against  German  methods. 

3013.  And  Germans  generally? — Yes,  perhaps  Germans 
"■enerallv.  1  must  say  that  Avhen  the  croAvd  came  to  the  place 
of  a  jeAveller  and  someone  called  out  that  he  had  a  s(ni   Hght- 
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ing  in  (jerinau  Soiiih-West  tliey  g-ave  three  clieers  and 
jjassed  on. 

.'HOU.  When  did  llic  news  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  reach  Port 
Eli/iaheihr' — T^\o  or  tluec  days  before.  Then  you  must  re- 
member that  we  had  that  juorning- neM's  of  the  riots  in  Joliau- 
nesl)urfj^  ag-aiust  t]ie  (Tejiiiaiis  and  tlieir  property.  If  Johan- 
nesburg had  Jiol  o'i\('ii  ilie  lead  I  am  sure  Port  Elizabeth 
wouUl  never  luive  started  it. 

•3015.  x\s  a  matter  of  fad  tliere  was  no  personal  violence? — 
\ot  in  the  slig-Jitest.      Xot  a  ])erson  was  touched  in  any  way. 

•  >()IG.  Whatever  damage  was  done  was  to  i)ropertyr' — All 
the  damage  was  done  to  property.  At  certain  houses  they 
went  to  they  were  toid  tliat  there  were  women  and  children 
there,  and  they  left  it  alone. 

•  )01T.  Tliere  was -no  universal  desire  to  destroy  property?- — 
It  was  the  outburst  of  the  moment.  It  was  a  sort  of  protest 
against  German  methods  as  exem])lihed  in  tlie  case  of  the 
"  Lusitania." 

-■^018.  Mr.  Bi.ss('f.\  You  are  (_[uite  satished  that  the  police 
did  ever^'thing  that  it  was  possible  tor  them  to  do? — Every- 
thing that  men  could  reasonably  do  in  the  circumstances.  In 
fact  they  had  the  matter  well  in  hand  for  the  second  night. 
Of  course  on  the  first  night  tliey  could  do  nothing' — they  were 
helpless. 

•  )019.  The  mob  was  too  strong? — Yes,  there  were  thousands 
of  them.  Tlie  instructions  of  the  head  of  the  detective  force 
were  to  take  the  names  of  peo])le,  which  they  did  rather  suc- 
cessfully,  I  think. 

•J020.  You  are  satished  that  there  was  no  (jrganisation  in 
this  matter? — None  whatever.  Thev  had  no  tools,  they  had 
nothing. 

3021.  With  regard  to  these  penalties.  AVere  they  imposed 
on  those  arrested  and  against  whom  no  very  serious  charge  was 
proved  ? — The  (  harge  against  the  man  who  got  the  heaviest 
])enalty  Mas  one  of  walking  in  front  of  the  crowd  with  a  flag  in 
liis  hands.  He  was  Jiot  proAed  to  have  been  inside  a  single 
building. 

'3022.  Were  any  of  these  convicted  people  proved  to  have 
themselves  fired  a  building  or  hel])ed  to  fire  it? — No.  The 
m(js1  that  was  proved  against  them  was  having  brought  stull 
from  the  Iniilding  and  pitched  it  on  to  the  fires  in  the  street 
to  make  it  lugger.  With  one  exception  there  was  not  one  of 
these  men  who  had  ever  been  in  custody  in  the  police  station 
T)eiore . 

•3023.  Gcii.  .\/i/hitr(j]i .}  You  said  that  the  Mayor  and  Sir 
Edgar  Walton  were  leading  the  crcnvd?— The  Mayor,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Pyott,  Sir  lidgar  Walton  and  a  number  of 
others  ti-ying-  to  induce  them  not  to  destroy  property,  on  the 
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second  iiiglil.  That  ciowd  did  not  toucli  any  property  that 
night.  The  >])oeches  were  very  strong,  tlint  they  were  bring- 
ing discK'dit    on  tlip   town  and  so  on. 

■)024.  Mr.  S(i III !>.'«> i> .\  You  say  this  was  a  spontaneous  oiit- 
luirsl   (i\\iiig   (o    lilt'   sinking   of   the   '*  Lusitania  "  ? — Yes. 

MY-l').  Hut  llie  "  Jjusilania  "  was  sunk  on  the  8th  May  and 
Ihis  fiisi  oulhuist  tiok  place  on  the  I'Uli.  Can  you  account 
lor  it;-'  It  ((»u](l  iu)l  liavo  heen  so  spontaneous,  or  it  would 
have  tiikcn  [ilacc  ini nu'diniely  after  the  8thr — I  account  for 
it  in  this  way,  tliat  -lohanneshurg  took  phtce  on  the  evening 
before.  If  that  liad  not  occurred  I  d(j  not  think  that  Port 
l^nizahelh  woukl  liave  acted  in  that  manner. 

•)02().  Were  the  peo[)]e  ^\]xo  were  prosecuted  all  local  people? 
— Every  one  of  them.  We  had  three  belonging  to  the  shop- 
keeping  class  tradesmen,  and  clerks.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  the  flag,  but  he  was  a  fairlj'^  well- 
known  man  at  the  South  Ejid.  One  detecttive  swore  positively 
that  one  man  had  done  certain  things  but  there  was  indis- 
jnitable  evidence  against  that,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
detective  (ould  have  lieen  right,  and  fui'ther  another  detec- 
tive siiid  lie  niiglit  be  mistaken.  I  do  ihink  the  evidence  ot 
that  man  ought  ti)  have  l)een  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  In  addressing  the  Court  that  point  was  put  very 
strongly.  It  was  not  my  business  to  bring  it  directly  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities,  l)ut  they  have  been  informed  and 
have  !iot  taken  any  action  in  the  matter.  I  should  like  to 
say  thiit  I  Hiink  th(>  police  as  a  body  have  not  received  the 
full  credit  flr.it  is  due  to  them  over  this  affair.  They  acted 
with  inagniticent  tact  and  patience,  and  I  cannot  speak  too 
highlv  of  their  foi'bearance  on  that  eventful  evening.  They 
had  ])lenty  of  ])rovocation,  they  were  being  hustled  and 
pushed  about — but  not  .struck — and  they  kept  their  tempers 
splendidly.  Their  officers  were  moving  about  saying  to  them 
'  Xow  keep  your  tem]iers,  men.  keep  your  tempers,  and  be 
tactful  "  and  they  Ixdiaved  in  a  most  excellent  manner  right 
through.  They  did  their  dutv  wonderfully  well,  considering 
the  ciicunistancps  in  which  they  were  ])1aced.  They  managed 
to  pre\(Mit  \wu  crowds  joining  at  several  critical  moments, 
kee])ing  them  away  fidin  each  other  and  doing  really  excel- 
lent service   in   the  cause  of  order. 
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